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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE PUBLISHERS AND THE EDITOR. 

^ Ed, — Good moining, gentlemen. I have considered the 
fi# -;«rof which you spoke yesterday, and am willing to go intp 
^' ^ ig, if you choose to run the risk of the experiment. I 
/ o^ '>wever, as I stated, innumerable difficulties in the way 

/> -ess. 
^, ^oi ft^-** ^ difficulties exist that are at all formidable ? Is 
*%^® e V ^^/<^ '^.cupied, and the time favourable ? And is not 
ymk^ji -^ ^f j[r^'^'' ^^^^ *^ support a Monthly Journal? 

the editors, contribu- 
were willing. But, 
magazines, foreign 
"^iT'^'zer^c^d coi*?'*'^' *^^ materials, flying 
about, like tfie^. ^ | ®? .-'^^ -^^ limbo,- ^r^^' ^^"^5 *^^ green, 
"with all their trufS^^^ ^.^^ rpjj^ numb^J* ^f P^s* abortions, 
and rickety, short-lived produ^^^^^g jj^s put tHe ^^ ^.^nsive'' sub- 
scribing public on its guard ; and u^ fondness for Ui'wspapers 
is too great and too general. These ephemeral articles seem 
alone destined for eternal duration. Their euiiors may be fined, 
take the benefit of the act, get abused, kicked, cufied Ad strap* 
padoed, run away, be burnt in effigy, or sent to the legislature : 
but on all these &ings they flourish and fatten ; and newspa- 
pers will continue to be read and patronised ; leaving their 
readers neither taste to appreciate, nor time to peruse, nor 
money to pay for literary publications. 

Pub. — These are no alarming impediments to our success. 
Our plan differs materially from that of any other cotemporary 
domestic journal ; and your contributors must correct the pub- 
lic appetite for reading advertisements, by furnishing them more 
Vol. I. JVb. /. 1 
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instructive or amusing matter. What farther obstacles do you 
perceive ? 

Ed. — I am afraid the season is not so favourable as you sup- 
pose, for a new attempt of this kind* Every body is thinking 
and talking of the presidential question, and the electoral law, 
and the steam-boat decision, and the new tariff, &lc. &c. Then, 
too, the rage for subscriptions has prevailed all winter, to a 
much more terrifying extent than the varioloid. We have sub- 
scribed for the people that were burnt out in Maine, for the 
Greeks, for the house of refuge, for new colleges, churches, 
missionary and bible societies, and benevolent institutions ; until 
it is to be feared that the fever has past away, and that we shall 
find the public in a most unpropitious ague. 

Pub. — We do not put ourselves in the situation of those who 
ask alms. We offer a fair quid pro quo. Domestic " \ature 
is wanted, and will bring its price in the market. , ^ 

Ed. — Having been for a long time out of the wo^^^e ^ers ' 
I applied to a gentleman of great general inforr^\jt>^ \ 
me a summary account of the present state of lifc ^ ^ t$v® ^9 

fine arts in this city. With tears in his eyes, \f 'f\tv^ ^ 
with a list of grievances, which made me wc^jCV^ ^^\tv * 
reading. He informed me that the Histori'^^ve^l . ^^V^^* ^3 
solvent, and that, unless timely relief was i ^,^^^vA<& c-o*^*- ssa 
ble collection of books connected with tjj^^'^^ ot ^, ^ M* 389 
tinent, must be sold and scattered aJWoS^^p. "^^x '^^ ^"^ 
demy of Arts was alsoa-be^ng ; and that^^e^^^^vrtw*--^^*^' 
rary and Philosophical Society -would never\t o^3^ second 
volume of their transaction'^, whereby man v .a^^gBlige fishes and 
wild beasts would be unillustrated an|^™recorded. As for 
domestic works newly publishedUbi^^ated, that in poetry, Mr. 
Clarke alone ^ad wooed hiylRfise, a lady who seemed to be- 
long to tbr- peripatetic school of Broadway ; that in fiction, 
there was nothing b'k€ a " Winter in Washington ;" and in the 
way of biograpj^y and history, seventeen rival pamphlets, con- 
taining ^Jbsages of the Ufe, death, and partial resurrection of 
John Johnson, lately hanged and galvanised. The 4aste for 
oratory, he said, seemed also to be on the wane — Mr. Cum* 
mings having discontinued his lectures, and the gentlemen of 
the Forum being obliged to petition the corporation to come 
and hear them. Literary merit is totally unpatronized. The 
discoverer of the true Grecian wreath of victory got nothing 
for his pains but a ragged copy of the work of Mr. Pascalius. 
The fine arts are also scurvily treated. The illustrations of 
the Spy are much neglected ^ and some improper person threw 
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a stone at Doctor Secor's new and beautiful wheel of fortune. 
My informant added, with a groan, that seventeen new Yankee 
schoolmasters had arrived in the city ; and that eighty or nine- 
ty young doctors and lawyers were about being Jet loose on 
the community. We live indeed in very awful times. 

Pub. — All this does not frighten us much — ^Write up the 
distrest societies ; and writ6 down the Yankee schoohnasters. 
Have you any more objections ? 

Ed. — Any more? Good Lord! I have scarcely began. 
Pray what is all that pile of rubbish ? 

Pub. — Imitations of Mr. Cooper's novels, sent to us for pub- 
lication ; with a modest demand of a lai^e price for the manu- 
script, and half the profits. Because these works have been 
exceedingly popular, all these writers have thought they might 
be equally successful, with the help of the backwoods, an In- 
dian, a panther and a squatter. 

Ed. — Ah ! that brings us to the cardinal difficulty. We can 
find contributors enough, if they are paid ; but where can we 
get the right Bort ? How make atonement to those volunteers, 
whose lucubrations we cannot insert ? And how pay a decent 
compensation for the labours of those whom we find worthy ? 

Pub. — By giving a compensation, we certainly reserve tiie 
right of making our own choice. Those who are able and 
willing to assist us, must accept their honorarium for the prin^ 
ciple of the thing, until their exertions will permit us to make 
it respectable. And as to false delicacy, we will obviate its 
scruples, by forwarding every contributor's dues to any address 
given in his communication. 

Ed. — L/ucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet. I do not think any 
body will be deterred from sending us a communication, by the 
fear of being tendered a pecuniary reward. But most of those 
gentlemen on whom we might rely for regular and interesting 
papers, are engaged in professional pursuits. We can only 
expect the occasional effusion of a leisure hour, or the hasty and 
incondite product of often interrupted eflforts. The calls of 
business and the cares of the world cannot be forgotten in a 
moment, and the mind left free to expatiate in the unclouded 
regions of pure intellect. And without this, where shall we 
find the vivacity, the playfulness, the wit, the vigour, or the 
fulness of knowledge which are essential to our success ? Be- 
sides, there is a vulgar Dutch notion, very prevalent in this 
metropolis, that no person who has a fondness for literature can 
be competent to discharge the duties of his profession. This 
is a very grojis superstition, but has great currency, and deters 
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many from exercising their wits in any way at all, notwithstand- 
ing die iUustnous examples in all ages and countries that con- 
fute this absurd theory. 

Pub — We must dissipate the smoke of error and ignorance, 
by enlisting in the ranks of our contributors as many young 
men as possible, who have not yet bowed the knee to prejudice, 
and lost, in the school of worldly wisdom, the hveliness and the 
freshness of thought. Many such undoubtedly may be founds 
besides those whom you mentioned in our conversation yester- 
day. 

Ed. — I suppose, then, we can find readers and writers. I 
see another small difficulty. What are we to write about, aa 
we intend that the work shall be altogether original ? 

Pub. — ^Why, write reviews. 

Ed. — Not I, for one — ^if you mean in the old vein. The 
North American occupies ground, on which we can rarely 
trench ; and as for the other American burlesques on the worst 
style of Scotch and English reviewing, I trust we have had 
enough of them. Deriving their only vitality from spleen, and 
their only amusement from the display of second-hand, and ge- 
nerally misapplied information, they furnished food for the 
diseased appetites of minds prone to prefer scurrility and 
sarcasm to truth and candour. Such of them as are not quite 
forgotten, with a few respectable exceptions, are good for no- 
thing but text books for small beer literati, — ^for squibbers and 
quack compounders of worn-out common place, — ^boys and 
men, who rummage dictionaries, compends, vocabularies, and 
collections of quotations, — and then come out in a blaze of 
information ; very much like the man on the slack rope, with 
bundles of crackers tied to his extremities, whirling and whirl- 
ing for the amusement of the groundlings. Nothing can be more 
essentially ridiculous than the self-complacent style in which 
some of these gentry have reviewed^ after their fashion, the first 
writers of the age, and predicted speedy neglect and oblivion to 
^the highest efforts of cotemporary genius. It is to be feared, 
however, that this miserable kind of stuff, deluding, by its fa- 
cility and apparent smartness, both writers and readers, has 
done serious injury to the intellectual character of our coun- 
trymen. People have acquired a fondness for this cheap and 
expeditious mode of obtaining a few vague ideas about current 
literature. They can talk more learnedly and dogmatically 
about an author's merits, on the strength of the slang they have 
picked up from some twopenny scribbler, than if they had been 
compelled to wade through the whole original work : by doing 
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which, nine out of ten of the small fry of literary gossips would 

|)erhaps get very few ideas. We are asked, " Where is our 
iterature ?" and God knows, we have little to exhibit, in reply 
to the sneering interrogation. But instead of creating it, by 
regular labour and discreet encouragement, talent has been 
wasted in virulent retorts on the inquirers, and idle abuse of the 
productions of their countrymen. The strength that should 
have been exerted in creating a fabric of its own, has been, 
fruitlessly employed in endeavouring to prostrate those of 
others. Public taste has been led into the same channel ; and 
so completely disagreeable has been the result, that scarcely 
any book, on whatsoever subject, can give unmingled satisfac- 
tion to the reader. It is not judged by its intrinsic and absolute 
merit, but by comparison and relation. Even the lighter or- 
ders of literature are no longer sought for the purpose of pure 
amusement. Novels, for instance, intended to alleviate the 
cares of this world, by a well-wrought legend of romance, or 
sentiment, or real life, are read through the gc^Ies of false 
criticism ; and yield delight, only by the detection of some pas- 
sage, supposed to be adumbrated from another work,— or some 
scene, in which the author is supposed to be inferior to himself. 
And poetry, sacred poetry, which should be the overflowing of 
the mind in its finest abstraction, and be read only to be felt, is 
read only to be criticised. These misnamed reviewers, far 
worse than what Voltaire in his day called " ces excremens de 
la literature^^^ (and which were too flat reading for one of 
his heroes,* even during a whole years' imprisonment,) have 
had all these bad efiects. They b^n even in the printing of- 
fice, where the compositors consult their little Walkers, to cor- 
rect the author's orthography ; and amend his punctuation, by 
certain intuitive systems of their own. I pray you, if our print- 
er keeps any such devils, kick me them out of the shop, before 
we proceed to business. Our contributors have as good a right 
to spell their own way, as Mr. Walker ; and I do not believe 
the printers can mend their stops. 

Pub. — Do you mean then to exclude reviews entirely ? 

Ed. — By no means. I am only sick of the name and the 
manner. We will notice works of genius or talent ; and en- 
deavour to point out their excellencies, — ^periiaps defects; 
taking care, however, not to run against snaggs^ and expose our 
own conceit and ignorance, under the notion of triumphant su- 
periority, as some of our predecessors have done before u% 

* L'Ingenu. 
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^nd some of our cotemporaries do now. Works that are good 
for nothii^ we shall not notice at all ; unless some of us choose 
to indulge in harmless merriment, at the expense of fair game* 
We live in an age of quackery ; and quacks of all kinds ought 
to be exposed. So also we must never hesitate to repel all at- 
tacks upon morality, or correct principle, when there is talent 
Enough developed to render them dangerous. 

Pub. — Then you will admit essays on all subjects connected 
with general literature, manners, and morals. Tales — 

Ed. — If they be not sentimental. 

Pub. — Satire — 

Ed. — If it be not personal. 

Pub. — Letters from your numerous correspondents — 

Ed. — Yes — we must immediately open a correspondence 
with all the great authors dead and alive. We will publish the 
posthumous works of some great geniuses who never existed ; 
and, of course, shall be favoured with communications from 
some imaginary correspondents. These last will be good con^- 
tributors, as they will never ask for compensation. 

Pub. — You will also occasionally insert scientific communi- 
cations. 

Ed. — If we can get them : they will make good ballast. 

Pub. — And poetry — 

Ed. — Yes, alas ! we must have some poetry, " men, gods, 
and columns" to the contrary notwithstanding. I know but 
one man in this city and county, who is able to write poetry ; 
and he is lazy to a degree. But we will immediately open a 
correspondence with the only two other American poets, at 
present extant, and try whether they will aid us in an extremity. 
If ihey will not, we must do like Blackwood's people — ^write 
verses for them, and swear to their being genuine, in the teeth 
of the authors themselves. We may serve the prose writers in 
the same way. I have two contributors, who can imitate any 
Irody's style ; and, barring the matter, which is, after all, a mere 
trifle, write as well, if not better, than the originals. This is 
£ntre nous. As for magazine poetry, however, it is generally 
mere slops* I can make it myself, on a pinch, if it is absolute- 
ly necessary to stop up a hiatus. My verses can fill a gap, as 
FalstafF's soldiers did a pit, full as well as any others of the 
same length. 

Pub. — Beside what you have mentioned, it may be expedi- 
ent to give summary notices of new publications. We can 
find a very good hand for you at that business. 

Ed. — It seems then we shall make a regular magazine, treat- 
ing like llie rest, " de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis." 
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Pub. — All difficulties seem now removed. 

Ed. — I am very glad to hear it. I should tike to know how 
we are to get up the first number. Commencez par le ami' 
mencement. 

Pub. — We must collect as decent materials as possible. 
Once fairly started on the plan we propose, we have no doubt 
that your difficulty will not arise from the paucity, but rather 
from the redundancy of matter. • 

Ed. — We can find a simple remedy for much of the redun- 
dancy, by the seasonable action of caloric. That same power, 
which some have supposed to have had the principal agency in 
creating worlds, and by the operation of which our own is one 
day to be destroyed, can at any time act upon disagreeable 
manuscript matter; such as long bills, letters from duns or 
friends in distress, and stupid communications. Let us, then, 
fairly make our experiment* We will carry our J oumal through 
one year, as manfully as we may. I do not believe it will 
prove discreditable to the literary character of our city ; part- 
ly, because some pretty clever people will contribute to its pa- 
ges ; and partly, because we never had any particular literary 
character, to the best of my recollection. Let us uplift our 
testimony in this queer city ; where, according to Mr. Faux, 
*' all the scum of the earth is drifted ;" (he must have taken 
advantage of the tide himself,) and where, according to the 
same veracious agriculturist, there are more than ten thousand 
people in a state of actual beggary and starvation. By the 
bye, this traveller must have had good opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the " scum of the earth,'' as it is drifted over 
our wharves ; since it appears, as the result of the inquiries 
fioade by a person curious in such matters, and who visited se- 
veral sailor boarding houses, with a view of ascertaining where 
" farmer" Faux lodged, when he condescended to visit us,— -• 
that he past two days among us, and spent one night in the 
Washington market, and the other in the watch house. Let 
us show what are our institutions, and whether they will not 
stand a comparison with those of our sister cities. Though we 
should be disappointed in our hopes and expectations, we can- 
not fail of doing some good. We shall add our effi>rts^ how- 
ever feeble, to excite an appetite for domestic literature ; and 
develope, or exercise talent, which, though it may be unsuc- 
cessful in establishing our Magazine, will assuredly afterwards 
fold itself some other sphere of action. Like the oak, figured 
by the poet, though prostrated in its original soil, it may form 
a part of the fabric of some goodly vessel, and impelled by the 
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same popular breath bj which it was levelled, ride proudly 
above the waves. 

Spiega per Ponde il volo 
* E con quel vento istesso 

Va contrastando in mar. 

Pub. — Suppose then we write- a prospectus. 

Ed* — That may be done, without much trouble. 

Pub.— But this has nothing but the name— 

£d. — Please add the terms and time of publication, accord- 
ing to your own views. We can make no promises as to the 
contents of our Magazine, when we do not ourselves know what 
they will be. As we mean to expose all quackery, in a very 
plain, downright and perspicuous manner, do not let us begin 
by humbugging both ourselves and the public. One thing alone 
is certain. We will publish a Magazine. The rest we must 
leave to fate, and the industry of our contributors. 

Pub. — We have heard some objections to the name which 
we selected yesterday. A young gentleman who is learning 
French, says that your means a day^ and journal^ a daily pa- 
per. A wag su^ests that the ^' Atlantic Log Book" would be 
more appropriate. Another — 

Ed. — Never mind the others. If we take the advice of all 
such learned and ingenious people, we shall never make any 
headway. But let us christen it the '^ Atlantic Magazine.'^ I 
am thankful that I did not make the name myself. But ^' a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet." Do not let us in- 
troduce any metaphors into our very baptismal appellation, 
as a worthy cotemporary has thought fit to do, who calls his 
Journal, " a monthly repository for the speculations of science, 
the blossoms of genius, and the fruits of industry." Here is 
astronomy and agriculture lavishly promised to subscribers ; 
and heaven and earth tied in a beautiful nosegay, with admira- 
ble taste and activity. Neither let us have any aliases^ because 
it savours of roguery. If we are to be arraigned for our trans- 
gressions, let there be no difficulty in drawing the indictment. 
Let us appear and plead, by our simple christian and surname ; 
since it is upon our merits we must stand or fall ; and not all 
the he and she appellations of a Spanish grandee can assist us 
in our jeopardy. 

Pub. — Well, then, we must at least have a preface. 

Ed. — I see our friend the stenographer has been very indus- 
triously taking down our conversation. Let him write it out 
at his leisure ; and let it go as his contribution. Please also to 
give him a bonus, for saving me the trouble of writing a Preface. 
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LETTERS riiOM A FRENCH GENTLEMAN* 


{A contributor has furnished us with tereral letters, selected from the 
correspondence of an intelligfent French gentleman, who recently visited 
this country. The translation, as he informs us, is as literal as it could be 
made, without the introduction of the idiomatic pliraseology. Such letters 
have been selected as were supposed most interesting' to the citizens of 
New- York. The first is published, as explaining, in some measure, the 
author's views and feelings ; and as a prelude to his observations on this 
«ity. We shall continue to print them from time to time.] 

NtW'York^ July 


I have, my dear father, just arrived ; and the departure of one 
of those fine packets that now trade to Havre, affords me an 
immediate opportunity of relieving you and my dear mother 
and sister, from all that gloomy suspense, which I well know 
has been hanging for these five weeks over the inmates of D. 
We often reason against these depressions ; but nature will as- 
sert its dominion ; and I should in truth love you all less than I 
do, if you did not yield willingly, in some degree, to her soft 
and touching influence. It has been a deUghtful consolation 
to me, during my first absence from my own country, (for the 
Alps once afforded no frontier to France,) while traversing the 
waste of waters, to return to the old chateau ; to picture to 
myself the heloved fireside, and to feel that, at the very same 
moment, we were reciprocally engaged in aspirations for each 
others happiness. But let me leave these topics, in which af- 
fection delights to revel, and tell you of the incidents of the voy- 
age which I have just completed. 

We sailed with an accuracy, heretofore belon^ngonly to the 
mail, on the day fixed for that purpose, on board one of the 
American packets, with some French and American gentlemen, 
and a lady, the wife of one of the latter. The society was 
mixed, but altogether more agreeable and interesting than one 
could have anticipated from so promiscuous and accidental an 
assemblage ; and I was fortunate in having an opportunity of 
not only acquiring greater fluency in speaking English, but 
much information respecting my future movements in the 
United States. I am indebted, more particularly, for the lat^ 
ter, to a young gentleman of Boston, of great intelligence ; who, 
though no more than twenty-three years of age, was returning 
to his country, after having travelled over a large portion of 
Europe, byway of finishing his education, and preparing him- 
self for the practice of the profession which he bad chosen. I 
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was often struck with the boldness with which he canvassed 
subjects which we all, of whatever party, in Europe, regard 
with a sort of respect ; and the perfect freedom he manifested, 
from all prepossessions in favour of the exclusive privileges, or 
the legalized superiority of that part of society with which, of 
course, he had been principally acquainted. While I some- 
times admired the novelty of his speculations on these subjects, 
I confess I was sometimes disgusted with the want of respect 
which he exhibited for those institutions which once existed in 
more force, but still remain, though modified (and ameliorated 
I trust) by the spirit of the times. He ridiculed the idea that 
there was any thing like a representation of the people in 
France, — and that she did or ever could enjoy as much liberty 
as England, until the influence of the clergy was diminished, 
and the education of the lower classes of society more extend- 
ed. Our amicable disputes on these, and many other similar 
topics, continued during the voyagd, and I was often on the 
point of agreeing to many of his positions, which he assures 
me, I will see demonstrated in the character of the institutions 
of the United States. There was in the conversation of this 
young American something bold and fearless, in regard to the 
matter and manner of his speculations, which I have not often 
observed at home ; and a disregard to names and ancient insti- 
tutions, which both pained and annoyed me. There was no- 
thing remarkable in the character of the rest of our passengers, 
and our communication was limited to the civilities of mere or- 
dinary acquaintance. 

The voyage was short, and not varied by any remarkable in- 
cident ; but the novelty of the situation, and my love of nature, 
preserved me from that monotony of feeling so often complain- 
ed of by those who cross the sea. The joyous sensation of 
meeting another sail, freighted with human hope and fear, like 
our own, — ^the aspect of the placid ocean, unruffled by the 
gentlest zephyr, and the great deep thrown into the most horrid 
agitation by Ihe resistless wind, have created a store of rich and 
deep reflection for after years. I do not envy the moral con- 
stitution of that man, who complains that a sea voyage is dull. 

I have already seen Mr. W , to whom I was introduced 

by the General. I was received in the most frank and cordial 
manner ; and he several times alluded to those days, which you 
have so often detailed to me, when you both, young and full of 
honourable enthusiasm, fought under the banners of the young 
republic — ^when, though of different and distant countries, you 
shared like perils, from an attadCihient to the cause of liberty. 
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He is now old and feeble ; but his heart seemed rejoiced to see 
jour SOD ; and 1 felt with great emotion the compliment which 
was thus silently, but significantly, paid to your son. Mr. W. 
now scarcely leaves his house ; but, like a venerable patriarch, 
is surrounded by his friends and family, and his latter days are 
soothed by the constant tidings of the prosperity of his native 
land, and the respect and gratitude of his fellow citizens. 

I rejoice, my dear father, that my loi^ cherished aspirations 
are realized ; that 1 shall visit the places once trodden by you 
and your associates in arms, and which have often formed the 
subject of conversation, during our morning walks in the little 
Wood, or our evening amusements in the old fashioned salon. 
I shall, however, endeavour to judge calmly, notwithstanding 
my favourable bias in favour of the society and institutions of 
the United States, and I will give you honestly the result of my 
impressions, even at the expense of dissipating some of those 
cherished prepossessions, which time has consecrated and con- 
firmed. 

I shall not say any thing now of the city — indeed, I have 
scarcely seen any thing more than its principal street, which is 
quite imposing. I propose, moreover, to leave it in a few days, 
as it is midsummer, and there is then, as I am told, little to be 
enjoyed of its society. I do not regret the circumstance, as I 
shall go from this place to the great fall at Niagara, and descend* 
ing lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, visit the province of 
Lower Canada, which is on many accounts so interesting to 
Frenchmen. Thence I shall return by way of lake Champlain, 
to tiiis city, in the month of November, when I shall be able to 
observe attentively its society, manners and institutions. The 
great canal is nearly finished, and will be an object of no small 
interest ; and I shall take infinite pleasure in visiting some spots, 
celebrated in the annals of tfie French war, as it is here called, 
and that of the revolution. 

You will not hear from me so often as if I were in a seaport ; 
but my heart will be always with you. I am sure Estelle will 
not foi^et her promise to write me, and to be attentive to old 
Gaspard for my sake. Embrace my dear mother for me, and 
believe in the truth and devotion of your affectionate son, 

Victor du C . 

J^ew'York, 


I trust, my dear father, that my last brief letter from Albany 
will have quieted any /ears which my long silence may have 
c,au8ed. 1 found it impossible to write as often as usual, during 
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mj journey, owing to the rapidity of my movementg, and the 
constant occupation, which mere observation 9.nd journalizing 
give rise to* En revanche, however, I hope that my diary will 
afford our little circle some amusement during moments when 
its members may wish to travel across the Atlantic. One i» 
hardly at a loss for amusement in our country, but that satisfac- 
tion which descends into the heart, and sheds a bri^t, though 
not a brilliant hue over the passing hour, is not to be created or 
enjoyed at will ; and if I shall ever communicate that sentiment 
to you, you will owe ittiot to any merit of mine, but the deep 
interest you take in every thing that interests me. 

Though I have already mentioned to you the Hudson river, 
I cannot resist again recurring to the subject ; inasmuch as I 
have, but a week since, arrived from a survey of its scenery, 
in one of the most delightful seasons I have ever observed. 
We have nothing like this noble stream in France, whether you 
consider the picturesque and varied beauties of its banks, or 
the commerce which floats on its shining bosom. It is more 
like an arm of the sea than a river ; for vessels of the largest 
size may ascend it for one hundred and forty miles; while 
sloops, (the finest river craft in the world,) of more than one 
hundred tons burthen, are to be found navigating it above one 
hundred and sixty miles from its mouth. Their number amounts, 
as I was informed by a passenger in the steam-boat, to about 
\ two thousand of all sizes,* occupied in transporting the produce 
of the country to this great mart, and carrying back tiie pro- 
ceeds, invested in all the various articles of luxury or absolute 
necessity. No prospect of a similar character, can be more 
exhilarating than that of a large fleet of these vessels, with their 
immense mainsails making their way, in every direction, for 
their various ports on the river — some delayed by an adverse 
wind, and others scudding joyously before it. None of our ri- 
vers, — neither the Rhone, the Seine nor the Garonne— exhibit 
so delightful a spectacle of human industry and enterprize. I 
was, however, surprised at one circumstance ; and that is, the 
comparative scarcity of villages, at least so far as the eye can 
search them out. There are quays, built of wood, and project- 
ed here and there into the river, to which the sloops are moor- 
ed. Attached to them is a store-house, tavern, and perhaps a 
house or two ; and with the exception of Newburgh, Troy, 
Mount Pleasant, and some few other villages, the population 

* The writer is mistaken :— -we im^ne, t\^re are probably not more 
tlian fourteen or fifteen hundred. — Trans, 
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does not appear to be very dense along the banks of the Hud- 
son.* 

This river possesses a great deal of fine scenery,-*ltemate. 
Ij grand and beautiful. Sometimes it presents a delightful 
lake, surrounded by sloping hills, cultivated fields, and deep fo- 
rests, which seem left untouched by the axe. When you enter 
what are called the Highlands, nature assumes a more rugged 
and sublime aspect ; and the lojfty mountains enclose you on 
every side, and the pendent rocks seem ready to fall and bring 
desolation on the frail vessel below them* The scene was al- 
together grand and striking; and its ejQTect rendered still more 
80, by those beautiful autumnal tints which the landscape as- 
sumes at this season. Nothing can be more magnificent than 
this peculiarity of American scenery. I despair of ever being 
able to give you any idea of the ^orious effect, produced by 
the deep green of the pine, the briUiant purple of the maple, 
the bright yellow of the aspen, — all intermingled in infinite 
variety and in the most harmonious confusion. I shall not soon 
forget the impressions which this unrivalled exhibition made 
upon me, so far beyond the idea which I had derived from your 
descriptions, as well as from books. 

This part of the river is spoken of with admiration by the 
Americans, and with justice ; but I must confess that I think 
the scenery of the Rhine more grand and imposing in its cha- 
racter. The old castles which tower above its rocky precipi-. 
ces, and which are associated with so many romantic events in 
war and gallantry, add a nameless charm which here we cannot 
find, and which we ought not to wish for, in this youthful and 
uncorrupted republic. Those gloomy and weather-beaten walls 
were once the strong holds of feudal oppression ; while the bright 
and sunny tops of tihie Highlands have never heard other sounds 
than the peaceful echo of the wood cutter's axe, the mellow 
notes of the horn, prolonged by their thousand echoes, or the 
exhilarating shout of men, whether savage or civihzed, whose 
birthright was liberty. 

You will think by this time, and I believe with some truth, 
that I have forgotten my promise to tell you something about 
the modem state of this metropolis. This city, with a port 
excelled by very few, either in Europe or America, for its ca- 

* The author has imbibed a very natural, but a rory erroneous impres- 
sion. These '* quays built of wood,'' called in the yemacular, docks, are 
the landings of the villages, which, greatly to the conyenience of the coun- 
try, and entirely to the disadvantage of the searcher after the picturesque, 
are usuallj two or three miles from the river. — Tixuu. 
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pacity and its safeiy-with a noble river conununicating with 
canals, one of which reaches lake Champlain and the St. Law^ 
rence, while the other presents a passage for the commerce 
of the immense territory surrounding the upper lakes — ^with 
a hack country of great and increasing fertility — ^with a lai^e 
capital in the hands of enterprising men, is destined to become 
the London of America, the great commercial emporium of 
the western continent. At the close of the revolutionary war 
it had scarcely 30,000 inhabitants, while at this moment it 
counts probably more than 1 30,000. The then limits of the 
town, which extended no more than half a mile from the Bat- 
tery, are now in the very heart of the city. So rapid has been 
its increase, that an acquaintance who has been kind enough 
to be my guide since my arrival here, told me that in the year 
1 804, he had seen more than one person shooting snipe on a 
large meadow, which is now covered with well-built houses and 
more than one church.* Such a relation would be almost in- 
credible with us ; but there are abundance of facts passing 
every day before my eyes, which render it no longer surprising. 

The streets in the lower part of the town are narrow and 
irregular. Those in the upper part are straight and spacious* 
The whole surface is very level, though it was once undulating. 
It has been gradually brought to its present condition, by the 
advice of a city oflScer, who seems to have had more perseve- 
rance than taste. The inconvenience is felt in many ways, 
and particularly in carrying off the waste water ; a circum- 
stance intimately connected with the health and prosperity of 
every large town. 

A stranger usually sees the public edifices first ; and I have 
as yet employed my mornings in this way. The Hotel de Ville 
is a very large and showy building of white marble, and has 
within very handsome, I migtt say splendid, accommodations 
for the municipahty and the courts of justice. The architec- 
ture is, however, poor, and will not bear criticism. There is 
an anomaly about this building, which 1 never observed in any 
other. While the front is of marble, the back front is of a 
dusky free stone. Nothing can surpass the incongruity of the 
effect which is thus produced, except the wooden cupola which 
surmounts the whole building. Columbia College, formerly 
Kings' College, which I have heard you speak of, as being in 
the suburbs of the city, has been entirely rebuilt ; and though 
it has far too many windows, is altogether, in my judgment, a 

* We presume Lispenard^ meadow is here alluded to.— Tra»9. 
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more chaste and beautiful building than the fonner. A correct 
taste for architecture 1$, however, advancing ; and the new bank 
of the United States promises to exhibit a pure specimen of the 
Ionic order. I was informed by the architect, however, that 
the monied gentlemen who preside over the institution, insist 
upon the arched door way, as being jprc/^ier, though it must de- 
stroy the unity of the whole building* Though there are very 
many churches, none of them are very remarkable. I cannot 
say fliat they are in general in very correct taste ; a circum- 
stance that arises probably from the various opinions of those 
who direct their construction. The portico of St. Paul's I 
must, however, except : it appears to me very beautiful ; exhi- 
biting in the purity of its style, a strong contrast to the mon- 
grel Gothic, and wretched composite, with which your eyes are 
now and ihen presented. 

The houses are a much more important part of domestic 
economy than the churches. They are in general small and 
very low ; at least, so they strike a foreigner. They resemble 
more those of the modern part of Marseilles, than any of our 
other towns* The private buildings are generally brick ; ex- 
tremely comfortable, and perhaps better furnished than our 
houses usually are. Indeed, I have been somewhat struck at 
the luxe of the Americans, in this respect. Une maison bien 
montie, belonging to a respectable merchant here, would make 
some of our wealthy bourgeois blush for their simplicity, in 
having never seen a Brussels caipet covering the floor of a plain 
salle d manger. The houses are always painted outside, as 
well as in ; and the inhabitants seem attached to the natural 
colour of the brick, as they are generally painted with the 
same gaudy, glaring tint. Rough casting in the absence of 
building stone, seems almost unknown. 

Mais il nefaut pas vous assommer^ with this tedious epistle. 
I will leave these matters until another time, and pass on to a 
more agreeable subject. I have visited, as you desired me, 
those places which once filled your heart with so much joy and 
sorrow. Some of the houses are converted into stores— others 
are palled down — ^and the whole quartier has, from the resort 
of the gay and fashionable, become the abode of the laborious 
mechanic and the calculating and busy trader. Even the 
names of the streets are altered, and Great and Little Dock 
and Queen streets are scarcely to be recognized in Water and 
Pearl streets. 1 assure you that I visited the spot with great 
interest where the patriotic governor of New- York, at the close 
of the war, and when the last British soldier had ceased to 
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trample on fhe American soil, gave a grand fete to the Count 
de la Luserne, in which jou participated, and to the det»ls of 
which I have so often heard jou fondly recur, as if even its 
splendour were equal to the event it celebrated. 

The house still stands where the illustrious George Washing- 
ton took leave of his brother officers upon his retirement from 
the armj. I passed through the apartments, with my imagi- 
nation constantly employed in painting that touching and ten- 
der scene, the recollection of which fills your heart so frequent- 
ly with sad but honourable emotion — ^a scene which never can 
recur again, until some new band of brothers, led by some new 
Washington, shall gloriously break the shackles of despotism, 
and after eight years of suffering and peril, and having secured 
file fruits of their efforts to their posterity, shall ^ain, with 
Roman firmness, consent to relinquish all to their country, and 
retire calmly to the shades of private life. Never was tiiere 
a sublimer act of disinterested devotion in the whole history of 
man. The authors are fast gUding into the tomb ; and but few 
are now left to relate the story. 1 rejoice that my country can 
enrol some names among them, and cherishes their honours as 

part of its common inheritance of glory. 

« , « « # « # « 

Adieu, my dear father, although I am interested in the new 
scenes before me, I cannot forget France. Send me, then, 
every detail respecting the movements in the Chamber, and the 
inconsistencies of M. De N. * * * * I have sent you some 
trees to embellish Estelle's favourite alley. Remember me to 
my old companion Frederic, and assure my dearmother of mj 
constant regard. Mille amities a lafamilh C. 

Again I embrace you all affectionately. 

V. DU C-^ — -. 

p. S. As old Gaspard is something of a sportsman, I coihmit 
to his especial care and favour Diane and BriUiant. 


HORACE, BOOK II. CARM. 3. 

When fortune frowns, thine eqnal mind 
Preserve, and when her smiles are kind, 
Extdt not, arrp^ntly vain, 
JBut keep thy caJm and equal strain : 

Whether black care consumes thine hours, 
Or stretched in cool secluded bowers, 
The festal day inspires thy soul. 
And old Falemian fills the bowl ; 
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Where the tall pine and poplar wkite 
Above their Bo<»al shades nnite^ 
Marrying their boughs, and winding nigh, 
' The rapid Ijmj^ runs trembling by. 

Here bring the wine, the perfume bring, 
And the sweet rose, soon perishing ; 
While fortune, youth, and the black twine 
Of the dread sisters leave them thine : 

For from thy fields and fireside blest, 
Thy domes by yellow Tiber kist. 
Soon thou must part ; thine heaps now grown 
So high, the heir shall call his own. 

If rich, and sprung from lines of fame^ 
Or houseless, and without a name, 
Indifferent is ; at the fixed day. 
Relentless hell demands its prey. 

We all are onward urged,^the urn 
Fraught with a death at every turn, 
Must soon or late our lot discharge. 
And we for endless exile mount the barge. 


THE PROPfi&CY OF THE DESTRUCTION OP TROY. 

BOOK I. CARM. 15. 

As o'er the waves the Trojan galleys sped, 
Whenas his prize the faithless shepherd bore, 

A death-like calm o^er all the waters spread. 
And the lulled winds lay cradled on the shore ; 

Rebuked by father Nereus, hoary seer. 

Who thus prophetic breathed his chant of wo and fear^. 

<* Sad omens meet thee, and thy leman vile. 
Whose rape embattled Hellas shall atone ; 

Sworn to destroy thy ties, reclaim tliy spoil. 
And overthrow king Priam^ ancient throne. 

Ah, me ! from heroes* limbs, from coursers* sides, 
The heavy sweat-drops hot and fast run down! 

What funeral pyres thy lust insane provides, 
For all the Dardan line of long renown ! 

Pallas assumes her helm, her aegfis shakes. 

Fierce yokes her thundering car, and all her fury wakes^ 

In vain, fond boy, in Cypria's cai^ confiding, 
May'st thou thy graceful, yellow locks dispart ; 

And on the effeminate lyre the notes dividing. 
Soothe, with lascivious lays, thy lady's heart : 
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In vain ! tby dalliance soft the cwnbroiu spear, 

Tlie keen barbed Cretan arrow shall awuLe, 
The roar of war shall thunder in thine ear, 

Thy slumbers swift pursuing Ajax break : 
Alas ! for deadlier battles then prepare, 
And with black dust stain thine adulterous hair ! 

Scoui*g;e of thy race, Laertes^ awful son, 

And he of Pylos, venerable sage, 
Behold ! with <iiese, vndaunted, hurrying on, 

Teucer and Sthenelus, or skilled to wage 
On foot, the strife of close contested war, 
Or o^er the encumbered plain swift urge the echoing car. 

And lo ! Merion, and the hero sprung 

From Tydeus — he yet greater than his sire. 
Furious shall track thy steps the hosts among, 

Raging with gory steel, and eyes of fire : 

Whom thou, as trembling hart that in the vale 

Sees the gaunt wolf with fangs all armed for death, 

Bhalt fly — ^until thy coward limbs shall fail. 
And heavily be drawn by thy panting breath. 

Not sQch the sport thy wanton hope descried, 

When, from Mycenas's domes, thou borest the treacherous bride ! 

The day of wrath oW Ilium dawns at last ; 

The day of wail shall Phrygians matrons know ; 
Achilles rouses ; and, long winters past, 

The appointed hour must come of bale and wo ; 
When Grecian flame shall wrap the Trojan walls, 
And desolation sit on Priam^s prostrate halb I 


MODERN LITERATURE. 


There is, perhaps, nothing more striking in relation to mo- 
dern literature, than the extent of acquirement which excel- 
lence in ^ny department of it demands ; '' il faut savoir pour 
sentir, savoir pour penser, savoir pour parler ;" almost every 
work, to gain even readers, not to say admirers, must be, what 
the " Paradise Lost" has been said to be — " a book of univer- 
sal knowledge :" it must be filled with allusions drawn from 
every possible source ; and the exotics of every age and region ; 
and language must he transplanted into its style : nor is this the 
case alone with the severer productions of intellect ; — with 
history, for instance, where there has been a transition from 
the simple narration of general facts, to a wide assemblage of 
them^ from every quarter ; and an induction from them of ge- 
neral principles in taste, in morals, in goveriiment, in every 
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thing in -which man's head, or heart, or imagination is concern- 
ed ; but it extends even to the lightest M^orks of fancy, to the 
companions of our very idlest hours ; and when we would be 
meditating upon '^ nescio quid nugarum,'' and wish to be ^' toti 
in illis,'' we are hurried away by the strong arm of an athletic 
intellect over some untravelled region, where we are to '' ask 
its earthly name" of every being that we encounter in our 
journey, and to learn his habits, his manners, his religion, his 
history, and, in nine cases out of ten, his dialect, before we 
can presume to indulge ourselves in his conversation. TakeJ^ 
for example, any one of the works of the anonymous and pri^& 
dominating genius in the walks of fiction : what is each of them, 
but an attempt to beguile us by the spells of interesting inci- 
dent and bewitching imagery, into an entire familiarity with the 
history, and antiquities, and prevailing character of the age in 
which be has thought proper to lay his scene ? We are taken 
through every period of British annals, from " Sixty years 
since," back to the days of the grantor of the great charter, 
nay almost to those of the Norman conqueror; and introduced 
to all the customs of successive centuries, as well as to every 
spring of action, in the various revolutions of church and state. 
Even the boarding-school miss, who avails herself of the gene- 
ral exception of discipline, in favour of the ' Waverley' novels, 
and who reads but to indulge her lively fancy in the contem- 
plation of the soft scenes in which she longs to be an actress, 
betrays herself unwittingly into an acquaintance with antiqui- 
ties, which Scriblerus himself might have envied* Another 
novelist chooses to make us conusant of the times of the 
Christian persecution, under the later Emperors of Rome ; 
another of the prevailing habits in the parti-coloured regions 
under the Turkish rule ; and the struggle seems to be, who 
shall find periods, and people, and places, unattempted by 
preceding pens, to form the appendages of what after all 
must owe its chief interest to the faithful pictures of human 
character, which it furnishes, and to the skilful combination of 
a few simple and similar principles, by which that character 
is formed, actuated, and exhibited. 

But this is not all.- These works are never didactic, either 
in their object or their style ; they seldom prepare us, by 
the communication of the requisite information, respecting the 
peculiarities of the modes of living, thinking and acting, of 
those who figure in their scenes, for the very scenes, of which 
the eflect must in a great measure depend upon our previous 
acquaintance with all those peculiarities. This they take for 
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granted ; and where this is not possessed, it is to be obtained 
only by following our author through his discursive track of 
reading ; and furnishing ourselves with those facts which are 
so familiar to him, that he forgets that they are not equally so 
to his readers. It is not enough simply to know such facts ^ 
they must be completely wrought into our minds ; almost every 
Ihing that belongs to the past and to the distant, not only the 
characteristic traits of a people, a country, or an age, but even 
the minutest forms of social life, and the evanescent colouring 
of social manners, are to be kept constantly present to our sight* 
This plan of writing, however it may fail in the production of 
immediate effect, where the associations of the reader are not 
suiBciently identified with those of ^e author, is yet attended 
with some indirect advantages, to those into whose hands bis 
productions fall. The thirst for a full comprehension of what 
has once seized upon their imaginations, leads them often to 
studies of a graver at least, if not of a higher order ; and not a 
few, even of the lighter readers of romance, hasten from Kenil- 
worth and the Abbot, to the sober memoirs of Aikin, or the se- 
verer histories of Robertson and Hume. 
. But it is in poetry that this propensity to the assemblage of 
various knowledge is most singularly displayed. It would seem 
to be a fair conclusion ^ a priori,' that an art which speaks di- 
rectly to the imagination and the passions, should have but little 
to do with associations that must transport us to other climes, 
and identify us with other nations, before we can feel the full 
effect of any one of its productions. We might think that it 
should take us as we are, or as we maybe supposed to be ; that 
our attention should be arrested, and our sympathies excited by 
characters, occurrences and allusions not entirely unlike any 
thing we may ourselves have seen or heard of. It needs but a 
single glance, however, at the course of the most popular poets, 
to perceive how little this natural, and, as might be supposed, 
necessary principle, enters into their plans. One lays his scene 
in the times recorded by the earliest annalists of the Saxons, or 
takes the materials for the fabric of his muse from the venera- 
ble Josephus. Another transports us to the ' gorgeous East,' 
and accompanies every minute allusion in his fanciful tales by 
a note to show its propriety, according to the natural history or 
the mythology of the locus in quo of his luxuriant imagination. 
Another works up the romantic history of the vindication of 
Spanish liberty into one poem, makes the machinery of ano- 
ther out of the monstrous fables of Hindoo superstition, and 
stufis it with sublimities which we must have learned to wor- 
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ship tiiree millions of Gods before we retish or even com* 
prebend ; and another takes us on a pilgrimage along the 
whole shore of southern Europe ; sweeps us through every pe- 
riod of the history of every people that we pass ; contemplates 
them as they were, as they are, as they might be ; reaches the 
region in which lus own mind loves the best to linger ; and 
when he has conjured up around each spot of it every associa- 
tion by which it is endeared and consecrated in the recollections 
of the enthusiast of ancient lore, leaves us ' spell-bound' at last 

* amid the clustering Cyclades.' 

It is plain then, that, in the wide ramblings of a literature 
like this, .very little is to be found which is simply and purely 
national ; and, to those who insist that in the creation of a na- 
tive literature among ourselves, the subjects, the scenes, and 
the style must be exclusively American, the example of our 
intellectual mother may be pointed out, whose felicity in the 

* prole virum,' in the line of literary descent, will at least be con- 
ceded, whatever, in other respects, may be denied to her as a 
nation. We have not,, like the early Italians, a language to rer 
deem from the shackles of monkish barbarism, nor like the 
modern Germans, a new one to compound from the pure fount 
of original etymology* Formed, as we are, from a mixture of 
almost all the people of Europe, our national associations are 
necessarily few, and those few have not as yet entwined with 
them enough of the ^ ferrugioeas flores antiquitatis,' to make 
them as sacred in our own eyes, as they will probably be in those 
of our posterity. Of the mummery of Aboriginal superstition, lit- 
tle can be learned, and of that little, it seems that nothing can 
be made ; of traditionary history we have hardly any that is of 
a romantic character. The belief in witchcraft wliich looks a lit-« 
tie better for the purposes of the literary adventurer, was but 
local and temporary, and with its best appliances, would fur- 
nish but a poor substitute for the widely-spread submission of 
the soul of man to the empire of judicial astrology. But, we 
are remanded to Nature by the advocates of the domes- 
tic system ; we are told, and truly told, that our mountains 
tower as high, our forests spread as wide, our rivers flow 
as far, and our cataracts thunder as loud, as those of any 
country in the world ; and that we are abundantly furnish- 
ed, at home, with all the materials of at least the highest or- 
der of descriptive poetry. Be it so ; but witliout the tradi- 
tionary associations connected with the stronger features of Na- 
ture, even in the old world, what could be made of them ? As 
a single instance — could Lord Byron himself have sunk the sun 
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to sleep so sweetly behind any cis-atlantic mountains, as be- 
hind ' the Delphian Cliff ;^ or could he have made the ' Queen 
of Night' assert her reign so majestically from any summit of 
America, as from the ' high Hymettus V It is the magic of as- 
sociation that fits every thing for the poets' hand ; and at this 
moment^ and it will perhaps be the case for years to come, 
more poetry is to be made out of the humblest hillock upon the 
surface of the long inhabited regions of the other continent, 
than out of the whole American chain of Apalai^hes, Allega- 
nies and Andes. 

Supposing it to be conceded then, that our materials, at 
leasfiin the provinces of poetiy and fiction, must be gathered 
from an extent as wide as that which has been laid under con- 
tribution by transatlantic genius ; that we cannot be exclusive 
either in our subjects or our style ; and that the path pursued 
by ourselves, although at first, perhaps, with unequal steps, 
must be essentially the same with that which has conducted 
our elder brethren in safety up the steeps of literary fame, the 
next question is, whether we are to go to the sin^e people 
from whom we sprang, for our models, or whether we are to 
attempt to combine in the as yet unformed character of our 
national literature, the various excellencies of the established 
ones within our reach. This question can hardly be better an- 
swered in a more philosophical spirit, than a similar one has 
been by Sismondi, in relation to another country. " To con- 
" fine ourselves to the study of our own literature alone, (allud- 
" ing to that of France) is to remain in a condition of partial 
" knowledge. Those by whom it was created were influenced 
" by an inspiration which is now extinct ; in their own hearts 
*' they have discovered rules which they have never defined 
" even to themselves ; their works have been examples of per- 
" feet excellence in their kind, but examples are not to be 
" confounded with models, since models are for those alone 
" who doom themselves to the wretched trade of imitation ; 
" the critics who have succeeded them have discovered in 
" their writii^s the natural direction of their minds, and, per- 
** haps, of that of their nation ; they have shown by what course 
" these distinguished men have arrived at the eflfects which they 
"have produced, how any other course would have turned them 
" aside from their aim ; what proprieties they have been dis- 
*' posed to preserve and have been able to dignify in the eyes 
" of those for whom they exert their powers ; they have thus 
" strengthened our prejudices, while they have shown us what 
" they are ; and all that is requisite, is to beware how we con- 
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'^ sider the maxims with which they furnish us as essential to 
" the mind of man. Other distinguished men have, written- in 
*' other languages ; they have been the glory of other litera- 
" tures ; they, too, have acted powerfully upon the soul, and 
^' have produced all the effects by which poetry and eloquence 
'^ are uniformly accompanied. Let us study the manner of 
" these authors ; let us judge of them, not by our own rules, 
" but by those which they themselves have followed ; let us 
** learn to separate what belongs to the intellectual character 
^' of a nation from what belongs to that of the species ; let us 
" raise our views to a height that may enable us to distinguish 
" those precepts which spring from the fountain of beauty, and 
*' are common to all languages, from those which are gathered 
" from great examples, sanctioned by habit, vindicated by talent, 
" and supported by their apparent fitness, but which have, 
** among other nations, yielded to other rules, adapted to other 
^^ modes of thinking and other perceptions of fitness, sanction- 
^^ ed by other examples, and justified by reasonings no less 
" subtle, and an analysis no less profound.^' 

Little else can be needed to show the advantages that might 
be derived in the improvementof a national literature from the 
prosecution of it with views as liberal and extensive as those 
which are here disclosed ; and a portion of the pages of this 
Magazine will be regularly devoted to some humble efforts in 
this, direction, by presenting, from time to time, such sketches 
and specimens of writers in other languages of stationary and 
deserved celebrity as may, it is hoped, awaken the curiosity and 
excite the emulation of the few among us, who are, or may be* 
come aspirants to similar distinctions. 


THE COMMON LAW. 


Counsellor Sampson, in a Discourse* delivered before the 
New- York Historical Society, has made a violent attack upon 
the common Law, which he has denounced as a foolish and ab- 
surd system, engendered in Ihe superstitious brains of the bar- 
barous Saxons, reverenced with blind infatuation through suc- 

• An Annivemary Discourse delivered before the Historical Society of 
New- York, on Saturday, December 6, 1823 ; showing the Origin, Progress, 
Antiquities, Curiosities, and Natu|!| ^f the Common Law. By WiUiamr 
Sampson, Esq. New- York. 8vo. pp. ^8. 1824, 
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cessive ages, and altogetlier unworthy of the present enli^ten- 
ed generation. This, it must be confessed is a heavy chai^ ; 
ktid if one tenth part of the abuse lavished upon the Common 
Law be deserved, then indeed were our ancestors mbst egregi- 
ous fools ; and we, their worthy descendants, if we continue to 
uphold that rotten fabric, deserve to be branded as the degene- 
rates sons of degenerate sires. But if, on the other hand, it 
should appear, that this learned Discourse, from beginning to 
end, is a tissue of specious sophistry, and that the Common 
Law, which the Pilgrims brought with them from the shores of 
England, and which our fathers considered so rich a legacy, 
as to incorporate it into our present form of government, in 
truth merits the high encomiums that have been passed upon it 
by some of the wisest and greatest of men, — ^if it can be prov- 
ed that under this system of Law we have enjoyed unexampled 
prosperity, and happiness, and liberty, then our admiration of 
the reformer will abate ; and we will begin to think that the 
learned Counsellor has been fighting with a phantom conjured 
up by his own ardent imagination. It is an easy thing to call 
hard names. But it should ever be remembered that satire is 
not argument* In discussing, therefore, the opinions of Coun- 
sellor Sampson, whatever may be our admiration of the scintil- 
lations of his wit, and the bright embellishments of his fancy, it 
is our duty to strip his sentinients of their gaudy appendages, and 
bring them naked to the infallible test of truth. 

The most striking fault of the Discourse before us, is its want 
of order and method. It is entirely destitute of that " lucidus 
ordo," which characterises the writings of all profound thinkers ; 
and is written, to say the least of it, in a very unphilosophical 
spirit. So far as we can understand it, the object of the work 
seems to be, to do away the Common Law entirely, and to sub- 
stitute in its place " a code of written reason." Like most 
pretended reformers, however, our author takes care not to 
propose a system of his own ; but merely contents himself with 
indulging in a vein of satirical remarks upon what he considers 
the absurdities of that system which he has chosen to decry. 

The Discourse purports to be " an account of the Origin, 
Progress, Antiquities, Curiosities and Nature of the common 
Law ! !-' How far this is accomplished, we shall perceive as 
we advance. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 

After a brief introduction, our learned author affects to regret 
that our students of law. are obliged to enter the temple, 
" through the vestibule of the Commentaries of Sir William 
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Blackstone," in which, he says, feey are " greeted wifli phra- 
ses strange to the ears of freedom ;'' and from the perusal of 
which they imbibe "dangerous principles, concealed by the 
fascinating eloquence of that author." Really, one would ima- 
gine from this, that the Commentaries of Blackstone were the 
horn-book of the youth of America ; whereas our young men 
seldom commence the study of the law, before they have re- 
ceived an academical education, and are, therefore, generally 
well grounded in republican principles ; so that all this fear of 
their imbibing erroneous doctrines from Blackstone is ideal* 
We are afraid, too, that the celebrated work of the *' Vinerian 
Professor," which has justly been denominated " the most cor- 
rect and beautiful outline tiiat ever was exhibited of any human 
science," will continue to be read and studied by the Ameri- 
can student ; at least, until we are provided with a better. — 
But, says Mr. Sampson, the author of the Commentaries (whom, 
by the bye, he " damns with faint praise") " could not make 
" that a science, which was reducible to no fixed rules orgene- 
** ral principles ; and the more he brought it into light, the 
'^ more the sunny rays of his bright genius fell iqpon it, the more 
*' its grotesque forms became defined, the more they proved to 
*' be the wild result of chance and rude convulsions." Here 
is strange doctrine indeed. The common law no science ! 
a mere heterogeneous mass of fabulous traditions huddled to* 
gether without order or method ! Verily, if this be true, then 
have we been wandering in darkness for ages past, and have 
now just reason to exclaim, " Alter e coelo cecidit Bacati !" 

Several pages are next occupied with a tirade against Black- 
stone ; and, for all that we can perceive, the " sole head and 
front of his offending," is, that he has spoken bf the " pristine 
vigour" of the common law, as it existed previous to the 
Norman conquest. Sir William Blackstone is too ai^umenta- 
tive a writer, and adduces too many authorities in support of 
his opinions to be overcome by a sneer. 

Here we are completely puzzled, and must confess our utter 
inability to follow the thread of our author's reasonings* If 
there be any logic in it, it lies too deep for our penetration. In 
one page, we have extracts from Blackstone, showing his plan 
of an historical account of the law, in anotl^r we are treated 
with some ongtna/ remarks upon the dignity, me use, and the 
nature of history ; now, we are made acquainted with the pe- 
dantry of Coke, the prejudice of Hale, and the doirnright ab- 
surdity of Fortescue, and immediately thereafter are told what 
posterity will say of us, who ignoran^ly-and superstitiously bow 
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down before, and worship " the common law, a mysterious 
essence," an " enigma, a " metaphor," " an idol that ever- 
more sits cross-legged and motionless upon its antique altar ! !" 
But we feel ourselves unable to do justice to the author's elo- 
quence, and shall therefore take the liberty of quoting his words* 

" Let us keep in mind, that we too must become ancestors and be jndg^ 
by posterity* We cannot altogether foresee what may be said of us, but 
part we may imagine. These people, [it may be said,] long after they had 
set the example of self-government upon principles of perfect equality, had 
reduced the practice of religion to its purest principles, executed mighty 
works, and acquired renown in arts and arms, had still one pagan idol tQ 
which they daily offered up much smoky incense. They called it by the 
mystical and cabalistic name of Common Law. A mysterious essence. 
Like the Dalai Lama, not to be seen or visited in open day ; of most indefi- 
nite antiquity ; sometimes in the decrepitude of age, and sometimes in the 
bloom of infancy, yet still the same that was, and was to be, and evermore 
to sit cross-legged and motionless upon its antique altar, for no use or pur^ 
pose, but to \^ praised and worshipped by iQnorarU and superstitious vota- 
ries. Its attributes were all negative, its properties all enigmatical, and itt 
name a metaphor.^ p. 17. 

Having thus disposed of the origin Kniprogress^ the author 
now takes a " rapid view" of the antiquities of tbe common 
law. There is a great parade of learning to prove, what no- 
body ever doubted, that the ancient Britons were not many 
removes from barbarism. But, the connexion between this 
fornudable display of quotations from outlandish authors, and 
the common law, we leave for those who have had the pa- 
tience to plod through this part of the Discourse, to discover. 
Supposing all that is asserted of the ancient Britons, Picts, and 
Scots to be true, to what does it all amount ? Has the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of the conunmon law ever contended that 
all its principles had their foundation in the days of the '^ Jutes, 
and Angles, and Saxon princes, and Scandinavian sea-kings ?" 
To prove, tlierefore, that these nations were barbarous, is of 
little avail, unless the Counsellor will also prove that the En- 
glish nation has been barbarous from tlie period of the Romans 
down to the present time ; and in fact, that the whole history 
of England is one long dark night of ignorance and barbarism. 
This curious but useless parade of learning occupies the great- 
er portion of the Discourse, and the author then relapses into 
his old strain of abuse, in which, of a truth, he seems to be very 
much at home. The legal profession will surely be under great 
obligations to one of their brethren, who asserts that the " law- 
yers have not been the ornaments of their country ;'' but have 
degraded their faculties, and wasted their energies upon a sci- 
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ence of ^ entangled jurisprudence, incapable of improvement 
or advancement." * Our Marshalls, and Kents, and Storys, 
and Websters, will be gratified with the compliment of being 
called ignorant and infatuated worshippers of a " Pagan idol,'^ 
laborious plodders in absurdities and nonsense, servile and de- 
graded " copiers of Norman subtleties and Saxon barbarity," 
who spend their days in cultivating a tree " of sickly and ex- 
otic growth, that has no sap nor freshness ; upon whose wither- 
ing branches ^ome faint pale blossoms may appear, but rich 
fruit cannot ripen."t 

In the 52d page we have a beautiful picture of the state of 
legal science, as it would exist if our author's ideas were 
adopted. Then we should have a plain and simple code, ca- 
pable of being easily explained and understood by the meanest 
capacity ; then our lawyers, " no longer forced into the de- 
grading paths of Norman subtleties," would " resolve every ar- 
gument into principles of natural reason, universal justice, and 
present convenience," &c. &c. 

All this is very pretty ; it is the beau ideal of law ; but 
we conceive, is much better adapted to the people of Utopia, 
than to us, with all the imperfections of our human nature. At 
all events, before our author's plan can go into successful ope- 
ration, one of two things must occur •,-— either we must go back 
to a natural state of society, when wants are few, and all the 
complications of commercial intercourse are unknown, or we 
must wait till the millenial period, when we are taught to be- 
lieve that men will act with the strictest justice, and live in a 
state of perfect beatitude. 

If the common law be a " Pagan^idol," it has the honour to 
enrol among its worshippers many enlightened men, who havQ 
been the glory of their age ; in England, Bacon, Mansfield, 
Hardwick, Sir William Jones ; and in our own conntry, such 
men as Hamilton, Pinckney, Marshall, Story, and our late 
Chancellor Kent, the last of whom is, even now, by the light 
of his powerful intellect, and the splendour of his various learn- 
ing, illustrating and upholding that very science which Coun- 
sellor Sampson would fain teach us to be nothing but a chaotic 
mass of absurdity. We have been accustomed to look up to 
these men with some degree of reverence ; and before we con- 
demn them as foolish expounders of a blind science, we should 
like to see some shadow of evidence in support of the charge 
which has been brought against them. For this we look ia 
vain, in Mr. Sampson's Discourse. 

* Vid. p. 52. t Vide p. 52, 53. 
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The last particular we shall notice, is tlie opimon expressed 
concerning the English Reports, which the author would not 
allow any longer to be quoted, or even referred to for illustra- 
tion. We should be sorry to see the law reduced to so nar- 
row a system as this. Is it any objection to the enlightened le-^ 
gal opinions of our greatest judges, that they have had recourse 
to the civil law, and the maritime codes of the different nations 
of Europe, to illustrate their arguments ? We would rather 
see our lawyers and judges forcing into their service all the 
learning which it is possible for man to attain ; and the legal 
profession would not suffer, if it contained many more than it 
does, of such men as Sir William Jones, who was equally vers- 
ed in the laws of the Hindoos and the code of Justinian. Let 
our jurists then dive into the mine of the common law — let them 
ascend the chivalric heights of the feudal system — let them drink 
deep at the pure fountains of the civil law, and the result will 
be honourable to their profession, and glorious to their country. 
But the best answer we can give to this notion, is in the words of 
one of our most learned judges, when, in the argument of a cer- 
tain cause involving important principles of equity, it was urged 
that the English Reports since the revolution, not being of bind- 
ing authority, ought not to be quoted, or listened to with any 
attention. Adverting to this, in the course of his decree, the 
Chancellor observes : 

** Far from me and from my friends be such frigid philosophj,^ or such 
unreasonal^e pride, as may turn us with indifference or disdain from the 
decisions and the wisdom of other nations. It is to be recoUected^ that we 
hare yery little domestic precedent in matters of equity to guide us. A 
question of thtekind has, probably, nerer before arisen in our courts.. We 
nwat resort for information to the courts of that nation from which our ju- 
risprudence, as well as the best of our institutions, are derived ; and we can 
do it with uncommon advantage. It cannot, I presume, be seriously expect- 
ed, or even wished, that I should confine my researches, to the more loose 
and scanty repositories of equity learning of a date prior to our revolution* 
and that I should shut my eyes upon the improvements and lights of the 
present age."* 

Upon the whole, this Discourse appears to us to be one of 
the most rambling and incoherent we have ever seen. Almost 
every page exhibits a nan sequitur ; and we challenge the pro- 
duction of any treatise, in which tliere is more of what is tech- 
nichally termed " travelling out of the record." The style of the 
work is in general diffuse and declamatory ; frequently care- 
less, and occasionally eloquent. As a specimen of the latter 

• Johnson^s Chancery Reports. voL 3. p. 263. 
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qualify, we select ilie following passage ; oaly taking the liber* 
iy of inserting a single word : 

** Our (common) law it justly dear to as ; and why ? becauia it ii the 
law of a free people, and has freedom for its end, and under it we Uve both 
free and happy. When we go forth, it walks silent and unobtrusiye ^y 
our side, covering us with its invisible shield from violence and wrong. 
Beneath our own roof, or by our own fireside, it makes our hopae oar cas* 
tie. All sexes and conditions share its protecting influence. It shadows 
with it^ wing the iufant^s cradle, and with its arm upholds the tottering stepe 
of age. Do the smiles of the babe give gladness to the mother's heart, her 
joy is perfect in the consciousness that no tyrants power dare snatch it from 
her arms ; that when she consignyt to repose, its innocent slumbers are 
l^arded by a nation^ strength, anIFthat it sleeps more free from danger than 
kings amid their armed myrmidons. And when life's close draws near, w.e 
/eel the cheering certitude, that those we love and leave shall possess the 
goods that we possessed, and enjoy the same security in which we lived and 
died.'' p. 60. 

Who would imagine that fiie author of the preceding could 
have written the following paragraph, in which he seems to have 
exerted himself to show with how much ingenuittf old Priscian's 
head might be broken : 

<< The views of the Norman jurisprudence he [Blackstone] exposes with 
no tender hand. The trial by battle, the forest laws, the curfew, the de- 
pendence of the nobles on the crown, and their tyranny over the commons : 
the feudal exactions and forfeitures ; the 60,000 knights bound upon pain 
of confiscation to quell aU resistance ; the enslaving of men'b consciences 
by sour ecclesiastics, who were themselves exempt 6v>m the secular power, 
and who had imported the farrago of superstitious novelties engendered in 
the blindness and superstition of the times between the first mission of St. 
Augustine the monk, and the Norman conquest. The administration of 
both the prayers of the church and the law of the land in a foreign and un- 
known language : the frittering both law and divinity into logical distiao- 
tions and metaphysical subtleties, till what ought to be a plain rule of ac^^ 
tion, became a science of the greatest intricacy : the interweaving by the 
scholastic reformers, as he calls them, of their dialect audi finesses into the 
body of the judicial pdity, so that they could not be taken out without in^ 
jury to the substance ; and that, though statute after statute was made to 
pare off the excrescences, and restore the common law to (what he calls) 
its pristine vigour, the scars remained still deep and visible : how the libe- 
rality of modem courts was frequently obliged to have recourse to unac- 
countable fictions and circuities to recover that equitable and substantial 
justice which was long totally buried under the naiiow rules and fanciful 
nicetiesofthe metaphysical Norman juiisprudenoe." p-^> 10* 

The plain truth is, that Mr. Sampson has undertaken a work 
which b too mighty for him. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to make loose charges, and indulge in a satirical strain 
against any existing system ; but, if we mistake not, the cha- 
racter of a true refonner calls for the most sublime exertion of 
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human intellect* Historjr discovers to us but few refonners, 
and among those few are the names of Bacon and Newton. 
We are well aware that ^ reform,^ applied to all existing insti- 
tutions, whether political, literary, reUgious, or philosophical^ 
is the mania of the day ; but we think that &e maxim cannot 
be too often quoted, ^' to innovate is not to reform." 

In advocating ^e common law, however, let us not be 
understood as asserting that it is free from faults, and stands in 
no need of pruning. The common law has its blemishes, (and 
what system merely human has not?) but in innovating upon its 
long established doctrines we ought to adopt the advice of Lord 
Bacon, who says, that '' it were gmd that men in their innova- 
" tions would follow the example of time itself, which indeed 
" innovateth greatly but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be 
^^ perceived ;" and not pursue Ihat raaical system, which, for 
the sake of a few dilapidated parts, would destroy the whole 
fabric. " Experiments in states," says the great reformer 
of philosophy, ^' are always dangerous, and ought not to be 
^' tried except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident ; 
'' and we ought well to beware that it be the reformation that 
'^ draweth on the change, and not the desire of change that 
" pretendeth the reformation." 

The principle of codification is far from being new. How- 
ever beautiful a " code of written reason" may be in theory, 
we are afraid that, when reduced to practice, it would be liable, 
in a few years, to as many conimentaries and glosses as the 
common law is at present ; and we are confirmed in this opi- 
nion, when we reflect on the variety of interpretations and com- 
mentaries which the most precisely worded and cautiously 
constructed statutes in our statute-book have received. Even 
the Napoleon code, to which reformers are so fond of alluding, 
although it has been in operation but a few years, has al- 
ready given birth to fifty volumes of Reports. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into any farther dis- 
quisition on this important topic, and we are afraid that we 
have already trespassed too far upon the patience of dur rea- 
ders. It is not our intention to devote the pages of this maga- 
zine to subjects of an exclusively professional character ; bat 
the common law is a matter of general concern ; and we could 
not omit this opportunity of stating, that we are not prepared 
to give up a system under which we have flourished for more 
than half a century, and have enjoyed as much of happiness 
and prosperity as ever fell to the lot of any nation, for Quixotic 
notions of possible improvement, or vigionary schemes of ideal 
perfection. 


"^ 
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It ii not now asUhat been of yore ^ — 
The thingt which I have seerif I now can sec no more^ 

Wordsworth. 

O quick for me the goblet fill, 
From bright Castalia's sparkling rill ! 
Pluck the young laurel^ flexile bough, 
And let its foliage wreathe my brow ; 
And bring the lyre with sounding ahell, 
The four stringed l3Te I loved so well ! 

Lo ! as I gaze, the picture flies 

Of weary lifers realities ; 

Behold the shade, the wild wood shade. 

The mountain steeps, the chequered glade ; 

And hoary rocks and bubbling rills. 

And painted waves and distant hills. 

O I for an hour, let me foiget 
How much of life is left me yet ; 
Recall the visions of the past. 
Fair as these tints that cannot last. 
That all the heavens and waters o^er 
Their gorgeous, transient glories pour. 

Te pastoral scenes by fancy wrought I 
Ye pageants of the loftier thought ! 
Creations proud ! majestic things ! 
Heroes, and demigodsy and kings ! 
Return, with all of shepherds' lore, 
Or old romance that pleased before ! 

Te forms that are not of the earth, 
Of grace, of valour, and of worth ! 
Te bright abstraqtions, by the thought 
Like the g^at master's picture, wrought 
To the ideal's shadowy mien. 
From beauties fancied, dreamt or seen \ 

Te speaking sounds, that poet's ear 
Alone in nature's voice can hear ! 
Thou full conception, vast and wide 
Hour of ihe lonely minstrel's pride, 
As when projection gave of old 
Alchymyi visionary gold ! 

Return I return ! oblivion bring 
, Of cares that vex, and thoughts that sting \ 
The hour of gloom is o'er my soul ; 
Disperse the shades, the fiends controul. 
As J>avid's harp had power to do. 
If sacred chronicles be true. 


> 
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Oh come ! bj ererj classic speU, 
By old Fieria^s haunted well ; 
By reyels on the Olmeian height 
Held in the moon^ religiooa light ; 
By nrgin forms that wont to lare 
Permessus ! in thy lucid wave ! 

In vain ! in vain ! the strain has past ; 
The laurel leaves upon the blast 
Float withered, ne^er again to bloom, 
The cup is drained — the song is dumb— 
And spell and rhyme alike in vain 
Would woo the genial muse again. 


midsumuer-dat's dreak of a medical student. 

I had been six months a disciple of the celebrated Doctor 
Langlancet, during which time I had attended a full course of 
lectures at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. I had 

dozed through the prozing, interminable harangues of Dr. ; 

had beheld with delight the graceful flourishes and scientific 
gang froid, with which the Professor of Chirurgery is wont to 
take off the afflicted members of suffering individuals ; and had 
breathed the perfumes of the east, in the laboratory of the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. I had walked the hospital, and visited 
the different infirmaries for the eyes, the ears, the lungs, and 
the skin ; where patients have their five wits blessed, (as poor 
Tom says,) for the sake of sweet charity. I had even, once or 
twice, in my ardour for acquiring knowledge, and seeing prac- 
tice, (as it is called,) been induced to venture into the building 
next the soup house, where the sick poor of a population of 
one hundred and thirty thousand are crowded, sweated, vacci- 
nated, bled, blistered, physicked, suffer the various operations 
of sui^ery, and are, I was going to say, cured, in an apartment 
rather less than 15 by 20 feet square. In addition to these de- 
lectations^ I had seen a young physiologist, in his zeal for the 
improvement of science, tie the thoracic duct of a dog, who 
died shortly after the operation ; and had helped a member of 
the Lyceum, skilled in comparative anatomy, pick the bones 
of a dried Kangaroo, which gained him much credit from the 
learned body to whom he presented it. 

Hitherto I had only been the recipient of knowledge, and 
had never, as yet, had an opportunity of imparting my informa- 
tion, or practising my skill upon others. Like a sponge, 
I had imbibed the waters of science at every pore^ till I had bt^- 
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come full even to saturation, and I now longed to swell the 
mighty deluge of uncertainty and contradiction, with my the- 
ories, my opinions, and my facts. 

My worthy preceptor, Doctor Langlancet, was a great bleed- 
er. From the full blooded apoplectic, to the feeble, exanguined 
victim of phthisis, all who fell into his hands were as sure of 
having their veins emptied as their pockets. Gout, fever, 
rheumatism, and dropsy; carditis, hepatitis, and diaphragmitis ; 

!>lethora, and tabes mesenterica, and whatever other deadly 
be of poor humanity may swell the ranks of the most copious 
system of nosology, were manfully attacked by him, fleam in 
in hand, and like a giant-quelling Jsuight of old, he literally 
waded throu^ seas of blood to the eminence he had attained. 

As a matter of course, Langlancet had many rivals, and con- 
sequently many enemies, lie most prominent and deadl)r of 
these was Doctor Polypus, who manifested as great an aversion 
to phlebotomy as my master did a fondness for it. 

But if the patients of Polypus escaped the lancet, it was at 
the expense of their bowels. With such loads of drugs were 
they drenched, with such doses, mixtures, and combinations of 
the various articles of the materia medica were they assailed, 
that the stomach of the stoutest horse would have manifested 
symptoms of repugnance; and the gentle Doctor Kitchener, 
with his peristaltic persuaders, would have stood aghast at 
beholdifig them. 

Langlancet and Polypus had also espoused different sides, 
on the important, and much agitated question, touching the 
origin, and contagious nature of yellow fever. Langlancet was 
a firm believer, or at least, supporter, of the theory of impor- 
tation. Polypus, as great a stickler for domestic origin. Lang- 
lancet used to bring forward, in euphonious order, the names 
af Lind, Moseley, Currie, Hunter, Haygarth, Hosack, Francis, 
Sir Gilbert Blane, James Hardie, and every other pestilent au- 
thor, from Thucydides down to Doctor Townsend ; Polypus, 
would oppose to them Rush, Miller, Mitchell, the Editors of 
the Medical Repository, and a lon^ Ust of lesser worthies, who 
if not a host in themselves, individually, were unquestionably 
so, when taken en masse. Langlancet thundered forth the 
names of the mighty dead ; Polypus thundered out those of the 
still more mighty living. Langlancet fortified himself with 
long stories about contaminated slave ships, concentrated 
effluvia, infected holds of vessels, pestiferous sugar boxes, and 
cotton bales. Polypus made no less noise about marsh mias- 
mata, unsavoury docks and streets, death distilling cyst pools, 
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^nd plague-producing church yards. To such a height did 
these discussions rise, that one day, in the heat of argumenty 
at a meeting of medical brethren^ (so called from their pro- 
verbial unanimity) Langlancet made a violent application upon 
the most prominent feature of his opponent's face, who, in re- 
turn, lent him such a facer upon the organ of vision, as pro- 
duced several curious optical effects upon the Doctor's retina* 
A scientific set-to would have been the result, had not the 
bystanders interfered, and prevented the fray. The nose of 
Polypus was reduced to its natural size, by an emollient ap- 

f plication ; and the optic of Langlancet recovered its native 
ustre, by the skilful application of a few leeches ; but no plas- 
ter could be found to patch up their feud, which now became 
more settled and deadly. 

But I find I am as far from my story, as a ;cealous disputant 
from the question in point, or a prosing parson from the thread 
of his discourse. I have said my worthy master, whose exam- 
ple I longed to emulate, was an inveterate phJebotomist. I had 
not yet had an opportunity of performing this operation ; but 
never did youthful knight bum more ardently to essay his un- 
tried arms, than did I to breathe a vein, and bathe my lancet in 
the issuing current. After the manner of noviciate barbers, who 
for lack of better customers, are wont to scrape well-lathered, 
bladders of wind, for the sake of practice, I had, indeed, open- 
ed the veins of several large cabbages ; but this, as it was attended 
with no risk, and followed by no profit, was at best but a dry 
sort of bleeding ; — ^something like tapping an empty beer-barrel, 
or drawing the cork of an exhausted bottle of champaigne. 

I was sitting, one sultry morning during the dog-days, in my 
preceptor's office, studying the celebrated chapter of Benjamin 
Bell on phlebotomy, in which he sets forth, with professional 
technicality, the comparative merits of cross-cuts, oblique punc- 
tures, and longitudinal incisions ; and gives frightful details of 
thrombusses, punctured arteries, and. aneurisms. I had be- 
icome quite nervous, by reading these accounts, when I was on 
a sudden startled by an uncoutii, swarthy head of a man pop- 
ping in at the window, who exclaimed in an agitated, grating 
voice, " Where is the Doctor ? Is Doctor Langlancet in ?'* 
Recovering from the surprise into which this spectral appear- 
ance had thrown me, I recognized the features of a half cracked, 
simple fellow, who dwelt in the neighbourhood, known by the 
name of Harry Slender, who, having no particular occupation, of 
his own, spent his time in attending to those of his neighbours. 
" Wliat do you want, Harry ?" exclaimed I, a liltle vexed at 
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being thus interrupted. ^' Oh, for heaven's sake, Doctor, cried 
Harry, come and see a drownded man down on the dock here ! 
Oh, he's very bad, 1 know he can't live, but only just come and 
look at him.'' As there could be no hanA in looking at a man, 
even if he was very drowned indeed^ and as there mi^t be a 
chance of rendering him some assistance, (that is, of bleeding 
him,) if he was not, I accordingly put my lancet into tny pock- 
et, and forthwith accompanied Harry. On the way, I learnt that 
the m^n had not been very long in the water, which induced 
me to conclude that his case might not be as desperate as was 
reported. When we reached the wharf, I there indeed found 
a poor fellow, lying, like a half-drowned rat, against a cellar 
door. He was surrounded by a group of idle cartmen, and 
dock-lounging vagabonds, to which latter fraternity, the subject 
of speculation seemed to claim fellowship. Having pulled the 
unfortunate out of the water, and rolled him vigorously on a 
barrel, without eiSect, they sagely concluded it was beyond the 
power of art to resuscitate him ; so depositing him against the 
cellar door, they quietly resigned him to his fate. How long 
he had remained in this situation, I did not learn, but from the 
appearance of the body, and the countenances of the specta- 
tors, which expressed a degree of listlessness and apathy mcon- 
sistent with the excitement of a novel object, I conjectured he 
had lain there some time. On turning the bead over, which 
lay with the face downwards, as if rooting in the dirt, I found 
that the breath of life had not yet departed ; and from the spiri- 
tuous exhalations which proceeded urom his nostrils, it seemed 
to me to be a question, whether rum or water had most contri- 
buted to his distressed condition. His pulse being small, and his 
extremities cold, as indeed was the whole of his body, I soon 
found that this was no case for phlebotomy ; and as no chari- 
table Samaritan seemed disposed to take him in, 1 recommend- 
ed to those present the propriety of conveying him to the hos- 
pital. 1 fartiier stated, that if any well-disposed cartmen would 
carry him thither, I would accompany him, and get him admit- 
ted. At this proposal the cartmen began to sneak off in differ- 
ent directions. One fellow, who had been kicking his heels at 
the tail of his cart for a half hour, got up and drove off in a great 
hurry, saying he had urgent business at the Cofiee House. 
Another said that he could'ntgo, as his horse was weakly, hav- 
ing just recovered from a fit of the botts. And a third brute of a 
fellow wanted to know what he would get by the job, and said 
he could'nt go under two shillings. At last a more benevolent 
cartman was fimnd, who offer^ to carry him for the love ol 
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charity, provided somebo^ would go along, on the cart, to 
keep the poor fellow froiti rolling off. After much ado, for 
there was as great a lack of assistance, as there was abundance 
of curiosity, apd after much kage counsel, touching his position, 
had been expended by divers well disposed persons, who, ne- 
vertheless, would not stir a finger to help him, we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting him on the vehicle. Some recommertded him 
to be laid upon his side, others upon his back, but the greater 
number insisted that he should be put upon his stomacH, with 
his head down, that the water might run out. Disregarding 
these advices, I had him placed in a recumbent posture, with 
his head resting on the breast of a little red-faced fellow, in a 
straw hat and corduroy trowsers, who had volunteered to go 
along, and who seemed to have more bowels of compassion, 
than any of the other spectators. 

Men usually admire what they have not the soul to imitate ; 
and straw hat and corduroy trowsers received much applause* 
And notwithstanding a tall, gaunt fellow, who had refused to do 
this service, tinder pretence of being nervous, predicted with ^ 
sardonic grin, that they would both tumble off the tail of the 
cart before they reached the corner, of which disaster 1 myself 
had some strong suspicions, he performed his part to admira- 
tion. Clasping his hands round the waist, and digging his knees 
into the flanks of his protege, he stuck to him like wax, or to 
use a more appropriate, though rather vulgar simile, " like death 
to a dead negro." 

Not being particularly desirous of riding with this select com- 
pany, 1 walked on before the cart. In this manner we proceeded 
toward the Hospital,where we soon arrived, as the driver, thoii^ 
a benevolent man in the main, seemed to value his own time 
more than the comfort of his burden, and rattled the poor devil 
over the pavement with such celerity, that I was in continual 
fear of the premature separation of his drunken soul from his 
half-drowned body. 

Thanks to the tutelary genius of the patient, and the tena- 
cious gripe of his protector, we reached the place of our desti- 
nation in safety, where I resigned the object of our cares to the 
attentions of the Physician of the Institution. The ride seemed 
to have been of service to him, and as they lugged him off the 
cart, he exhibited signs of returning animation, and muttered 
some indistinct words of complaint. He was conveyed to a 
ward, and his dripping vestments being torn from him, placed 
in a warm bed between two blankets ; and before I left th^ 
house I had the pleasure of hearing epispastics and warm fo- 
mentations ordered for him. 
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On my return to the office, I resumed my seat, and my vo« 
lume ; but whether the scene in which I had just been engaged 
had dissipated my mind, or whether the heat of the weather, 
and a glass of ale I had taken at the Hospital, had rendered me 
drowsy, I know not ;— certain it was, 1 could not confine 
my attention to the subject, and it was with the greatest efibrt 
I could retain the meaning of a single passage. I found that 
my labour was in vain ; so closing the book, and tilting my 
back, in the yankee fashion, against the wainscoat, I settled 
myself in an easy posture, and unconsciously lapsed into a de« 
Ucious, dreamy state of reverie ; and things past, present, and 
future — ^things of the earth, and things unearthly — things that 
have being, and things that have no being, came flitting before 
my mind, m wild and fantastic confusion. But perfect peace is 
not to be found here below. I was doomed to have my soli- 
tude again broken upon, and, Uke poor Imogen, I found ^^ I 
was sprighted with a sprite.^^ I heard a noise at the window, 
and presently saw the head and shoulders of some individual in 
the street, come poking again through the casement. With not 
more aversion did the ancient son of Gaul behold the hated 
face of Monsieur Tonson, than did 1 recognize for the second 
time, the swart, scrawny, ill-omened visage of Harry Slender* 
I was about inquiring the meaning of his presence, when Harry, 
who like the raven, never came but with bad news, croaked 
forth in notes of ten-fold trepidation, " Oh Doctor ! Doctor ! 
here's another man down here got a fit — he's very bad indeed ; 
his face is as red as a gooseberry, and he froths at the mouth 
like a cat with the colic — Some say it's a convulsion fit, but I 
think it must be an after-plaxy." 

Although I wished Harry far enough for his officious zeal, 
common humanity, as well as professional obligation urged me 
to accompany him. Something also whispered me that proba- 
bly I would here have an opportunity of performing my long- 
wished-for operation. So, a second time behold me, under the 
auspices of a half-witted vagabond, repairing to witness, and 
not indififerently, a sad specimen of suffering humanity. To 
my surprise, I found that the distressed person, on the present 
occasion, was no other than the little straw-hatted, corduroy- 
breeched fellow with the red face, who had so humanely as* 
sisted the drunken and drowned man to the Hospital. Whe- 
ther the inebrious fumes which steamed from the saturated sys- 
tem of his charge had afiected him — whether the intense beams 
of the sun had pierced his skull, spite of its paleous covering, — 
or whether a stiff glass of grog, which a kind grocer bad given 
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him on hi^ return, as a reward for his philanthropy, had pro- 
duced the mischief, I could not tell ; but there laj the poor 
fellow on the floor of the grog shop, with every symptom of a 
huge apoplexy. His eyes seemed starting from their sockets ; 
his breathing was laborious ; the fluids from his whole system 
seemed condensed into his head ; he foamed and sputtered 
frOm the mouth, and exhibited altc^ether an awful and terrific 
spectacle. I saw at once that his case peremptorily demanded 
bleeding ; so drawing forth my lancet, with a trembling hand 
and beating heart, I prepared for the operation. Imitating the 
manner of Dr. Langlancet, I called, in a pompous tone, for a 
basin and bandage, and having tied up the man's arm, and se* 
lected a prominent vein, boldly plunged in. As I made the in« 
cision, the patient, in a convulsive movement, jerked his arm 
upwards, and the lancet penetrated about half an inch deeper 
than I intended. The spectators gave a murmur of satisfac- 
tion, at seeing the blood follow the lance in a stream ; but to 
my dismay and consternation, I soon became sensible, from its 
florid colour, and salient flow, that it was arterial blood, and 
that I had pierced the brachial artery, instead of the vein. At 
this discovery, I. became completely stupified, a cold sweat 
stood upon my forehead, my heart beat wildly, and my knees 
shook under me. 

The loss of blood, however, whether arterial or venous, 
seemed to have a happy eflect upon the patient. His face be- 
came less tui^id, and he evinced symptoms of returning sense. 
At this, the greasy mob lauded my skill to the echo ; but their 
plaudits fell like lead upon my breast. The blood had now 
neariy filled the basin ; the countenance of the sufferer had 
changed from its gooseberry hue ; and the pressure being re- 
moved from the brain, the apoplectic symptoms began to miti- 
gate. I had, hitherto, stood gazing in mute amazement at the 
gushing fluid, but I now saw it was high time to check it, if 
possible. 

There is nothing which casts such an utter damp upon the 
heart, as to find our worst apiprehensions of evil realized to the 
full. So, until now, though the presumptive proofs of my blun- 
der were positive and damning, 1 had still entertained a vague 
and feverish hope that I might have been mistaken. But when, 
on loosening the bandage, the vital current, instead of being 
checked, spouted forth in an increased torrent, I then realized 
the magnitude of my job. My first concern was for my patient 
— " I have, perhaps, put the life of a fellow being in jeopardy." 
My next concern was for myself--<*'^ I have ruined my own 
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reputation — How shall I ever be able to show my face after 
this unlucky accident ?^' If it had happened to Dr. Langlancet, 
it would have been passed over as a trifle. The man would 
have had an aneurism,— perhaps, have lost his arm ; but that 
would have been his loss, not my master^s, who would have 
gone on prescribing and phlebotomizing with as much eclat 
as ever i — Or if the accident had chanced in some obscure 

Elace, where there were few witnesses, and I had not been 
nown, if I could not have saved the patient, I might at least, 
have taken to my heels and preserved myself. But here I felt 
hedged in ; every body knew me, as Harry, in bis officious zeal, 
had been careful to communicate my name and reudence to 
the bystanders, and I had not even the chance of escaping un- 
known. 

Such thoughts, and a thousand others glanced over my mind, 
as I tried to stanch the blood with my handkerchief. But 
my efforts were unavailing, and I now, for the first, began to 
fear lest the man should bleed to death under my hands. I 
grew feverish, and impatient ; cursed Harry in my heart, and 
wished the grocer, who had given the man the brandy, to the 
Old Harry. 

Hitherto, I had kept my countenance with Spartan firmness ; 
and the spectators Were divided between admiration, wonder,, 
and doubt. But when they saw that I could not, with all my 
efforts, stop the blood, they began to express their feelings, in 
grumbling tones, to each other. 

Some one, in the first panic, had run for another doctor ; 
and who should now enter, to cap the climax of my misfortunes, 
but my master's hated foe. Doctor Poljrpus. When he beheld 
the exanguined countenance of the before ruby-faced mortal, 
and saw the blood still oozing from his arm (for the man's faint- 
ing bad somewhat abated its rapidity,) be turned to me, and ex- 
claimed with a sneering tone and aspect — ^^ A pretfy piece of 
business forsooth — Here's a nice kettle of fish.— Gentlemen, I 
give you all to notice that here has been murder committed." 

These terrible words came upon me like a thunder clap. I 
became frantic, and dizzy. I began to grow '^ a weary of the 
world," and in a sudden fit of desperation, started up, over« 
turned Polypus by a box on the side of his head, and running 
furiously to the river, plunged headlong in« 

Like Clarence in the play, I heard the dreadful roar of wa- 
ters in my ears, and like him too, I awoke from niy horrid 
dream* In my extacy, I had fallen from my chair, and soused 
into a large tub of water, standing hard by, where Langlancet 
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had lately been making some pneamatic experiments. It was 
some minutes before I recovered the full possession of my sen* 
ses, and could realize that I had not stuck a man in the bra-^ 
cbial artery, or committed the two deadly sins of murder and 
suicide* 

Neither could I separate the circumstances which bad oc- 
curred in my vision, from those which had really happened ; 
nor was I certain, whether I had carried a drowned man to 
the Hospital, or whether it was all an ^^ unreal mockery'^ A 
visit from the coroner, the next morning, who informed me of 
the death of the drowned patient, convinced me of the truth of 
at least that part of my adventures, and that epispastics and 
warm water were not the sovereignest things on earth for sub- 
mersion. 

I have never since met the little red-faced fellow who cau- 
sed me such anxiety in my dream : but I never see Harry 
Slender without a feeling of horror and aversion, similar to 
that which the prattling barber produced upon the unfortu- 
nate gentleman in the Arabian tale. And the sight of the long 
nose and lank visage of Polypus gives me the same sensa- 
tion as if a bucket of cold water was suddenly poured down 
the back of my neck. 


THEORY OP THE WORLD.* 

The European, who declared that for centuries to come we 
should import our literature and our science, would probably 
recant his opinion, if he was informed that this is only the fifth 
Hiew theory that has been broached on this side of the Atlantic, 
within as many years. De la Metherie, if we rightly remember, 
enumerates one hundred and thirty diiferent theories of the 
earth, derived from the invention of letters to his own time. 
Our existence as a nation dates but a few years back. If we 
proceed as we have begun, we shall ere long rival, at least in 
number, if not in ingenuity, the theories of our elder bretliren 
of Europe. 

Although the learned of all ages have turned their attention 
to the study of the structure of th^ earth ; though they have 
climbed the highest mountains, descended into the deepest val- 

*An Abstract of a new Theoryfof the Formation of the Earth, by Ira Hill, 
A. M. Baltimore, 1823. 8 vo. pp. 214. 
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1^, iiiid literally left no stone unturned in theilr researches, 
jet it must be acknowledged that thdr labours have been in a 
great measure fruitless. '^ The immortal Werner, of deceased 
memory," as he is styled by Jamieson, spent a long life in the 
very bowels of the earth, and roundly asserts that nothing of 
the constitution bf the globe is known beyond' its mere crust. 
Cuvier, the Corypheus of geologists, in his late work on the 
formation of the earth, has the following sentence : " When 
i formerly mentioned this circumstance, of the science of ge- 
ology having become ridiculous, I only expressed a well known 
truth, without presuming to give ray opinion.'^ 

Within a few years, however, geology has assumed higher 
ground. Rejecting the humble aid of mineralogy, or the still 
humbler assistance of analysis, geologists can determine by a 
single coup d'oeil the composition and structure 6( a moun- 
tain range ; they can settle to a nicety the diiference between 
clay slate and slate clay, or the more important distinction be- 
tween amygdaloid and breccia. Newest floetz trap and oldest 
1^ sand stone, formation and stratification, have become 
words of fixed and determined import. To crown the whole, 
^e brilliant discovery respecting the alluvial and diluvial for- 
mation, has put the finishing touch to the science of geology. 

Our author commences, with singular felicity, his abstract of 
a new theory of the earth, by dedicating it to the American 
Cincinnatiis, Major General Andrew Jac&on ! Who so worthy 
indeed of being instructed in the formation of this globe as he 
'whose name has been so loudly sounded on its surface ? Who 
so fit to receive the dedication of a work, which exhibits " how 
the sandy alluvion of the Floridas met the triumphant surges 
of the atlantic," as the man who rendere<i this ''alluvion '' il- 
lustrious by his warlike deeds ? Before his abstract reaches the 
honours of a second edition, we would surest, respectfully, that 
the concluding passage of his preface be omitted. We allude 
to the wish there expressed, tiiat the gallant general may suc- 
-ceed in his election as President of the United States. W^ 
have no sort of objection to acknowledging his claims to this 
high station ; but we must protest against their being uiged in a^ 
theory of the formation of the earth. 

Should this example be followed, our literature, in times of 
hi^ political excitement, would present a strange appearance. 
The cause of one candidate might be covertly defended in a 
treaties on arithmetic, or the claims of another secretly advan- 
ced, in an improved edition of Chesterfield. We should see an 
attack on a presidential aspirant, at one time peeping through 
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an analysis of a new mineral, at another lurking in the pages 
of a missionary magazine. Who could be sure indeed that hi» 
Tote was not pledged, by subscribing to a medical journal, or 
that his adherence to a caucus nomination was not secured, by 
his patronage of a new volume of poems ? But ta recur to our 
subject. 

Mr. Ira Hill was led to the formation of a new theory of the 
earth, from observing that infidels make use of the following 
sophistry to confound the multitude ; — It is a natural impossi- 
bility for the waters to cover all the high montains, and the 
God of nature cannot work impossibilities ; and if the waters 
could have been made to rise so high, where did they recede 
to? This our author has most satisfactorily answered* His 
favourite object, however, seems to be, to give to "the gene- 
ral mass of community" clear and perspicuous notions re- 
specting the formation of the earth ; and in this, too, he has suc^ 
ceeded to a wonder ; for we venture to assert, that no man, after 
carefully perusing this book, will presume to dig for salt under 
trachytic rocks, or expect to find bituminous coal in the primi«- 
tive series. But let us endeavour to give Mr. Ira Hill's theory, 
in a few simple words, devested of the attic elegance or resistr 
less force of argument displayed in the abstract. 

The premises of this new theory date six hundred years 
back. The author takes (and in this he is supported by the 
best geologists) the first chapter of Genesis, as the foundation of 
bis system. So far he proceeds boldly and firmly, and we can 
assure Mr. Ira Hill that many very sensible and learned mea 
have been contented with the plain and simple facts stated in 
that sacred book. But it is the privilege of your real genius 
to scorn such narrow bounds ; and we find, accordingly, that our 
author starts ofi*at a tangent, with the ingenious idea that " wheft 
the earth was first made, there were no rocks nor stones in the 
whole confused mass." As it is declared in the abstract, that 
" the most of the ideas " are peculiar to him, we are to consi- 
der this as one of them ; and we leave it to our readers to make 
the most of it. They will, of course, bear in mind the ingenious 
declaration in the preface, that it cannot be expected that 
he shall prove to a demonstration all the propositions which 
may be advanced, and examine carefully " the substantial facts" 
advanced in proof of every statement. — But to proceed with 
this new theory. 

The earth, or, we should perhaps call it, the globe,, is now to 
be considered as an homogeneous mass, with its denser particles 
of matter in the centre, and covered with water as with a man- 
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fle; of course, one can hardly conceive of a better subject for 
moulding into any shape the geologist might require. It is 
highly desirable, however, to create the new or antideluvian 
earth ; and we can readily imagine the author's anxiety on the 
subject — a world is to be made and we will not for the world 
keep our readers in farther suspense. Mr. Ira Hill takes it 
for granted, or proves it, we foi^ct which, that heat is an all 
sufficient cause; but then it becomes necessary to discover the 
cause of heat. This he has ably shown to be derived from 
the following principle, viz. "that when the earth was fashion- 
ed, the concussion of particles of matter, in consolidating, would 
produce heat." This may be illustrated by a famiUar exam- 
ple. The temperature of our bodies in health is the same at 
all periods of the year. Now we will suppose Mr. Ira Hill, with 
pen in hand, deeply cogitating on his new theory, and endea- 
Touring to discover the cause of heat. He meditates, nibbles 
his pen, stirs the fire, dreams of Dolomieu and Yon Buck, and at 
liength rubs his forehead violently : This last movement seems 
to impart an increased heat to the Torehead : upon that hint, he 
boldly declares that the concussion of particles will produce 
heat. The following experiment was instituted by one of our 
scientific friends, and we offer it as an additional illustration of 
this part of the author's theory. A Wellington boot, carefully 
prepared by Mr. Benton, was weired and found to have the 
Sp. Gr. of 1 .89. The thermometer in the airindicated 69**, and 
applied to the boot 70^. A shoe brush, coated with Sgrammes 
Af Day & Martin's best, of the temperature of 70**, was then 
vigorously rubbed upon the boot for several minutes, at the ex- 
piration of which time, both boot emd brush indicated a rise in 
temperature of nearly 40 degrees. This experiment was care- 
fully repeated several times, and gave nearly the same results. 
But we were to detail the new theory, and not to offer any sn^ 
pererc^tory ai^uments of our own. 

The heat being at len^h obtained, in any required quantity, 
our readers may be cunous to know how it is to be managed. 
We shall give the author's own words, p. 21. 

** Heat causes matter to expand, and if once excitedjWiW in* 
crease in power, till it forces its way to a near medium. This 
heat, generB.tei perhaps several miles beneath the bed of the ocean^ 
by its own force, prepared combustion around its focal point, 
and bound by a thick covering of earth and wa^er, must have 
acquired an immense power, before it could raise its incum- 
bent load. The matter which was most exposed to this vast 
furnace of nature became liquified. When the ocean of fit^ 
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within had acquired strength to elevate the mass above, the 
bottom of the ocean was raised to mountainous heights, 
and the liquified matter, as it was exposed to water and air, 
consolidated into masses of what are denominated primitive 
rocks*" 

We must be thankful that we have at last something solid to 
stand upon ; although it be nothing but granite graw wacke and 
old red sand stone. Mr. Ira Hill looks over from these rocks^ 
and gravely declares, that the waters are rushing into the vast 
abyss. We may make a passing remark upon the modesty of 
this amiable geognost. Your Cuviers and Delucs and Saus- 
sures and Buttons have unhesitatingly pronounced upon the 
exact situation of this heat. Accordingly, some* have placed 
it in ti^ centre of the earth \ and if they are mistaken, their er- 
ror never will be detected. Others! assure us that this huge 
fire will be found a few feet under the Puy de Dome in Auvei^e, 
and Humboldt,! standing on one of the peaks of the Andes^ can- 
not refrain from exclaiming, '^ Malheur au genre humain si 1^ 
feu volcanique so fait jour a ftavers le Chimborazo!" All af- 
fect to know its " exact locality ;" but our author, with that dif- 
fidence which characterizes real talent, modestly qualifies hia 
assertions, respecting this internal heat, with a saving ^^ per- 
haps." 

Of course the reader will clearly understand, that the eastern 
continent has made its appearance, and we state, on the author-* 
ity of Mr. Ira Hill, that there were " no winds, nor current, nor 
tides, nor tempests \ of course^ the waters were still, and it very 
naturally follows that their inhabitants remained in a very qui^ 
escent state." This is certainly making smooth weather, 
and we shall find that our author gets ahead accordingly. As 
the fishes were perfectly quiescent when alive, it is certainly 
not unphilosopbical to suppose, that they would settle quietly, 
after death to the bottom, and be quietly petrified, " undisturb- 
ed by any agitation of the waters." p. 25. 

We take this to be one of the most prominent features in the 
New Theory. We have only to suppose that these animak 
were quietly reproduced, and dropped down upon each other 
for ages, and we shall have limestone strata to any desirable extent* 
This is all we are called upon to believe, and it is evidently one 
of those propositions "which it canpot be expected he shall 
prove to a demonstration." It accounts in a most satisfactory 
manner, not only for primitive and transition limestone, but 

* Hutton, Playfair, &c. J Anaales du Museum, vol, 2. p. 176. 

, + Faujas St. Fond, Breislak, &c. 
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for (he appearance of petn&iction, in every part of the dobe. 
It will equally explain the elevated calcareous strata of Jura 
and the Calcaire ostree of Conununipaw, as it has been recently 
described in Silliman^s journal. Chrysologue de Gy, who pub- 
lished, about the year 1804, a theory of the earth, which^ hke 
that of Mr. Ira Hill, is fondee uniquement sur les faits, has set* 
tied the ^' transition series" in an equally satisfactory manner, 
but neither theory will, we apprehend, account for the follow- 
ing phenonaenon. We state it with some reluctance, as it rests 
on the homely ground of fact, in opposition to brilliant philo- 
sophical reasoning. In the super}) cabinet of our friend the 
Count Gazzola, at Verona, we have seen some petriiieA fish 
from Monte Bolcarwhich were quiet enough when we es^miu- 
ed them, but they bore evident marks of having been aft one 
period very active. A pike is seen^ with its mouth widely ex- 
tended, in the act of swallowing anodier fish, which, by the pe- 
culiar wriggle of its tail, seems not particularly pleased with its 
situation, or, at any r^te, far from being in ^^ a quiescent state*^* 
It is possible, however, that tbese^ay have been of a more re* 
cent formation^ and geolo^sts af^ aware that this cuts every 
knot, and solves every difficulty. But — 

^^ Passons au deluge," and we are the more disposed to take 
this leap, as the world seems to have gone on in a very tame 
manner, for the space of one thousand six hundred and fifty 

?ears. As we before stated, Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
sle of Man, are alone elevated above the surface of the water. 
Americai for reasons which will presently appear, is kept in 
reserve. We must have a little patience, and as we are '^per- 
haps several miles under water," we are bound in honour to 
keep cool* The critical moment at last arrives ; the heat 
changes its focal point, and rages violently, but as it hasno safe** 
ty valve, like Perkins' generator, it rages in vain. It receives, 
a fresh accession of caloric from electricity, oxygen or pit coal, 
and flashes out slam, bang ! Hey presto ! and here we are, oc- 
cupying " that extent of territory, usually comprized between 
Cape Honi and the 40th degree of north latitude." This little 
a&ir, of <:ourse, could not reasonably be expected to take 
place without some bustle, as the sequel will abundantly prove. 
AU the rocks above, primitive, transient and secondary, were 
pushed on one side to make way for us ; and hence arose cur- 
rents and tides and whirlpools and eddies, and all the et cetera 
of a complete geological theory. The sea, it is true, exceeded 
its usual limits, but it hardly covered the ancles of our transat- 
lantic brethren. They had passed the perils of the Deucalion 
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flood and the flood of Ogyges, and laughed in scorn of this last 
flood of Mr. Ira HilL 

The author has now redeemed the pledge held forth in bis 
title page. He has exhibited in a clear and concise manner, 
^ to the general mass of community,'' the principal features of 
his netD theory. With Sneer in the play, we may possibly think 
"that we have met with something like this before," but we have 
no wish to detract from the well-earned reputation of Mr. Ira 
Hill, by any injurious suspicions, founded on mere recollection. 
We refer the curious reader to the book itself, and to the XXV 
proofs there set forth in goodly array. His deductions follow 
as natarally as a corollary of Euclid, and even his boldest hy- 
potheses have the force of axioms. Thus, p. 75 : 

" THie torrent moved over the New England states in awful 
grandeur, rolling rocks from the mountains, and driving them 
in broken fragments along the plains. Hence we have a cause 
of the many rounded stones being strewed over that part of the 
continent, hence also we have a cause of the alluvion of Long 
Island being composed chiefly of rounded pebbles." 

Although, in the main, Mr. Ira Hill answers every possible 
objectk>n, in a mild and gentle manner, yet he sometimes turns 
shortly upon his antagonists and murders them in a single line* 
We select, as a warning to others, this appalling sentence. 

" Some pretend that the density of the earth is constantly in- 
" creaang, as we descend from its surface. Of such theorists 
" I would inquire, where cities, plains and mountains have reti- 
^ red to, when during an earthquake they have sunk from our 
*' view ?" Where ? indeed ! we triumphantly repeat. Let 
geologists, in their future essays, indulge in graphic description^ 
of mountain scenery; let them mistake the heights of Bi'ook- 
lyn for a second Pisgah ; and heedless of the interesting alluvial 
deposit on which they stand, babble about the surrounding 

*^ Hills and dales and flowery meads ;^ 

but let them beware of crossing the path of this keen and pow- 
erful disputant. 

The graces of style will hardly be sought for in a work pro- 
fessedly scientific ; and yet Mr. Ira Hill has managed to display^ 
in the course of his Abstract, much vigorous diction, and no 
slight acquaintance with our best old American writers. If 
we were called upon to say what author he most resembled^ 
we should, without hesitation, pronounce the Rev. Mr. Weems, 
of Virginia, to be his favourite model. We have iio rocJtn for 
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compftrison, but quote the following, as a specioien of his gene- 
ral manner. 

'^ The majestic Hudson, elated by the conquest of the firmbar- 
^'riers that confined him, armed with the soil and fragments of 
>^ the mountains he had conquered, in awful grandeur, over- 
^' spreadiog the country, dared dispute the power of the ocean* 
'^Accelerated bj the numerous auxiliaries from the moun- 
^' tains, and strengthened bj arming himself with ^very rock 
^' that opposed his passage, &ie ocean himself retired at bis ap- 
" proacb* 

*^ But from [for] the attack of the powerful Hudson, who mo- 
<< ved from the mountains of freedom, the tyrant ocean would 
<^ have held his dominion over the most luxuriant parts of the 
^^ middle and southern states. But Hudson turned the proud 
^' currents of the ocean to the south, removed the sands and 
<' rocks which would have united the Island to the maip, and 
<^ preserved a harbour unequalled in the world ! !" p. 97. 

Occasionally he collects his whole strength, and throws it out 
withastartlingeflfect; — ^thus: ^^The God of nature neverformed 
a nobler stream than the Susquehannah.^' p. 109. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that although the new theo- 
ry meets with our decided approbation, yet justice and a due 
regard to the interests of our country, require that we should 
pomt out one capital error, (to ^ve it no harsher name,) which 
disfigures the work. We allude to that part of his theory^ 
where he keeps America in the background, until we had al- 
most imagined she was to be left out of the world altogether. 
We put it to Mn IraHill as a patriot, and an American, how he 
could so fi|r sacrifice his country, to the unhallowed ambition of 
being the leader of a new sect in the geognosie. Has he not 
read our own revered historian, (of course we allude to Knick- 
erbocker — ) has he not found in that grave and erudite work^ 
sufficient facts to make him pause in his hasty career, to re- 
nounce this aristocratical idea ? Where were the friends to 
whom '^ the most of the ideas" in his book were communica-^ 
ted ? They are declared to be an honour to their country, and 
a blessing to the age which is illuminated by the splendour of 
their talents.— ^We call then upon those southern lights, <' Dr. 
Samuel K« Jennings, and James Gray, and all the distinguished 
literati of the norwern section of our country,'^ who approve4 
of his theory, and recommended its publication, to give satisfac- 
tory reasons why they suffered such gross partiality to appear. 
Even after he had elevated a part of this continent, his section- 
al feelings so far prevail, as to induce him to keep the norths 
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em and middle states still imder water. They do indeed ap* 
pear at last, but in such a questionable shape, that it had been 
better for ihem to hare remained ^^ perhaps several nuies under 
water'' to this day. We consider sentiments like these as 
dangerous to our union* They will, at no distant period, under<- 
mine the pillars of our glorious national fabric. 

But we have extended our remarks beyond our assigned li* 
mits. We cheerfully rcjcommend this interesting volume to our 
literary and scientific brethren. Those trifling inaccuracies 

quas aat incnria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cayit natura,— 

find no place in this New Theory. Every idea is original 
every illustration apposite, every aipiment unanswerable* 
But praise is superfluous. The author will make his own 
way, and after having formed two continents with such appa* 
rent ease, it will be hard indeed if he does not stand his ow» 
ground. 


rOa THS ATLANTIC MAGAZINK* 

The following touching narrative from the seventh Canto of 
the * Jerusalem Delivered,' may be considered as one of Tasso^ 
happiest efibrts. It breathes the spirit of nature in its tale of 
unaffected love and pastoral simplicity ; and there is no con- 
ceit to mar its language, to put us out of temper with its des- 
criptions, and drive all the charm of a possible reality from tfie 

picture. "* . 

The author in this little piece has drawn pretty copiously 
from the stores of ancient poetry. The imitation of Horace's 
Ode X. book II. at line 63, is too striking to pass unobserved. 
But by the operation of transplanting, these beauties of classic 
antiquity lose nothing in Italian hands ; and adorned with new 
lustre and life, they have successively passed from this second 
ground into the soil of good old English poetry, of Milton a nd 
of Spenser, in days when our verse had equal richness and 

greater strength. 

The Italian, like poets of other climates, borrow occasional- 
ly from one another. Perhaps an illustration of this remark 
may be drawn from a comparison between Petrach's 27th 
Canzone, and the last ten lines of the present story. 
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From tbe « Gierasaleiiimef J^ma^ of Tano^C^urto VIK 

Meanwhile Enniiiia, by the charger le^, 
Through an c^d forest^ leafv shadows fled ; 
Half living, and half dead» her course sustain^, 
Nor more -her fluttering hand the steed restrained: 
So man J paths she turoM that out of sight 
Conveyed, twere vain to follow on her flight* 

Aa the hounds panting from a tiresome c^ase 
Sullen return, unable yet to trace 
The game deep hidden in some sheltering wood* 
From the smooth plain — ^in such ungracious mood, 
Burning with rage and shame, in weary plight, 
Back speeds wiSk visage fallen each christian knights 
Still on she flies ; nor timid turns to view 
If yet the rearward steps her track pursue : 
Through all that night she fled,'and the next day 
CJnguided, witless, kept her constant way : 
Kougbt she beheld, and nought amid her fean 
Heard, but her shriekings mingled with her tears ; 
Till what time Phoebus from the golden rein 
His steeds withdraws, and sinks into the main, 
To Jordan's limpid wave the damsel caine. 
And on the bank's smoo^ margin stretch'd her fraii|0. 
Food she denies ; on griefs alone will feed. 
And only thirsts for tears : but in her need 
Sleep, which to man when misery's arrow stinga. 
Composing rest with sweet oblivioh brings* 
Her pains and senses luIlVI, and gently o'er 
Each weary limb his placid pinion^ boie : 
Still she but seems at peace ; quick viskmt roU, 
And love in every shape invades her soul. 

She dozed, till wafted to her ears were borne 
The songsters joyous note that greets the morn, 
The murmuring rivulet, the rustling bowers, 
And zephyr sporting with the waves and floweri^ 
She lifts beriaoguid eyes--and looks each way \ 
That lonely home of shepherds to sunrey ; \ 

When seems a voice to speak ; which calls once BibiB 
Of sobs and flowing tears the fvuitfnl store. 

Amid the maid^ lament, a clear sound floats. 
And breaks her sigh : a shepherdV are the notes, 
Join'd with the woodland pipe : gently she goes ' 
To where that melody e^ soft cadence rose : 
In the mild shade a reverend form she spied, 
Entwining wicker-work his flock beside ; 
And while his hands the steady task prolog, 
Three youths, to soothe his labour, pour the song. 

The unaccustom'd arms, so sodden seen 
Terror infused — ^but soon with gentle mien 
Erminia spoke-^urn'd her benignant look. 
And her gold ringlets from tteir bandage ikoc^ : 
Vol. I. JVb. /. 7 
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* Your pleasingr cares, tkiiee happy band !* abecciety 

< Still, still pursue, ye &roured of tne skies ! 
These arais come not on mnrderoiui message bent, 
Your songs to hush, four labours to prevent. 
Yet Father, saj, how in this placid ground, 
. When war^ aspiring flames are kindling round. 
Has fear of soldier wrongs no dwelling found ?, 

* Son,' he replied, * no outrage this domain. 
Nor tresspass yet has ventured to profane: 

Nor Mars, with note confused, reachM this sequestered plaia. 

I know not if kind heaven indulgent spares 

The k)wly innocence of shepherd^ cares ; 

Or, as the thunderbolt more seldom lights 

On the deep vale, but scathes the mountain heights,*^ 

So foreign swords their thirsting fury wreak 

On royal heads—nor hither, spoils to seek. 

Soldiers intent on gain, with hand impure 

Can our neglected poverty allure. 

Neglected ? yes, by otheis— dear to me, — 

More dear than sceptred wealth can ever be. 

Ne'er does ambition^ wish, or love of g^n. 

In this untroubled breast its home maintain : 

In the clear wave my thirst I stoop to slake. 

And fear no poison scattered on the lake; 

While unbought portion for my frugal board 

This flock, this yttle ground, by turns afford. 

Few are our wants ; and bmall the stock we need 

To nourish life : behold my sons, — they lead 

The herd to pasture ; and no daves surround 

My peaceful threshold, or protect my ground. 

So live I lonely ; waiehing with delight 

The goat and stag run nimbly in my sight. 

The bird to heaven expand its feathery pride. 

And sportive fishes through the streamlet glide. 

Time was,— 4hat season when man^ opening hour 

Still plays the child,-— that other things had power 

To wake desire: this pasture counted mean, 

I fled my natal plains for other scene ; — 

Where regal Memphis spreads her palace walla. 

Amid the ministers that filPd its halls 

I too was plac'd ; the gardens all my care,— 

Yet courtiy wiles 1 saw, and proved them there. 

Rash hope allured me ; long vexatious time 

Endured I ; but when passed my flowering prime. 

And with it courage failed, and hope grew cold, 

I mourned my vanisbM peace, my tranquil fold. 

Adieu, ye courts ! 1 cried,-— these friendly shades 

Returning found, and pleasure with my glades ; 

As thus he spake, upon his words intent 

Erminia calmly hung ; such reasoning sent 

Peace through her stormy senses, and sunk deep ; 

Some pause she made-nieterminM then to keep, 

Till Fortune smoothed her steps anotlier way. 

Within that secret vale her partial star. 
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< Thou, happy one, but who thyselP, she crie9» 

* Evil hast only knowB, let pity rise, . 

If heaven unenvyiog lot like thine pennit. 

For all my woes, which pity well befit 

Here in this g^tefcil shade I fain would be 

A common habitant with peace and thee. 

Haply, these g^roves among, I soon may part 

With half the mortal weight that hinds my heart :— 

If gold or gems, those g^ods the mob adores. 

Could move thy wishes, I have ample stores.* 

She spoke ; and from her eye g^ePs chrystal tear 

Let beauteous fall---then sobVd into his ear 

Part of her man}' woes ; and in reply 

The pitying shepherd wept, and answered sigh for sigh. 

Then sweetly soothM her ; and with glowing zeal 

The sire enkindled, such as fathers feel-« 

And to his ancient partner points her road. 

Of kindred soul possessM, by heaven bestowed.-— 

The maid in rustic spoils equips her now, 
And binds the peasants fillet on her brow. 
But her eye^ motion, and her agile mien. 
Bespeak no native of that woodland scene ; 
The noble light no sliaggy robe can hide. 
And every vaiying shade of grace and pride: 
While in each action, to its honours true, 
Stijl kingly majesty shines glittering through. 
Forth with the wand her guiding fingers hold, 
She leads the flock, then turns them to the fold^*- 
From the rough paps extracts the milky stream, 
And in the circling vessel chums the cream. 

Oft, as in summer heats the sheep reclined 
In the calm shade, refreshing coolness find. 
Her hands on spreading beech, or laurel bark. 
In thousand shapes the well-known letters mark ; 
And the bard fate, her hapless loves that crowned. 
She cuts on thousand shmbs that flourish round — 
Then, her own figures frequent as she views. 
With beauty's choicest tears her cheek bedews : 
And weeping cries—* This mournful tale conveyed 
Ye generous plants preserre ] In your kind s^ade. 
Should e'er one constant lover dwelling make, 
Such varied griefs as mine may pity wake :-^ 
Unequal^recompense, he chance may cry. 
Gave Love and Fortune to such constancy ! 
Perhaps some future day, if e'er by heaven 
To mortal^ earnest prayers assent be given. 
Far as these woods that form may sometimes fly. 
Which now too little heeds my hopeless sigh : , 
May see this fragile frame lie buried low, 
And of brief sobs and tears the tardy meed bestow. 
Though through life's hour with miisei^'s pangs opprest. 
At least in death the spirit may be blest : 
And these cold ashes, when their flames have died. 
Enjoy what kindless fate on earth denied.' 

M. E. 
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MOTES ON A VOYAGE TO CARACCAS. 

No. !• — La Gvyra* 

On the 13ih at dawn, we descried land. It was the moun-^ 
tain of Caraccas ; the highest summit of which, distinguished,, 
on account of its peculiar form, hy the name of SUla de Cara- 
eas^ or Saddle of Caraccas, was joyfully pointed out hy the 

?as6enger8, who were natives of the city that lay at its feet« 
^here was scarcely a breath of air to break the waves, over 
which our little back rolled with a du^sb motion, that ill 
suited our anxiety to reach the sbore» To prevent our i:etro- 
gading, as the current set strongly against us, we had recourse 
to sweeps, by the aid of which we were enabled to advance a 
mile or two before sunrise. To this event I was now looking 
forward with no ordinary emotion* As if to greet his coming, 
clouds piled cm clouds bad gathered themselves about that 
part of the nKMintain^s brow, on winch the ' powerful king of 
day' was first to ali^t on his entrance into the scene around 
us* Their daric masses were deeply contrasted by their gra^^ 
dually brightening summits ; and in watching their movements^ 
I exulted in Ihe idea that I was realizing a scene so admirably 
described by the poet: 

*' Tbe lessenhis doudsr 
The kindling azure, and tbe mountain^ brow 
Illumed with fluid gold, bis near approach 
Betoken glad — — w 

As the sun gradually uprose from the bed of clouds, their 
diminished forms slowly vanished, and left his path through 
flie fields of ether clear and unobstructed. At the same time,, 
the morning breeze began to swell our idle sails, and first to 
curl the waves, and then to lash them into foam. Our sweeps 
were cheerfully laid aside, and we once more bounded over 
the waters that stilt separated us from the wished-for land. I 
could not help remarking, that the heaving motions of the ves- 
sel no loiter produced those sickening efifects on our raw 
]>assengers, now that land was in sight, which they had occa- 
sioned formerly, when sky and ocean alone were visible. The 
most tinud walked the deck, with an air of confidence, that 
would have done honour to Neptune himself. Sickness was 
forgotten and languour laid aside, and all were ready to ex-" 
claim — 
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Oh! wbo can tefl^-^are lie w^ose liear^ has tried 
And danced in trimnpb o'er the waters wide,— 
The exulting sense-— the pulse's maddening play, 
That thrills &e wanderer of that trackless way ! 

At eleven, we ran to an anchoring ground. To the ri^t, 
on the south and west, lay Cabo Blanco^ a high promontory^ 
whose whitened sands, burnishing in the sun, sufficiently ex« 
plained the origin of its name* Nearer along shore, a thick 

Sove of cocoa-nut trees marked where stood the village of 
ajcatia. Immediatelv in front, hy the small town of La Guy-«. 
ra, at the verv base of the lofty mountains, which rose pre- 
cipitously behind, and lent here and there a projecting platform 
. for some little fortalice or signal town. To the left, moles of 
batteries were visible on the strand, till in the distance Ma« 
cuto^s verdant ^scenery closed the landward view. 

Immediately after our anchoring, a gun was fired from a 
amall fort on the heights, and the Colombian flag unfurled, to 
announce our arrival* About twelve, a launch, with the na-* 
tional flag at the stem, came along side, bearing on board the 
harbour master, health oiBcer, &c.* These gentlemen pro« 
ceeded to examine into tfie name and . condition of the vessel 
and passengers^ which dutv being speedily performed, they 
left us at our own diftposal. We sent for a canoe, which, 
rowed ^y four lusty mulattoes, soon made its appearance, and 
took our persons 'and baggage to the shore. The surf beat 
hi^ and I was considering, when we came on a line with the 
only wharf visible, bow we should be conveniently landed, 
when I was astonished to find our canoe, of a sudden, surround- 
ed by a whole posse of coloured fellows. Each of these^ 
wading up to his breast in water, took a passenger on his 
back, and with the greatest alertness conveyed us safe and 
dry to terra finna. Our ba^age was brou^t to us in. the 
8aaie way, and the price demanded for the use of the canoe, &c^ 
was about four dollars. 

The wharf was crowded witiii persons anxious to see the 
coming strangers. The most of them were black ; and their 
muscular, athletic forms presented a marked contra^ to the 
puny and wan appearance of the whites. This contrast is in 
part observable throughout the West-Indies. The whites. 
ikre in general very much deteriorated, by a long residence iu 
tropicsd countries, both in their colour and general strength. 

* Muscat^ formerly barber, to Martinique, and perchance tooth drower, 
flkow physioian and health oflElcer. He rcceiTesnine.doIlara> for erery visit 
tEia Yessel 
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The seeming exceptions are constitated by the fat paanches 
of bans vivans, who would gladly purchase exception from this 
deceitful appearance of superiority. 

At right angles with the wharf runs the wall of the town : 
through one of the gates of this wall we were conducted to an 
office, where our ba^age underwent a trifling examination by 
tiie custom-house officers. After passing the gate, we ascend- 
ed a small^street, crossing the two principal ones at right angles, 
fflid ending abruptly at a short distance, in the ru^ed base of 
tfie mountain. We were conducted to the principal posa- 
da, or boarding house, and thence directed to our respective 

I places of business or pleasure. I waited on Echandia, the col- 
ector of the port, to whom I had a letter of introduction. I 
found him pleasant and afiable in his deportment, and received 
much hospitable attention at his hands. By him I was intro« 
duced to Avendano, the governor of La Guyra, at whose house 
I had the satisfaction of dining, in company with a small, but in-* 
telligent circle of friends. The conversation, as it may be sup- 
posed, turned chiefly upon subjects connected witti the state 
of the country, and its present struggle for independence and 
freedom. On these subjects these ardent Colombians spoke 
with a warmth and energy that could not fail to interest a lover 
of freedom, and to engage his best wishes for their success. 
With respect to the United States, they entertained, in general, 
very correct information, and anxiously looked forward to the 
acknowledgement of their independence by our government* 
Of Mr. Clay, they entertained tiie most exalted sentiments ; 
reverencing him no less, as a warm defender of the rights of 
his own country, than as the enlightened statesman, who em« 
braced in the grasp of his wide benevolence every country 
upon earth, wbose citizens were entitled, by their intelligence 
and bravery, to the enjoyment of liberty. As is usual, how- 
ever, with these people, conversation, however animated and 
uninterrupted, is seldom instructive. Common places are 
frequently discussed, with an impetuosity of manner, and a ve- 
hemence of style, that would lead a stranger to their customs 
and language to suppose them engaged in treating of the most 
important and extraordinary subjects. 

La Guyra is generally called the port of the city of Caraccas, 
and is not of much more recent date than that city, which was 
founded 250 years ago. It is situated at the foot of the mouur 
tains, ccmiposing part of the chain of the Andes, which lose 
themselves to windward, near Trinidad, and the average height 
of which is 4500 feet. In the rear of the town however, the 
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mountaii&'s het^t is no less than 9000 feet. The harbour is a 
roadsted of the sea, protected by a mole with batteries, some 
of which are suspended in the heights, and Others line the shore* 
The wall toward the sea is strong, and has a r&mpart with bas- 
tions, forming, in time of peace, a pleasant promenade. The 
rear of the town is defended by the wall of rocks, which rise al- 
most perpendicularly, and forbid all access. There was but a 
small number of troops here at this time, but sufficient to be 
able, with the aid of the militia of the place, to defend it in case 
of a sudden attack, until reinforcements from the interior should 
arrive. The sea before the town is always more or less agi<» 
tated ; in consequence of which, vessels are loaded and discharg*^ 
ed wife no little difficulty. This becomes impracticable at 
fimes ; and when the wind blows hard from the north-west^ 
it frequently happens that all the vessels lying in the road are 
driven asdiore. This, however, happens but very seldom;- 
the prevailing wind being the north-east, or regular trader 
Canoes act as lighters to the vessels, and they receive four ddl- 
Jars for every freight. 

The space on which the town of La Guyra is built, that part 
af It at least which fronts the sea, is not more than 800 or 900 
feet in width, from the base of the mountain to the sea. Il 
may be treble tfais in length ; after which the course of the 
streets winds up the pass of the mountains for a short distance. 

There are two parallel streets ; the upper one of which is 
the longest, and pursues die course I have first designated. After 
making an angle, it is intersected in the middle by a deep ra« 
.vine, throudi which runs the river Guayra. Over this, some 
bridges are %own, which connect the opposite sides of th» 
street, and the part of liie town already described, to another 
part, nom chiefly in ruins. In the street just described are the 
remains of a church. 

In the lower street is situated the plaza, or market-place. 
This is SL half square, surrounded by shops ; and to it the in- 
habitants throng in the morning, to purchase their daily faret 
Thejr beef looks not as well, by any means, as it does with us f 
not on account of any inherent bad quality in the article, but 
because the butchers are ignorant of the proper manner oi 
cutting it up. Air the fat is taken <^ from the meat, and 
leaves it^ of course, but a meagre^appearance.^It is sold at a 
dollar and a^half for the aroba^ or twenty-five pounds. Culina-' 
ry vegetables are plentifully supplied from Ihe valleys of Ca- 
raccaa. - 

The government house is a very plain, and ordinary build-< 
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ing, no mse distinguished from the private hooses, excepting by 
its magnitnde. It is the residence of the governor, and h also 
ased as a custom-hmise. 

The private dwelling houses are generadly built after the 
Spanish fashion. A zagnan^ or paved entry in the front, leadi 
to an ample square, or court-yard, in the centre. Around this 
runs a corridor, on which the several apartments of the house 
open, and from which the stairs branch. Since the earthquake 
of 1812, few houses are more than one stbrj high. The win- 
dows have coarse frame grates, and are neither provided with 
glass sashes, nor with shutters. This gives all the houses, not 
excepting the residence of his Excellency, the appearance of so 
many tlungeons of confinement ; and tends to throw an air of 
gloom over the whole town. This effect is net a little heightened 
by the appearance of the dilapidated buildings, and roofless 
walls, which meet the eye on every side, ^ving melancholy to- 
kens of past destruction. 

It is in vain that from these gloomy objects the stranger turns 
to the heights above for relief. The barren and rocky aspect 
of the precipices that overhang the town, and seem to threaten 
it with still greater ruin in some future convulsion, infuses ad- 
ditional horror into the scene, and he gladly flies to the sea shore 
to dispel, in the view of the harbor, animated with shipping, the 
effect of the horrid prospect be has left. 

There are the remains of three churches, all of which were 
destroyed by the earthquake. On the ruins of one of them, a 
temporary building has been erected, in which holy mass is per- 
formed daily, and a sermon delivered each Sunday morning. 
A curate presides over the spiritual interests of La Guyra. He i» 
held in high estimation for the faithful dischaige oi his paro- 
chial duties, and not the less thought of, because he is withal a 
bon vivant. He is a warm patriot, and thunders forth, with no 
little vehemence, excommunication and death, against the ty- 
rants who would subjugate bis country, and too surely put an 
end to his ministry. 

The number of inhabitants in this town was formerly esti- 
mated to be eight or ten thousand. The destructive earth- 
quake, the long continued wars, and the consequent frequent 
emigrations have nearly depopulated it, atid scarcely left two 
thousand at the present time. Of these, a large majority is 
composed of coloured people. I may here take occasion to ob 
serve, that this class, from their number, and the necessary as- 
sistance and service they lend to the new government, will no 
doubt assume, as they already do, the right to participate in 
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the public honours of the 8tate« As an instance of their inipor<* 
tance, it may not be irrelevant to mentioD, that, at a ball given 
by the Governor of La Gpyra, the niece of one of the principal 
personages in the executive department of the .state was com* 
pelled, through motives of policy, to accept the proffered hand 
of a black colonel, as a partner in the dance. The few re- 
maining firiends of the old government take no Jittle delight in 
circumstances of this uature, and presume from them to augurthe 
most unfavourable results* Many friends, too, to the new or- 
der of things, do not hesitate to express their fears, that the pie* 
ponderance of the black population may prove dangerous, and 
finally subvert the power of the whites. Such fears are how- 
ever set aside, by ai^uments drawn from the naturally docile 
temper of these very people, and the wise regulations which 
it has been, and will no doubt continue to be, llie policy of the 
administration to adopt towards them. Laws for the total 
emancipation of the slaves, had first been passed ; and if I am 
not mistaken, there were already two senators of this class ad* 
mitted into congress. Enjoying all the civil and political 
rights, to which, as men, they can be entitled, they will neces- 
sarily be disarmed of all cause of complaint, and be bound to 
the government, no less by attachment, than by interest. 

The town of La Guyra is under the control of a political 
and military governor. Avendano, a young and intelligent na- 
tive, joins both these ofiices, in his own person ; and is very 
much esteemed by his fellow citizens for his talents and the 
strong attachment he bears to the general cause* 

The climate of La Guyra deserves next to be spok^oi of. 
Enclosed by the most lofly mountains, and on the verge of the 
ocean, and placed in the latitude of ten degrees from the equa- 
tor, seldom or never enjoying the benefit of rain, it has been 
supposed to be the hottest place in all Spanish America. But 
I doubt very much if this be the case. Throughout, nine 
months of the year, from November to July, inclusive, the 
trade wind seldom ceases to blow, with a freshness that proves 
highly grateful. Thus when I first arrived, which was in De- 
cember, I was scarcely incoounoded by the heat, and certainly 
found it not greater than at the neighbouring islands. In the 
remaining three months, not included above, lon§ calms pre- 
vail, and then the inhabitants suffer most ; but even then I 
question if the heat be greater than in the West Indies gene*- 
rally, in which the same causes exist, and consequently produce 
the same disagreeable effect. Bonnycastle, in his comprehen' 
give work on South America, has indeed pronounced an opi- 
VoL I. JVb. /. a "^ 
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nioti.cofitfurf to that which I have here advanced, aad contra)rf* 
to the experience of the best authorities in the place ; hut 
that this author must not be implicitly reUed on, 1 shall now 
attempt to show* In the brief notice he takes of La Guyra, I 
find the following sentence. 

^' This is the hottest place in Spanish America. The yel« 
low fever has prevailed for the last ten or twelve years« 
Some think it was imported from the United States^ others that 
it was occasioned by an overflowing of the river Guayta, fiUing 
the cellars and deep places with water that became stdignant, 
andeschaled putrid effluvia.^' 

Now I verily suspect that this author never could have vi- 
sited the places he describes, when he speaks of cellars in La 
Guyra, in which there is not a single one to be seen. As to 
the opinion of yellow fevers being imported frOm the United 
States, few, excepting your ultra contagionists, but would think 
tlie idea too ridiculous to be worth repeating. Mr. Bonny«« 
castle unfortunately adds, ^^ The inhabitants suffer dreadfully 
from yellow fever.'' I presume by the term "inhabitants," 
is meant the natives and residents of the place, as distinguished 
from strangers and transitory visiters. In attaching this mean* 
ing to the idea intended to be conveyed, I believe I am war- 
ranted by the best rule, that of usage ; and 1 must flatly contra- 
dict my author, in the assertion he makes. The regular in- 
habitants are never attacked with this disease. They are, it 
is true, subject^ after great rains, to bilious fevers, and chronic 
biUous ^flections; but as to the genuine yellow fever of Rush, 
the endemic causus of tropical and tropicoid climates, Ihey 
know it not among themselves. 

Strangers only are subject to this terrible disease. The ro- 
bust and plethoric and the young, are the more especial vic- 
tims of it ; and when lai^e numbers of these arrive simultane- 
ously^ as bodies of troops in time of war, and sailors, they will 
be extensively affected, and the disease then assumes its epi- 
demic fcmn. There are, however, certain seasons, which, from 
unknown causes, are more especially favourable to the produc- 
tion of tliie yellow fever than others. At no time, however, is 
Ae disease observed to be contagious. On this subject I con-^ 
▼ersed much with our very intelligent consul, Mr. Lowry ; and 
his testimony, strengthened by a long series of observation, goes 
Tery clearly to establish this point. I likewise enjoyed the 
gratification of conversing with Mr. Eckard, consul at St. Tho- 
mas, whose opportunities of information have been very ex- 
tensive ; and who more than twenty years ago, was singularly 
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iostnimeiital in exposing the fallacious statemefits of one of the 
strongest supporters of contagion,* as respected the spread of 
the disease, by this imaginary cause, in his own house. 

At the time 1 Visited it, La Guyra was remarkably healthy, 
there being scarcely a sick person in the tovm, and conse^ 
quently no employment for the sonsof £sculapius* 

The commerce of this place was formerly very extensive* 
In Bonnycastle's work above quoted, it is computed at 346,000/. 
sterling, per annum, in exportation of Cacao, indigo, coffee, 
cotton and hides, and its importations are estimated to have 
amounted to 5 11 ,700/. The unsettled state of the country has 
made a great reduction in this respect. There are but few 
merchants resident in La Guyra, and even these, unless vessels 
constantly arrive to their consignment, spend most of their 
time in Caraccas. Those whose business renders their pre- 
sence in La Guyra indispensable, have their dwellings in May- 
catia, a village at about a mile's distance, along the shore* 
There they retire after the day's fatigues, and enjoy repose, and 
the reviving freshness of the sea breeze. There were only 
two American houses in La Guyra, when I visited it. Mr* 
Lowry is the consul of the United States for this part of the 
country ; and from his long experience and extensiv^nowledge 
of the localities, &c. and likewise from the hospitable atten- 
tion he pays to his countrymen, he justly deserves and obtains 
a lai^e share of American business. 

The articles of export and import, a hove referred to, are 
hrought from the interior on mules. These animals are re- 
markably serviceable, being able to carry great burdens on 
their backs. A barrel of flour is the ordinary load with which 
they ascend and descend the mountain ; over which lies %he 
path from La Guyra to Caraccas, extending fifteen miles. 
They are preferable to horses, inasmuch as they require less 
food, can subsist longer without it, and are moreover sure- 
footed and safe. Each muleteer, who wears a white cassock, 
has generally six or eight mules under his charge, ^<^ith which 
Jbe makes two trips regularly every week. The price for each 
load is 14 bits, or shillings. 

. In the eastern extremity of the^ town,, through the ravine 
before mentioned, flows the river Guayra. It ruahea down 
in a small stream, through a large cleft oi the' jppuntain, up 
which you can follow its rfcvious and r6mantic course for miles. 

* I refer medical readers to this Tthvoliimu of the Medical "Bfi^iXotjy 
}|r this curious document. 
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Every now and then it forms some suitable bed, or ba«D9, 
ukrhich afford very commodious baths to the inhabitants. In 
the grateful luxury which these baths furnish, they freely in- 
dulge ; and they are both braced and refreshed, as the water 
which descends from above is of a temperature much infe- 
ferior to that of the surrounding heated atmosphere. There 
are some situations, along the ascent, which conmiand the most 
imposing prospects, and are singular, wild and picturesque. 
At the base of some jutting eminence, from which umbra- 
geous trees throw abroad their ample branches and overarch 
the stream that gui^les beneath, you enjoy on the one side, 
flirough the foliage, a vista, in which the sea is seen. to stretch 
its dark blue waters far beneath, with occasionally a white sail 
specking its monotonous surface ; while turning your view 
upward, you behold the mountain's sides meeting far above, 
enveloped in the fleecy mantle of light clouds, which constant- 
ly surround their summits. Here to retire, from the din of 
business and the crowds of interested votaries at fortune's shrine, 
of whom there are so many in these sea-port towns, is a grate- 
ful recreation and an invaluable relief, to the general dreariness 
inspired by the gloomy aspect of the town. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Swamp Place, Titus Andronicns Township, (N. Y«) 

AprU 12th, 1824. 


Dear 


I was, as you may suppose, as much pleased as surprised, 
on receiving your letter. I was obliged to look at the sub- 
scription, to ascertain from whom it came. Your hand has 
been very much improved, for the better or the worse, (the 
lands here are improved both ways,) since I last saw your 
autography. It is now two years since your existence has 
been problematical to me. I have not, indeed, heard from or 
of you, since that memorable day, when I packed up my alls, 
and marched off at short order, without beat of drum, or asking 
what was to pay ; and went ' into retiracy among the Aborin- 
diginous,' as a ihember of the Ohio legislature expressed him- 
self.* Touching my crawling off, in that style, however, I 

* Fact, meo pericuh, as Mr. Maturin would say. Another member pb*. 
s^yed^ * that he found no such words in his vocaboolaryJ' 
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assure jroa, that the affair in the police office was got up by 
a most iniquitous conspiracy. I never saw the creature before, 
but once ; unless, indeed, jou may call it seeing twice, when 
one sees double, which I believe was then my predicament. 
I had a hazy recollection of her, and that was all. * * * J^im^ 
porte ; I am glad I came away, for I wanted white washing* 
On the whole, being ' married and settled in the country,' ia 
not so bad a thing, by way of a change. The latter I am, and 
the former I want to be ; but her daddy says she is npt aged 
enough ; being only sixteen this grass ;.and running away is not 
prac^ueJ in this part of the country. I have made some 
charming verses on her, which you shall have. 

By the by, your protestations of regard, and preachment 
about old times are all my eye. You want to get something 
out of me ; but if you put any of my articles in your magazioey 
I flatter myself your readers will open their eyes, in rather a 
portentous manner. What in the world made you call it the 
Atlantic Magazine ? Has it any allusion to the Indian, who 
said he was born at Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all alongshore f 
It is the most ridiculous name 1 ever heard in my life. 

You ask me, why I chose this place for my location, in pre- 
ference to any other baptized out of Lempriere's dictionary* 
I heard there were a hundred ejectment suits waiting to be 
brought; but not one have I got under way, since I first nailed 
up my tin in the village, with ' Attorney at Law,' neatly gilt 
upon it, as large as life. The best job I have had, is a slander 
suit, which has been going on for eighteen months ; but I am 
afraid it will not turn out very profitable, as I hear the de- 
fendant has failed, and the|>laintiff was burst before* I began. 
I think, however, without other resources, I could make out 
by the profession, to keep body and soul together. Living is 
dog-cheap, and the feed is good. My adorable never criticises 
my t(^ery, while I am not ragged. I am happy to find that 
she is not captivated by the vanities of dress. The other day 
a young man dashed llirough our settlement, accoutred, I sup- 

Eose, in the newest fashion ; his frock-coat and pantaloon^ 
eing plaited all over in front, in innumerable folds, and 
united oy some invisible ligaments. Some of the neighbours, 
who had heard of the corps of horse marines, took him for one 
of their squad ; others supposed he was come to tumble and 
dance on the tight rope ; my fiancee agreed with the rest, that 
be looked like a fool. 

And so, all my acquaintances who are not gone dead, or to 
Florida^ are reformed, and behave like sensible Christiansw 
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I am truly rejoiced to hear it. Poor * * * *. But I must 
not talk about the dead, or I ^all nqrer get to the buiinesB €»f 
my letter. 

I receive new books here pretty regularly from U. I have 
juflt finished running through some half dozen, about which you 
are welcome to my sentiments ; and if you approve of them, 
you may do them into reviews, and pass them off, as your own. 
* The deformed transformedy^ to begin with that which is entitled 
to the most consideration, is said, I perceive, by Mr. Wakb, 
to be beneath criticism. This is being fastidious, with a ven- 
geance. It appears that this drama, of which we have, as yet, 
only two parts, is partly founded on the Faust of Goethe. 
I am not at all powerful in German, though I have had great 
longings to exercise my throat and lungs in that horses' dialect. 
An ancient pedagogue, hard by, undertook to teach me ; but I 
found out, after several lessons, that he was coming over me 
with the Communipaw Dutch ; upon which discovery, I ab- 
sented myself from his lectures. I cannot, therefore, tell how 
much of the spirit of this drama is borrowed. The leading in- 
cident, of a deformed and melancholy individual, entering in- 
to a c(mipact with one of Beelzebub's emissaries, by which he 
acquires beauty, wealth and pleasure, has suggested itself to 
nfiany, who never heard of Goethe, or Faustus either, for aught 
I know. Stmilarsuperstitions prevailed, long before the Dutch 
type founder's epoch ; and I have seen two or three crazy 
productions, in the shape of poems, born on this side of the 
Atlantic, founded on some such notion, so far as I was able to 
discover what they meant. I doubt, however, if the particu- 
lars of 8«ch a league and covenant have been ever more pow- 
I3rfully conceived, than by Lord Byron, though his execution 
is hurried and unequal. 

In the short scene with which the drama commences, the 
latter desolation and misery of the unfortunate hero, is exhibit- 
led in a dialogue between his mother and himself, to which, I 
conceive, nothing could be added, without weakening the . 
effect. 

Bfirika. Out, hunchback ! Arnold, I was bora ^, mother. Ber, Out? 

Thou incubus ! thou night-marc! Of seven sons 

The sole abortion * Am, Would that I had been so, 

And neyer seen the light ! Ber, I would so too ! 

But as thou hcuit — Whence, hence — and do thy best. 

That back of thine may bear its burthen^ 'tis 

More high, if not so broad as that of others^ 

Am, It bears its burthen ; — ^but, my heart ! will it 

Sustain that which you lay upon it> mother ? 
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I liBwe^ or BtihiB least, I lovM you : notbini:, 
• Save youy in nature, can love aught like me. 
Tou nursed me— do not kiU me ! Ber, Yes-— I nursed thee, 
Because thou wert myjirwl bom% and I knew not^ 
If U^re would be another unlike thee, 
Thou monstrous sport of nature! But get hjsnce, 
And gather wood i Jim. I will : but when I bring it. 
Speak to me kindly. Though my brothers are 
So beautiful and lusty, and as free 
As the free chase they follow, do not spurn me ; 
Our milk has been the same. Ber. As is the hedge-bog% 
Which sucks at midnight from the wholesome dam 
Of the young bull, until the milk-maid finds 
The nipple, next day, sore, and udder dry— » 
Call not thy brothers brethren ! Call me not 
Mother ; for if I brought thee forth, it was 
As foolish hens a.t times hatch yipers, by 
. Sitting upon strange eggs. Out urchin, out ! 

In all the varietj of possible human sufferance, the expres- 
sion of maternal disgust and loathing, here conveyed with 
^verj circumstance of gratuitous aggravation, presents 'the 
unkindest cut of all.' It would be a fitting introduction for a 
tale of horror. |4ow the deformed son feels it, is well exhibit* 
ed subsequent!/; when, after having seen the ideal lineamentsi 
of the strong, the wise, the brave and beautiful of the elder 
time, and being free to elect among them a new jbrm in which 
to commence his new career, he hesitates, and seems to inti<« 
mate that he could be content in his unsightly shaj^e, but for t^^ 
usage of his unnatural parent.— 

Nay, I could bare borm^ 
It all, had not my mother spumed me frmn her. 
The she-bear licks ber cubs into a sort ^ 

Of shape ; — my dam l^held my shape was hopeless. 

Under the influence of the emotions, excited by his motherV 
reproaches, Arnold is proceeding to fulfil his lonely and uarc"* 
quited task, when he wounds himself with his axe, whidi ter* 
minates his labour for the day. In bitterness of spirit, he goea 
to a fountain to Wash away the blood \ and bending to the wa- 
ter, bdiolds his own image, loathsome even to himself. Wound 
up by this spectacle, to the sullen resolution of despair, he is 
about to fall on his wood^knife, when the waters of the fountain 
are moved — ^a cloud gathers from them ; and as it is dispelled, 
a tall black man comes toward him, the Mephtstopheles of the 
drama. This evil spirit, who is to be the future companion of 
his fortunes, is a taunting, satirical demon ; to whom all the 
pas»ons that men hold noble^ and all the objects for whicll 
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their best aspirations are breathed/ afford only snbjects for a 
demoniac sneer : alid he is evtr ready at hand, to anticipate' 
the result to which experience nxight have led his pupil, to poi* 
son the overflowings of every generous instinct, to mock at glo- 
ry, when heroes were dying in the excitement of battle ; at 
devotion, when the faithful were forming with their corses, a 
% rampart for the Pontiff" in St. Peter's ; at pity, when a virgin 
clinging to the altar, is assailed by ruffian soldiers ; at love, 
when it bends in agonizing doubt and tenderness, above the 
beloved object, whose spirit is fluttering between life and death. 
How much farther the character of this incarnation of Lu- 
cifer, in his attributes of malignancy and hatred of what is 
good, is to be developed, and to what his machinations are to 
conduct Arnold, who, at the commencement of the third part, 
seems to be happy in the possession of his first love, remains to 
be known, when the erratic genius of the author shall return 
to his unfinished drama* Without more analysis, I would men- 
tion the passages which have most delighted me, without re- 
ference to the sarcasms of the incognito devil, who is too de- 
testable to be quoted. 

The compact between him and Arnold is darkly and mys- 
teriously unfolded. It might seem to resemble the vague idea 
of Maturing in his last novel, as to what Sir Paladour was to 
perform* 

Am, Name your compact i 
Must it be signed in blood ? Stran, Not in your ewn. 

Am. Whose blood then ? Stran. We will talk of that hereafter. 
But Pll be moderate with you, for I see 
Great things witliio you. You shall have no lord 
Bat your own will, no contract save your deeds. 
Are you content ? Am. I take thee at thy word. 

The stranger, as may be inferred from other passages, had 
some insight into futurity ; and could discern the shadows, which 
comii% events cast before them. It should seem, that he 
wanted no guarantee, for the perdition of a soul left to its un- 
controlled volition, with the assistance of his promptings, how- 
ever honourable, and high, and pure, might be its primitive long- 
ings. Arnold, though endued with a full share of good and ge- 
nerous feelings, is obviously prone to the sin, by which fell the 
angels — ^ The glorious fault of angels, and of gods ;' — and 
mounted on a high-trotting, coal black steed, with such a dia- 
bolical attendant, for his ' guide, philosopher, and friend,' there 
can be little doubt, but that his ride must terminate like that of 
the be^ars a-horseback„according to the proverb. If this be 
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so, I do not know why this drama has not a most excellent mo- 
ral. And after all the cant and slang that can be uttered, if 
people will read books, in which the devil is introduced, they 
must not, as the author himself says, expect to hear him ' talk 
like a clergyman.' 1 do not, however, uphold the propriety of 
writing such books ; and should be sorry to quote one or two 
passages from this, in which the Stranger speaks of some of the 
holiest mysteries of revelation, in a manner not a whit the less 
blasphemous, because it is appropriate to the character. It if 
therefore to be hoped, that many, even of those who are capa- 
ble of relishing fine poetry, will not read this drama. The mo- 
ral sense very soon becomes dull, by the familiarity of the mind 
with images and sentiments, at first strange and revolting. Ju- 
piter cuts such a sorry figure in the Prometheus Vinctus, even 
though invested as yet with all the terrors of his power, that his 
worshippers, while they bowed in spirit to the towering gran- 
deur and indomitable spirit of his victim, who was the benefac- 
tor of mankind, must have lost all respect, save that accompa- 
nying fear, for the ' father of Gods and men.' And Manfred, 
Cain, and ' the Deformed Transformed,' (the last is least ex- 
ceptionable of the three,) are certainly calculated to shake our 
faith in the wisdom and compassion of the Deity, and mislead 
our ideas as to the operations of divine providence in the moral 
government of the world- 

For the sake of such persons of tender conscience, as may 
read this poem, I advise you to make some extracts, of parts 
not liable to censure. The phantoms that pass before Arnold, 
for his selection, the ' shadows of beauty, and shadows of pow- 
er,' are designated with great felicity of expression. First ap- 
pears the form of Julius. 

The black eyed Roman, with 
The eagle's beak between those eyes, which ne'er 
Beheld a conqueror, or looked along 
The lands he made not Rome's, while Rome became 
His, and all theirs who heired his very name. * 

Am* The phantom's bald — 

Strang. His brow was girt with laurels more than hairs. 

Next rises ' the curled son of Ciinias, the fairest and the bra- 
vest of Athenians ;' who is soon followed by his preceptor, 
whose outward semblance does not, as may be supposed, prove 
very inviting to the Hunchback. 

Am. What ! that low, swarthy, short-nosed, round-eyed satyr. 
With the wide nostrils and Silenus aspect, 
The splay feet, and low stature ! 1 bad better 
Vol. I. JVb. /• 9- 
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RconaintiiatwbicLIaiii. Strang. And fret h« was 
The earth's perfection of all mental beauty, 
And personification of old virtue. 

The luxarious triumvir then follows. 

Am, What's here ? whose broad brow and whose curly beard 
And manly aspect look like Hercules, 
Save that his jocund eye hath more of Bacchus 
Than the sad Purger of the infernal world, 
Leaning' dejected on his club of conquest. 
As if he knew the worthlessness of those 
For whom he had fought. Strang* It was the man who loit 
The ancient world for love. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes succeeds him, to gratify Arnold's de- 
sire to look on beauty. 

Am, Who is this? 
Who truly looketh like a demigod, 
Blooming and bright, with golden hair, and stature, 
If not more high than mortals, yet immortal 
In all that nameless bearing of his limbs. 
Which he wears as the sua his rays— -a something 
Which shines from him,«Lndyet is but the flashing 
Emanation of a thing more glorious still. 

Strang, The shame 
Of Greece in peace, her thunderbolt in war- 
Demetrius the Macedonian and 
Taker of cities Get thee to Lamia^s lap ! 

Arnold fixes on the last phantom the shade of Achillea. 

The godlike son of the sea goddess, 
The unshorn boy of Pelens, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear as the amber waves 
Of rich Pactolus rolled o^er sands of gold. 
Softened by intervening chrystal, and 
Rippled like flowing waters by the wind. 
All vowed to Sperchius as they were — behold them ! 
And him-— as he stood by Polixena, 
With sanctioned and with softened love, before 
The altar, gazing on his Troj&n bride. 
With some remorse within for Hector slain 
And Priam weeping, mingled with deep passion 
For the sweet downcast virgin, whose young hand 
Trembled in his who slew her brother So 
He stood i' the temple ! Look upon him as 
Greece looked her last upon her best, the instant 
Ere Paris* arrow flew ! 

The incantation, by virtue of which the soul of Arnold pas- 
ses into a tangible form, moulded after the semblance of Achil- 
les, is exceedingly beautiful. But I pass to the second part. 
During the assault oo the eternal city, conducted by the Bour- 
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bon, ^ a chorus of spirits in the air' is introduced, chanting a 
song, for the spirit and energy of which we najght seek in vain, 
in the efforts of any of Byron's reviewers. Take, for exam- 
ple, the first and last verses. 

n^is the mom, but dim and dark. 
Whither flies the silent lark ? 
Whither shrin ks the clouded sua ? 
Is the day indeed beg^n ? 
Nature's eye is m^tfncholy 
O'er the city hig^h and holy : 
Bat without there is a din 
Should arouse the Saints within^ • 
And revive the heroic ashes 
Round which yellow Tiber dashes, 
Oh ye seven hills ! awaken, 
Ere your very base be shaken ! 

Yet once more, ye old Penates ! 

Let not your quenched hearths be Ate?s ! 

Yet again, ye shadowy heroes. 

Yield not to these stranger Neros ! 

Tbougb the Son who slew bis mother. 

Shed Rome's blood, he was your brother { 

Twas the Raman curbed the Roman ;-* 

Brennus was a baffled foeman. 

Yet again, ye Saints atid Martyrs, 

Rise ! for yours are holier charters. 

Mighty Gods of temples falling, 

Yet in ntin still appalling ! 

Mightier founders of those altars, 

True and Christian, — strike the assaulters I 

Tiber! Tiber! let thy torrent 

Show even Nature's self abhorrent. 

Let each breathing heart dilated i 

Turn as doth the lion baited ! 

Rome be crushed to one wida tomb, 

But be still the Roman's Rome ! 

The third part, of which we have but three pages, opens 
with mountain scenery* Arnold, it should seem, is a bride- 
groom. A chorus of peasantry is introduced ; and we have 
presented to our nund's eye, at once, all the beauties of a pic- 
turesque country, with its associations, in the smihng season 
of the year, of life, and love, and freshness. All tUs, per- 
haps, like the short pause before the gates of Macbeth's castle, 
is intended but to throw into deeper shadow the dark events 
that are to follow, in scenes of stormy passion, treachery, and 
murder* 
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CBORUS or PEASANTS. 

The spring is come ; the violet's gone^ 

The first-born child of the early sun ; 

With us she is but a winter's flower. 

The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 

And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 

To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Bhrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and viiginhnes. 

Pluck the others, but still remenber 
Their Herald out of dim December — 
The morning star of all the flowers, 
The pledge of day-light's lengthened hours; 
Nor, Hnidst the roses, e*er forget 
The virgin, virgin Violet. 


But the hound bayeth loudly, 

The Boar's in the wood. 
And the Falcon longs proudly 

To spring from her hood : 
On the wrist of the Noble 

She sits like a crest. 
And the air is in trouble 

With birds from their nest. 
Qeiar.— Oh ! shadow of glory ! 

Dim image of warl 
But the chace hath no story, 

Her hero no star, 


* * * * * m 

, Since Nimrod, the Founder 

Of empire and chace, 
Who miLde the woods w<HideF 

And quake for their race. 
When the Lion was young* 

In the pride of his might* 
Then 'twas sport for the strong 

To embrace him in fight ; 
To go forth, with a pine [moth, 

For a spear, 'gainst the Mam- 
Or strike through the ravine 

At the foaming Behemoth ; 


While man was in stature 

As* towers in our time, 
The first bom of nature, 

And, like her, sublime! 

All this may be beneath Mr. Walsh's criticism, but it is^ 
nevertheless, fine poetry. 

I intended to have nciade some remarks on the Albigenses, 
and some half dozen other works, which 1 must postpone, now, 
to a more convenient season. 'My letter is already treble. 
Remember me to all inquiring friends, if any such Uiere be. 

Yours, &c. 


\ 
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fThe following^ rewc*, addressed * to a Lady,* were written by O. W. 
Helme, who died of the fever in this City, in 1821.] 

To weep o'er hopes departed 
When life hath lost its bloom, 
To wither broken hearted. 
May such be ne^er thy doom t 
May no rude tempest toss thee 
Upon the waves of ill, 
Misfortunes never cross thee y 
And sorrows voice be still. 


Oh ! fortune's £rown can BBPer ^ ^' 
The bad to grief consign ; 
Thou never canst be k>nely, 
For innocence is thine« 
Heaven fondly watches o'er thee, 
To shield thy soul from barm ; 
Heaven's power extends before the, 
A strong and mighty arm. 

l^en if the world forsake thee, 
And if its voice belie. 
If sorrows overtake thee 
Do thou their rage defy. 
They never can o'erpower 
The innocence thatis thine—* 
'Tis heaven's feir Hly fbwer, 
Its blosspms cannot pine* 


JOHNSON AND LEE. * 

Real or supposed injustice, to the character of the late Colo- 
nel Henry Lee, on the part of Judge Johnson, the biographer 
of General Greene, has produced from Mr. Lee, a son of the 
colonel, a critique, in the shape of an octavo, of more than 
five hundred pages. The work demands notice, as it is Amer- 
ican, on a subject of great interest, and written with great spi- 
rit and ability. We regret, however, its publication, and that 
$1 conflict, like that which it is calculated to provoke, should 
be waged above the ashes of the illustrious dead. They have 
long ago fought their good fight, and have sunk into the grave, 

* «< Thecampaigna of 1781, in the Carolinas ; with remarks historical and 
^itical on Johnson's life of Greene ; to which is added an appendix of 
original documents relating to the history (rf'the revolution. By H. Lee. 
-Philadelphia. £. LittelK" 
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' with all their country's wishes hlest*' Detraction cannot sal- 
ly the memory of the gallant Lee ; and Greeoe needs no other 
panegyric, than the simple annals of his country. It is not 
now that the struggle for their well-earned fame should be re* 
yived by their descendants or admirers : and though Mr. Lee, 
with unquestioned sincerity, repeatedly disavows any disre- 
spect to the character of the defender of the South, we fear, 
that in analysing the work of Judge Johnson, in a too splenetic 
vein, of angry and intemperaite sarcasm, he has 89metimes, un- 
intentionally, subjected himself to such a charge. 

Were we to enter into particular specifications, in order to 
prove our assertion, we might become parties in producing the 
efiect we deprecate. To mention, however, one instance. 
The bi<^rapher and his censor have both contrived to render 
the education and habits of General Greene, rather ridicu- 
lous : the former, by recoidiz^, in a lugubrious attempt at ease 
and jck^ularity, minute circumstances which ought have occur- 
red to any other, as well aa the subject of his memoir ; and the 
latter, by the tone of derision in which he has alluded to them. 
According to them, young Greene was a Rhode Island edition 
of King Pepin, who, it will be remembered, acquired his first 
relish for polite literature, by. studying his horn-book while 
fulfilling the honourable and^ useful duty of a scarecrow : — 
when, in fact, General Greene's, family was of the highest re- 
spectability in his native state ; to which, for several genera- 
tions, it gave tlie highest fuuctionaries in every department. 
His education, according to the times and circumstances, was 
good ; and how weU be profited by it, appears, not only 
from the moral and intellectual greatness of his character, as it 
^ust be portrayed in Amcriean. history^ but in his. off- hand 
Letters, several of which are given in Mr. Lee'3 book, and of. 
Iirbich they constitute by far tm most valuable part.. 

That Judge Jobnson^s work is dull, and has not answered 
public expectatioD, is a fact which cannot be disguised, but on 
which it might be indecgrous to dwell. We have to accuse 
Mr. Lee of having, in a paroxysm of filial zeal, violated pro- 
priety and good manpers. Is it dignified, in speaking of he- 
roes, and of the times that tried men's souls, to descend into 
miserable hypeivcriticisms about words and phraseology, and 
sentences which seem absurdi on account of the printer's mis- 
takes in punctuation ? Is it respectful to the powers th|it be, 
to call a learned and woKby dignitary, an Associate. Judge of 
OHr highest judicial tribunal, ^ an attorney ^"^ ^ one speaking 
of the case of Coriolanus' — ^and to stigmatize him as *• the dissert" 
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«r -of a falsehood V 1% such language as the following appro- 
priate to tbe aaAor's sulgect, and the station of the writer on 
whom he is commentmg ? 

*^ The dog in London, who kills rats for a wager, is observed to be much 
fatigned in crushing those weak and well-fed yermin. Something like 
this is his situation, who undertakes ^o expose the countless absurdities 
imd mis-statenteDts of tbe Sketches. One barflahip is, that he has to botch 
up the crazy sentences, in which bis honour embarks his pestilential ven- 
tures ; as the court of Charleston bad to translate the lingo of the negra 
(conspirators, in order to show the justice of their sentence.^ 

The conglomeration of allusions, in the second member of 
this ingenious diatribe, is puzzling and distressing. As for the 
savoury simile, contained in the first part, Judge Johnson has 
no reasoa^ to complain, since the critic puts himself in the 
dogV place. Again, is it genteel and nice (to use a Yankee 
phrase,) in iepeaking of the sources of the Judge's information, 
and the use he has made of them, to say he has '*' turned the 
waters-of Helicon into a horse-pond ?" 

In truth, (and the truth may with propriety be spoken of so 
precise a censor as Mr. Lee,) we cannot compliment him ex- 
ceedingly on his taste in metaphors. He is overfond of them, 
and hunte them down. ^ Nullum simile quatuor pedibus currit,* 
says the old statute ; but he makes his crawl on as many legs 
as a centipede, and fairly hunts them from the face of crea- 
tion — ^ beyond the flaming bounds of time and place.' 

We take tbe closing period of his work, which must be 8up<^ 
posed to have been satis&ctory to himseljf.' 

Not a glow of passion— not a shade of fault— not a ray of truth— not a 
line of nUore, appears in his portrait of Greene, which exhibits a dim and 
mooidig^t countenance of round perfection. Instead of following, as 
truth and taste would lead, the easy and natural form of Greened charac-^ 
ter, the author of the sketches has been guided by the toilsome dulness of 
his own fancy ; has pour^ the full and meandering flow of the hero^ intel- 
ligence and virtues, into a canal of his own digging ;-^as far from nature as 
from magnificence. No forests overshadow its fountains ; no rapids pre- 
cipitate its stream ; no windings diversify its progress ; no cataracts dignify 
its source ; no tides accumulate its waters ; no navies bound upon its mod ; 
no surges foam almig its surface ; no billows break upon its shore P 

Among all these glows, shades, rays, lines, moons, canals, 
forests, fountains, rapids, streams, windings, cataracts, tides, 
navies, floods, surges and billows, — odsbodtikins ! what has be- 
come of General Greene and his biographer ?' 

We have no intention of entering into the merits of tbe con- 
troversy between Mr. Lee and Judge Johnson ; but we must 
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say, that we have observed none of those studied and inten- 
tional misrepresentations which Mr. Lee has thoi^ht proper 
to charge upon the Judge. On the contrary, we think 
the sketches characterized by a candor, liberality and indepen- 
dence of spirit, honourable to their author. We were well 
aware, that the Judge had fallen into occasional mistakes ; and 
we will admit that Mr. Lee has proved him so, in some instan- 
ces, which had escaped our obersvation. But bis occasional 
errors cannot be considered as a sufficient ground for the im^ 
peachment of his general accuracy ; nor can they justify Mr. 
Lee's violent attack upon the personal character of the Judge^ 
nor upon the merits of his work. Johnson had before him 
Colonel Lee's Memoirs of the Southern War, and having advan- 
tage of original documents, and of reference to some of the 
distinguished officers who served under General Greene, it was 
natural that he should take some pains to correct its errors. 
He may not always have been discreet in his observations; 
and has, perhaps, revived some discussions, which it would 
have been better to have suffered to rest. Still, these are mi- 
nor charges -, and he has, no doubt, brought them into notice, 
from his wish to give a correct delineation of all the events, 
connected, in any manner, with the task he had undertaken. 
He may sometimes have fallen into errors, equal to those he 
intended to correct. This, however, is by no means peculiar 
to himself, but niust happen to every one who has to select his 
materials from various sources, and to attempt to reconcile 
conflicting authorities. The historian who writes of his 
own time, and of events which happened within the sphere of 
lus own observation, will find it difficult to give an accurate ac- 
count of the minor circumstances which took place ; and yet 
he may be exceedingly accurate as to those of interest and mo- 
ment. How often does it happen, that witnesses of equal 
credibility differ so materially, in their incidental statements, 
as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of their details. From this reason, we apprehend that 
Lee's memoirs mav frequently be incorrect, as well as John- 
son's sketches. He was a witness to many of the events 
he relates ; and his statements in regard to those are entitled 
to the greatest confidence. But when that testimony is met 
by other witnesses, of equal means of information, it is, to say 
the least, a fair subject for criticism and inquiry. Judge 
Johnson has done no more than to examine into Lee's state- 
ments, and to give his own opinion upon the subject. He had 
no interests to subserve in his sketches ; but endeavoured sim-^ 
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ply, to the best of bis ability, to deal equal justice to all. He 
may have been -misled by others, or have fallen into mistakes 
from bis own negligence or misapprehension ; if so, he has 
barely been guilty of a veg^ ordinary fault with aJl historians* 

Colonel Lee was perhaps the best partizan ofllcer in the ar- 
my of the revolution^ He was brave, intelligent and active; 
and was of infinite service to General Greene, in the southern 
department. His brother officers loved and admired him \ but 
even they have been known to criticise his conduct. To men- 
tion a single instance-^the absence of Lee from his cavalry^ 
when he should have been preparred to receive the orders of 
his General, to make the decisive charge upon the enemy, 
which alone was wanting to ensure the victory, was not in cha- 
racter with his usual spirit of enterprise. Nor does the laboured 
apology of the son altogether exculpate the father. We are 
willing to admit, that he was usefully employed ; and that his 
absence was excuseable ; but he lost the opportunity of achiev- 
ing new laurels for himself, of adding to the fame of his Gene- 
ral, and of bestowing yet brighter honours upon the American 
army. That he did his duty, has never been questioned ; and 
he was, on that account, entitled to a share in the honours of 
the day. But we doubt whether he executed any thing worthy 
of the high character he sustained, or answered the expecta- 
tions of his General ; and we are therefore inclined to think, 
that he was not entitled to any great share of praise. The 
soldier who manfully performs his duty, may command our re- 
spect ; but it is the generous spirit of self-devotion, leading 
him, without much consideration of personal consequences, 
into great and perilous enterprises, on which he must found 
his hopes of military fame. Much praise is not to be acquired, 
at least is not deserved, by ordinary efforts. Fortune does not 
always present the means of successful exertion ; but the man 
who neglects to use them, when within his reach, has no reason 
to complain of her fickleness, or to charge upon others, the 
faults which arise from his own indolence or neglect. 

With much manly frankness, Colonel Lee has admitted some 
of his occasional faults and n^lects. These faults were never 
of a nature to do him njaterial injury in his military character. 
The memoirs of the southern war necessarily placed him in a 
conspicuous point of view, as every a<:count of that war must 
place him. Still, with the fairest intentions on his part, it is 
but reasonable to suppose, that he may sometimes, without be- 
ing aware of the fact, have magnified his own importance witii 
his General, and the services he rendered in the field. He 
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could not play the modest part of the ehaplain and historian of 
Lord Anson's voyage ; for it was ahnost constantly necessary 
for him to allude to his own services, in order to elucidate the 
events of the war. While, therefore, we make no complaints 
'aganist Colonel Lee, for the account he has given of his own 
part in the campaigns of the south, we think it perfectly rea* 
sonable, that others should examine his statements, detect his 
errors, and divide, when justly due, some of the honours of th€l 
southern war, amongst other officers of equal merit and distinct 
tion. 

The utility of the 'Sketches? and of the 'Campaign ef 1 78 1 ,' and 
indeed of most, if not all the works connected with the history 
of our revolution, consists in their collecting a body of informa* 
tion for future historians. In common with other narrations, 
biographies and sketches, they may serve at least as hints, often as 
vouchers for the future historian, who shall write the classical his* 
tory of our republic^ when time, with its ordinary effects, shatt 
have given to the incidents of our revolutionary struggle, the 
only interest which they seem to want, by shedding over them 
the mellow colouring of antiquity. Imagination cannot work 
upon materials of recent character; and the sober pages of 
history are perused with greater pleasure, when they recall 
events beyond the memory of man. It is only after the lapse 
of ageS) that we form ideal pictures of hi&roes, orators,4egislator9 
and sages, and think of them as beings of a superior kind, to 
those with whose ordinary infirmities nearness of time or place 
has made us acquainted. It is then that trivial incidents be- 
come of wondrous interest, and every particular circumstance, 
as well as every minute relic, derives its charm from the pow- 
er of association. The historian employs them in his estimate 
of character ; the philosopher contemplates in them the causes 
and the means whereby great changes were effected; and the 
poet weaves them into immortal verse. 

SiniciDgf glory to the souls 
Of the brave—- 


[We received the article, the commencement of which follows, too late 
to insert it entire, in this number. This circumstance we regret ; as, inde- 
pendently of its intrinsic interest, it is the only account yet published, which 
may be deemed official, of Captain Parry^ expedition. It was written by 
anoffcer in his service, and addressed to a gentleman, well known in the 
•dentific worid for his indefatigable exertions in the pursuit of physical dis 
covery. By him it was transmitted to this city.] 
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CAPTAIN parry's V6TA0I. 

H. M. S. Fury, Igloolik, f N. E. Cout of Amer.) 
Julj Isty continued to Au^st lst« 1823. 

Jf y Dear Sir, ^ 

It is rather a painful task, to sit down and recount to one's 
friends the history of two years, the issue of which, althou^ 
the most successful results were anticipated, has been little 
more than a series of vexation and disappointment. Yet such 
is our case ; and the account I am about to give you, is rather of 
what we have failed to do, than of what has been done by us; 
ftn account which will prove, perhaps, as tedious to the reader 
•s painful to the narrator, and one I should scarcely venture 
upbn writing, were I not apprehensive that silence would wear 
the appearance of an indiiference, if not of a negligence, which 
I am very far from feeling, and of which I should be sorry to 
incur even the suspici on. 

' The return of the Nautilus Transport furnishes you with 
information of our having arrived on Resolution Island, and, 
you must have subsequendy learned by the Hudson's bay ship^ 
that as late as the 20th of July we were still stru^ling with 
the ice, in endeavouring to get to the westward, through Hud- 
son's straight. On the 32d of July, we succeeded in getting 
into clear water, oif the middle Savage Islands, and, with very 
little farther interruption, reached Southampton Island, on 
the 4lh of August, being then in lat. 65 d. 23 m. nortfi, and 
long. 81 d. 24 m. west. This place, only a few miles from 
where By lot and Baffin, in 1615, gave up ^' all further search 
of a passage,'' niigbt be said to be the starting post of our dis* 
coveries ; andaltnou^ we were surrounded by a quantity of ice, 
of a heavy kind, and in more extensive floes than we had before 
met with, the prospect before us was far from unfavourable. 
The land to the noirtliward and westward seemed broken, 
and for «i considerable space in that direction, there was none 
to be seen. We had little doubt, therefore, but that we had 
arrived at the entrance of Middleton's Frozen Strait ; and in 
/ipite of Hie ice with which it was now filled, and the appalline 
name it bore, we fully expected that a westerly wind would 
open a passage for the ships, enabling us to reach Repulse 
Bay, and S9 proceed along flie shores of the continent^ in pro- 
secution of our enterprise. By slow de^es, gaining a mile 
now and then, as the ice opened, we continued to advance to 
the westward, and in a few days discovered two distinct inlets ^ 
one, the smallest, bearing due west from us, and a larger 
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opening in the north west. The westernmost one, being the 
first in order, was, -of course, that to which our attention was 
first directed ; and as we advanced towards it, we were glad tQ 
observe, that the entrance itself was free from ice, and that a 
few miles farther would bring us into clear water. This we 
reached on the 15th of August, and on the following mdtning 
beat through the- narrow entrance, in full expectation of getting 
into the Welcome, near the entrance to Wager River ; but 
great was our astonishment in discovering that we had entered 
an extensive bay, entirely free from ice, and with no other 
opening than that by which we had come in. The western 
shore of tiie bay was remarkably low swampy land, intersected 
by numerous lakes ; and, as was soon evident to us, must be' 
that which Middleton describes as a ^* low shingly beach, like 
Dungeness," not suspecting that a^heet of water four leagues 
in breadth, and about nine leagues north and south, existed 
between it, and tlie higher land he saw over it, aiid which, of 
course, he concluded to be immediately connected with it. 
Having examined the whole of this bay, (named in honour of 
the Duke of York,) and ascertained that there was no other 
outlet for the ships, we returned by the way we came, and on 
ibe 1 9th repassed the entrance, in order to pursue our investi- 
gation in the larger inlet to the south west. The southern 
headland of this entrance, (Cape Welsford,) is in lat.^^d. 
28 m. long. 48 d. 40 m. The breadth of the entrance is about 
five or six miles, but several small islands, which occupy its 
northern side, reduce the breadth of the channel to within 
two miles. 

A north-westerly breeze, which prevailed at this time, had 
drifted the ice off from the western shore of fee inlet we had 
now to examine, enabling the ships to proceed along it without 
difficulty, and on the evening of the 21st, we had the satisfac- 
tion of discovering ourselves in Repulse Bay ; the inlet we had 
just sailed through being actually Ihe frozen straight, which 
we had been fortunate in passing without the slightest interrup- 
tion from ice. The 22d was employed on shore in obtaining 
observations, when the latitude was found to be 66 d. 31 m* 
long. 86 d. 31 m. The dip of the magnetic needle 88 d. 7 m. 
and the variation 48 1-2 westerly. We now felt assured of 
having reached the continent of America, at the farthest point 
to which its north-eastern coast had ever been explored by 
Europeans ; and began to entertain the mpst sanguine eirpetta- 
tion, that, by keeping close along the land, we should soon arrive 
at its utmost fimit, in that direction, and be enabled to pursue 
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our route to the westward. By what uaforeseen aceidenli 
these hopes were frustrated^ the sequel of this account will best 
ahow. 

Having determined the continuity of land, quite round the 
bay, we proceeded to trace it in continuation ; which kept ua 
along the south-eastern coast of the frozen strait, till noon on 
the 23d, when a disjunction of die land was discovered. The 
ice which occupied this little opening of the land, prevented 
Ae ship from immediately entering it, and a party was, there- 
fore, despatched on shore to examine its extent and communi* 
eati(ms, who soon found that the remaining part of the south- 
eastern shore of the frdzen strait was composed of islands, and 
that the opening communicated with what appeared another 
strait, running parallel to the former, and having a number of 
islands off the eastern extremity of its north shore* The whole 
sea was much covered with ice, and a very strong tide found 
to prevail in it ; so that the navigation became uncertain and 
extremely hazardous, and several days were occupied in ex- 
plorit^ it farther in boats, before the vessels could be ventur- 
ed in it. At length, however,'on the 30th of August, the shipa 
wbre got through the openii^ and an attempt made to push to 
the northward, betweenany of the islands, in order to keep hold 
of the continent, but every charaiel was so loaded with ice that 
a passage in this direction was found impracticable* All our 
efforts to proceed in this direction proved unavailing ; and, after 
passing two days, in extreme anxiety and hacard to the ships, 
we proceeded to the ea^ward of all the islands^ when the 
chance of getting to tjbe northward seemed as hopeless as ever, 
one vast expanse of ice co verin'g the whole sea in that direc- 
tion. Thick foggy weather now compelled us to make the ships 
fast to a floe of ice, and by the combined influence of wind and 
tide we were drifted with such rapidity to the sonthwurd and east- 
ward, that on the 3d of September we found ourselves once 
more at the southern entrance of the frozen strait, and nearly 
in the same position as reached by us in tbe first week of Au* 
gu«t, having occupied a whole month in difficult and dangerous, 
but fhiitless investigation of an extensive groupe of islands. 

A very large island, ^rming about two-thirds of the north 
oastem sh<Nre of the frozen strait was named Vansiitart Island. 
A smaller one, lying to ttie soutfi-eastward of it, being the land 
seen by Bylotand Baffin in 1616, bearing N. E^byE. of them, 
and wluch farou^t the former to the conclusion that they were 
in ^^noo^ else than a great bay,'' was named Baffin Island^ 
•and tbe northern grovpe, through which we bad in vain eqdea- 


iroured to reach the continetiteil siiore, were eaHed Stwrgu^ 
Bourne Islands* 

Scarcely any thing could be less promising then the prospect 
at this time before us* The whole tea arouiHl wa8 entirely co- 
vered with ice ; in the midst of which we were closely beset 
without the means of helping ourselves ; and had we not before 
experienced how sudden are the alterations which occasional* 
ly take place in the state of the ice, we might have given up aU 
hope of being released for the season. A single day, however, 
brought a better prospect ; and by the morning of the dth, we 
were again in clear water, and proceeding to the northward* 
On- arriving off Sturges Bourne Islands, we found the sea, to the 
northward of them, also free of ice ; and favoured by a leading 
wind, we had quick itin to the northward and westward* On 
ttie morning of the 6th, we arrived at Ihe narrow part of another 
large opening ; and as its examinatioa could be properly ac« 
comphshed by boats, the ships were anchored in a small bay to 
await the result. The latitude of this place was 66 d* 37 m» 
long. a4 d. 1 1 m., dip, of mag. needle 87 d. 47 m. and variation 
57 westerly. 

It is impossible to attempt, wttfiin the limits of a letter, any 
tfiing Kke a detail of the investigation bv boats, which occu<» 
pied the next sixteen days. I mu«t connne myself therefore^ 
to stating^ that at the end of that period, Capt. Parry had fully 
ascertained, that the openii^ in which we then were was an ex^ 
tensive inlet of the oontinent (named after Capt. Lyon,) stretch** 
JHig northwards to the 67th parallel, and as &r west as 85 d* 20 nu 

The continuity of land, from the place where the riups were 
compelled to leave the continent, to our present station, had 
aI«o been determined by the boats ; and it now only remained 
to continue oar examination of the continental coast, by pro* 
feeding along the last shore of Lyon Inlet, onwards, to where** 
ever it might lead us, but this was to be the work of another 
Reason. On reaching an island that lies off &e north eastern 
entrance of Lyon inlet, we found the ice so closely ^packed 
against it as to render a passage impracticable. A day or two 
after, a gale of wind compelled us to seek shelter in a small 
eove, a little up the inlet, where we wer^ kept several days with 
two anchors to the ground, and lower yards and topmast struck^ 
The winter was now making rapid advances ; the thermometer 
fell low at night ; the ground was entirely covered with snow, 
the lakes on shore were all frozen over, and the season evklent^ 
iy on the close, when, at length, on the 5th of Oct. the weather 
liiecame ipoderate, and the ice h^n to recede from ibe land* 


We i^in aMeinpted to gcft routid the Island ; but, on reftchiog 
die soath-eastem extremity, on the 1 8th of October, our pro-i 
gress was wholly arrested by the constant formation of young 
ke on the sea, and we considered ourselves fortunate in get-* 
ting the ships into a little bay, which the land formed here, to 
establish our quarters for the winter. Thus ended the opera-^ 
rations of our first season ; in which nearly six hundred miles 
of coast had been discovered and thoroughly investkated, but 
scarcely any advance made towards the (Hrject. for &e attain-^ 
jonent of which we are so anxious. 

In -making our winter arrangements, we were, of course^ 
wholly guided by former ^perience ; the improvements wbicb 
had been made for increasing the warmth of the ships, and the 
superior comforts with which we were furnished, enabled us to 
bid defiance to any degree of cold that we were likely to be as^^ 
sailed witii ; and the approach of winter did not produce one 
unpleasant idea, beyond what arose from the consideration of 
being inactive, for so tedious a length of time* 
- For die amusement of the ship's companies, theatriciJ en-' 
tertainments were again established ; the officers performing a 
play every fortnight, to the infinite amusement and satisfaction 
of both ship's companies. A still better source of entertaiaw 
ment was found for a majority of the men ; in the establishmei^ 
of a school for instruction in reading and writing ; and more 
than twenty men in each ship, devoted two hours of every day, 
to the laudable purposes of becoming acquainted with theif 
Bible, and acquiring some proficiency in the art of writing. 

The mimthly meteorological table annexed to this account, 
will show the degree of coM we have had to encounter, wbich^ 
in this first winter, was much less severe dian we anticipated. 
On the shortest day, we had nearly five hours of good daylight, 
and the sun was just above the horizon at noon ; so that, com- 
paring it with Melville Island, we considered ourselves in a 
temperate climate. The Aurora Borealis was visible more 
or less almost every night, but it was very seldom that we had 
any brilliant display. 

On the Ist of February, a tribe of Esquimaux, (aljout sixty in 
number) arrived at Winter Island, and established themselves 
in snow huts, about two miles from the ships. With these, 
people we immediately became on the most intimate and friend«- 
ly footing ; and having soon acquired an indifiereirt knowledge^ 
of their language, were enabled to make many useful inquiries 
respecting the north-eastern coast of America, and obtained 
several rude charts, conveying a distinct idea of the general 
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outline of the coast. By these, we found that the north-east 
point of America had a laige Island lying off it ; and that a 
very narrow strait betvfeen the two lands, offered the desired 
commantcation with the polar sea. This information excited 
the most sanguine hopes of success ; for we could not but be- 
lieve, that we should be able to pass the strait early in the en* 
suing season, and that the principal difficulty of our enterprise 
would be then over. The arrival of the Esquimaux also af- 
forded a delightful relief to the monotony we were before expe- 
riencing ; and in our daily intercourse with them, there was 
also something to interest us in observing the habits and disposi- 
tion of a very harmless, peaceable, and kind-hearted race of 
people. Thus circumstanced, the succeeding four months 
passed rapidly away ; and the 1st of June brought in its train 
warm weather, and all the bustle and activity attendant on the 
Becessary preparations for our summer exploits. The general 
kealth of our crew, was all that we could wish for. — Two or. 
three very slight cases of scorbutic affection had made their ap* 
pearance, and been eradicated almost as soon as discovered. 
As, however, the warmth of the lower deck had enabled us to 
raise a sufficient quantity of mustard and cress, to furnish each 
man with a salad of fresh vegetable about once a week, and as 
we had now hopes of procuring sorrel and scurvy-grass from the 
shore, we had nothing serious to apprehend on this account. 

Notwithstanding these favourable circumstances, we were 
awfully visited at this period ; no less than three of our ship- 
mates being called from us to that ^' bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.'^ The first, one of the seamen of the Hecla, 
fell from that ship's mast-head, and was killed on the spot ; the 
second, a quarter-master of the Fury, was attacked in the mid- 
dle of June, with an inflammatory complaint, that terminated 
his earthly career in a few days ; and the third, our carpen- 
ter's mate, died of consumption, the symptoms of which first 
appeared a few weeks after leaving England. They were all 
three buried on Winter Island ; and tombs built to mark the spot 
of their interment, — their names, ages, and the times of their 
decease being inscribed on each of them. Winter-Island, or, 
more properly speaking, the station of our ships, was found to 
be in lat. 66 d. 1 1 m. 26 s., and the mean result of 9460. Lunar 
distances gave the Ion. 83 d. 10 m. 26 s. The dip of the mag- 
netic needle at the Observatory on cape Fisher (the S. E. point 
of Winter Island) was 87 d, 49 m. 33 s. and its variation 54 d« 
westerly. 

{To be concluded in the next number*) 
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CAPTAIN parry's VOYAGE— Continued. 

In conBequence of the strong tides that prevailed here, occ a** 
sional disruptions of the ice occurred off Cape Fisher, during 
the whole winter, so that there was sometimes even at the cold- 
est season, a clear sea for several miles in extent ; and whenj 
by the arrival of wanner weather, the freezing process no lon-p 
ger continued, we had the gratification of beholding, with every 
north-westerly wind, a navigable sea within seven or eight 
hundred yards of where we were frozen up. It became expe- 
dient, therefore, to endeavour to extricate the ships, by cutting 
a canal through the ice in the Bay, which averaged about four 
and a half, but in some parts, was fourteen feet in thickness, 
and extended 2100 feet to the southward of the ships. This 
arduous task was completed on the 19th of June ; and we then 
only waited a north-westerly wind to drift the ice off, and en- 
able us to resume the prosecution of our voyage. It was not^ 
however, until the 1st of July, that any change took place in 
tile state of the ice that beset us ; when the wind, having veered 
round to the desired quarter, and increased to a gale, set the 
whole body speedily in motion ; and on the following morning, 
as soon as the weather had moderated sufficiently, we cast off 
car b&;w^8«^^and made sail, after an imprisonment of thirty- 
eight v^eeW. yL couple of hours sail brought us once more 
upon the cobfinental coast, where a ledge of land ice, from half 
a mile tj/ainile and a half wide, still adhered to the shores, 
from whit'h^the main body had drifted off, leaving a clear chan- 
nel of from two to five miles in breadth, in which we proceed-* 
ed without impediment for nearly ten leagues. The channel 
of w&ter then became much narrower, and in a short distance 
farther closed quite in with the land, (Point Elizabeth in the 
^art^) so as to oppose all farther progress at present. The 
rapid tides we here met with, by keeping the ice constantly in 
motion, rendered our situation at all times precarious and ha- 
zardain^, and it was not, without constant and excessive fatigue 
to thd" men, and frequent danger to the ships,, that we succeed- 
ed in advancing forty miles farther in the course of the next ten 
days. On oiir arrival at this part of the coast, we discovered 
a river of considerable magnitude, and having a magnificent 
i^U of water. As this is the first and only one we have yet met 
with in these regions, I shall venture to increase the bulk of 
my letter, by giving some account of our excursion to it. Ear- 
ly on the morning of the 1 3th July, having arrived in our boati 
at the entrance of the river, and rowed about a mil^ to the M^ 
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W. up its right-hand bank, we came to some breakers stretch- 
ing quite across, and forming a rapid of considerable velpcity. 
We pulled oyer, therefore, to the opposite side, landed^, and 
ascended the hills, which here rose verji i^^bruptly. On reach- 
ing the higher land we found the river to wind sharp round to 
the W. S. W. and we shaped a course so as to oome agaia 
upon its banks at a mile beyond our landing place. Here we 
discovered two small falls, over each of which the water was 
precipitated ten or twelve feet perpendicularly, and then rushed 
on towards another descent which we heard roaring below us, 
biit which was hidden from our view by the rocks. Having 
contemplated for several minutes the sublimity of the scene be- 
fore us, we walked back along the rocks to get a view of the 
other fall, and in a few minutes were astonished by the disco- 
very of a most stupendous cataract ; the bed of the river nar- 
rowing very suddenly to about forty yards across, as a fall of 
15 feet, at an angle of 30 or 3d d. then precipitates itself, with 
impetuous violence over, a perpendicular cliff, whose height 
is 90 feet, into a circular basin about 400 yards broad, from 
whence it turns off to the E. N. E. as we had remarked on 
landing.. The spot on which we stood was withina few feetof the 
precipice from whence the water fell ; and " the mighty roar of 
the cataract,^' causing the rocksto reverberate as if'cl^okjjy the 
concussion — the thick and misty volume of pan^g*-sj)ray 
ascending far above the heights from which the Wter bad fal- 
len ; and, above all, the splendid iris, or rainbow, whidS^e sun's 
rays re^^ted on the spray, presented the most sybUme and 
magnificent spectacle I had ever witnessed. We gazed on it 
for an hour, and even then left it with reluctance. The scene 
wanted only trees, to be, perhaps, one of the most picturesque 
landsQapesin the world. The entrance of this river, naSiecfefter^ 
Mr. Barrow, lies in lat. 67 d. 18 m. N. long. 81 d. 24 m.w^^ 
la extending our walk a few miles farther, along the banks' of 
Barrow river, we found its average breadth above the fall to be 
about 200 feet ; it has several windings in its progress (rgm the 
S. W. ; and as its banks on either side were clothed with aim^nu- 
sual quantity and variety of vegetation, it still continued to pre- 
sent more picturesque scenery than any we had lately been 
accustomed to. On our return to the ships, another gratifying 
prospect awaited us ; a south-westerly wind blowing all the 
morning, had opened the ice from the cape to the northward of 
us, and quite removed the barrier that impeded our progress. 

We immediately made sail, therefore, and on rounding the 
cape, (Cape Penryn,) had the satisfaction to find the clear water 
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extendii^ as far as coald be seen from the mast head, and that 
the land beyond us trended to the westward of north, in which 
direction we advanced 30 miles before midnight. Uninter- 
rupted by ice, we pursued our course along the shores of the 
continent, in nearly a due north direction, for the two following 
days ; and early on the 16th of July, the appearance of the land 
led us to hope that we had arrived at the entrance of the strait 
to which we had so ardently looked forward. At the same time 
a barrier of ice, stretching from shore to shore, afforded too 
much reason to fear that we might here experience some de- 
tention. At nine o^clock in the morning, some Esquimaux were 
seen in canoes, and immediately on communicating with these 
people, both our hopes and fears received full ^confirmation. 
On landing at the tents, situated on the island of Igloblik, we 
found aboulf 150 inhabitants, most of whom were related in 
some, way or other to our Winter Island friends, and our visit 
had increased interest from our being able to impart as well as 
receive information. What we obtained in this way, however, 
was far from being pleasing to us ; for although these people 
confirmed in the fullest and clearest manner all that We had 
before been told respecting the confirmation and the existence 
of a sea to the westward, communicating with the strait before 
us, they also assured us of the disagreeable fact, that th^ entrance 
of the strait was, at present, filled vf\i\i fixed ice^ firmly attached 
to the shores of the continent, as well as to those of the large 
northern island named after Sir Geforge Cockbum. WjbHpnthii 
ice might be expected to break up we could not §fiti8fi|&tcirily 
learn; but the result of all the information obtained, tiM|;>f{^ im- 
pression, that although the disruption was not likelyHolbe im- 
mediate, the strait would certainly be clear some time in the 
course of the summer ; and as it was obviously our proper a^ 
perhaps only road, there was no alternative but to wait patientfy 
^r the season to effect some change in our favour. By way of 
employingthe interval, we coasted along the margin of me ice, to 
examine its state more narrowly, and then stretched to the 
eastward towards three or four islands lying off the east end of 
Cockburn Island. The channels between these inlands were 
all filled with heavy ice, that afforded little prospect of ouifit^n^ 
able to navigate them, even if such an attempt should Become 
necessary. Farther eastward other islands were seen ; and it 
appeared not improbable, that a continued change would be 
found to extend to Fox's Farthest, and also towards the Clyde 
Inlet in Davis' Strait : the information afterwards obtained from 
the Esquimaux seemed to favour this idea. Returning to Ig- 
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loolik a week afterwards, we found the Esquimaux in possession 
of a quantity of fine salmon, of which we procured a small but 
welcome supply^ We learned that they had obtained these 
from a lake or river to the westward, by travelling across the 
ice in sledges ; and some of the Esquimaux offering to go and 
procure a farther supply, Capt* Lyon undertook to accompany 
them. After proceeding about thirty miles to the westward, 
however, they found the ice so much decayed, that the sledge 
could no longer proceed, and they were therefore obliged to re- 
turn without accomplishing the object of their journey ; a cir<* 
cumstance we could not regret, as it led to the hope of a speedy 
disruption of the ice, which caused our present detention. 

Another fortnight having elapsed, and the ice, though in a 
very decayed state, still attached to the shores, our impatience 
as well as our fears had naturally increased to a painful degree; 
and Capt. Parry undertook a journey across the ice, in hopes 
of being able to reach the sea to .the westward, and arrive at 
some conclusion as to what we might ultimately expect. For 
this purpose he set out on the 14th of August, and having eftected 
a landing on the continental shore, arrived on the 1 8th at the 
nc^rth-eastern point of America, which formed the narrows of a 
strait. Here the land suddenly turns to the westward, in which 
direction he could perceive the strait gradually to widen, so as 
to leave no doubt of an immediate communication with the Po* 
lar sea. The breadth of the channel, named the strait of the 
Fury and Hecla, was at this part reduced to about two miles 
and ahalf ; and there is astill narrower channel to the northward, 
on the Cockbum Island shore, the intervening space being oc- 
cupied by an island named after the Marquis of Ormond. The 
harrows of the strait was, at this time, clear of ice, but farther 
to the westward the sea was again covered with it, and Capt. 
Parry suspected from its appearance that this also was still at- 
tached to the shores. The lat. of the N. E. cape was found to 
be 69 d. 42 m. N. and its long. 82 d. 32 m. W. 

Capt. Parry's return to the ships on the 20th of August was 
most opportune, for on the following day a general disruption of 
the ice took place, and in the course of two or three days more, 
it had cleared sufficiently to allow of the ships advancing in the 
desired direction. On the 26th, we passed Cape North East, 
and proceeding about ten miles farther to the westward, through 
the strait of the Fury and Hecla, arrived at two small islands 
lying near the centre of the strait, where, to our great morti- 
fication, we found the barrier of fixed ice before seen by Capt* 
Parry, to extend itself from shore to shore, so as to prelude all 
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hope of farther progress at present. Thos once lAore baf&ed 
in our fondest wishes, we had to despatch parties in various di- 
rections to obtain farther information respecting the neighbour- 
ing lands, and asccertain if our efforts could be more advan- 
tageously employed elsewhere ; but after many days spent in 
this way, we only discovered that the inlet we then occupied 
was, as it before appeared, a direct communication with the po- 
lar sea, and the'only one to the southward of Cockburn Island, 
which was of too great extent to leave a chance of our getting 
round it this season, even if we should abandon the strait. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it was evident that the only thing to be 
done was to remain in our present station, and watch the pro- 
gress of the ice during the short remainder of the season. The 
westernmost of the two islands is named after Lord Amherst, and 
the eastern one after Lieut. Liddon. Our station between the 
two was in lat. 69 d« 48 m. 10 s., long. 8^ d. 29 m. 27 s. ; dip of 
msg* needle, 88 d. 21 m^ 21 s., var. 89] westerly. 

By the end of the first week in September, symptoms of ap- 
proaching winter were indicated by the fall of the thermometer 
to' 19 and 20 of Fahrenheit's scale, and a quantity of young ice 
formed round the ships every night, while the pools on the fixed 
barrier of ice became frozen over, so as to enable our parties to 
walk upon it without danger. Notwithstanding these discou- 
raging circumstances, our hopes were still kept up by the daily 
breaking off and drifting away of large masses from the margin 
of the floe ; and on the 14th, after an easterly wind had blowa 
for 24 hours, we were elated, beyond measure, by observing a 
clear space of water four or five miles in breadth, immediately 
to the westward of Amherst Island, beyond which the ice was 
evidently all in motion, and the really-Jixed-barrier reduced 
therefore to a couple of miles. Late as the season was, we 
were eager to believe our release at hand, but this delusive 
expectation was of short continuance. In a few hours the wind 
dechned in stren^b, and by the 15th, had veered round to the 
westward, back to its former position. 

On the 18th, the thermometer did not rise higher than 16 d., 
the young ice formed with great rapidity, and to a considerable 
thickness roand the ships, and the cracks in the " old" ice be- 
came so firmly cemented together, that scarcely a hope could 
now remain of its opening a passage for us this season; and the 
important consideration of the probable lateness of our deten- 
tion, in tlie event of our being frozen up in this confined 
«trait, naturally pressed itself with the seriousness which the 
subject demanded. Capt. Parry consulted the senior officer of 
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the expedition, and it being the prevailing opinion that no ad* 
vantage could possibly accrue, while much time might be lost 
in the spring by wintering in the strait, it was determined to run 
a few miles back to the eastward, with the view, should the 
season still permit, of examining moire of the coast to the north- 
ward and eastward, and eventually to look out for some place 
in the neighbourhood of Igloolik, which might afford security 
for the winter. This measure being determined upon, no time 
was to be lost in putting it into execution, as the increased ac- 
cumulation of young ice already presented a serious obstacle* 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 19th, we cast off and made 
sail; but such was the consistence of the ice around us, that we 
were upwards of five hours advancing the first three hundred 
yards. We then got into clear water, and reaching the east end 
of Liddon Island by 7 p. m., anchored there for the night. At 
daylight on the iOth, we again proceeded to the eastward, and 
made tolerable progress, until we had got within a couple of 
miles of Cape North East, where the newly-formed ice had ac- 
cumulated in such quantities, that our progress was almost al- 
together stopped. By dint, however, of keeping two boats 
ahead to break up the ice, and by constantly " sallying" the 
ship, we succeeded in forcing our way a little ahead every now 
and then, and at 5 p. m., after ten hours hard labour in this 
way, we passed Cape North £ast, and immediately got into 
clear water. We laid to during a squally night, and in the 
morning again made sail to the eastward ; but we had not ad- 
vanced many leagues, before the wind had increased to a gale, 
and a heavy sea getting up, we were forced to anchor under the 
lee of a small island named Tern Island in the chart. Here we 
lost one of our anchors, and for several days were much harassed 
by a continuance of tempestuous weather, which, with the ra- 
pidly increasidg length of the nights, and the low temperature 
of the atmosphere, rendered it highly dangerous and imprudent 
to attempt keeping the sea any longer. On the morning of the 
24th, therefore, we stood over to Igloolik, and at 2 p. m., an- 
chored off the south end of the island, where we found the Es- 
quimaux established in their winter habitations. 

Thus were we at the end of our second season's navigation j 
only two hundred miles in advance of our former winter quar- 
ters ; a circumstance which, viewed in connexion with our re- 
maining resources^afforded no very consolatory prospect respect- 
ing the final result of ourendeavours. It is true, that the northern 
boundary of America, hitherto considered as the key to the 
northwest passage, had been discovered by us. — That we had 
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tfiere found the very outlet to the polar sea which had been 
hoped for ; and, in short, it maj be said that we had reached 
the turnpike gate^ leading from the Atlantic to the Pacific. — 
But as far as the experience of one season goes, that gate ap- 
pears shut against us, by an obstacle totally unlooked for ; inas- 
much as it is the j^r^f instance, in our experience of the arctic 
regions, that ice has remained Jixed to the shores during the 
mhole navigable season ; whether this barrier was only the con- 
sequence of an unfavourable. season, or whether it seldom hap- 
pens that the strait becomes clear, requires farther experience 
to determitie. But be this as it may, it was but too evident 
that with only one year's provisions, no hope of completing the 
voyage could remain to us. The only way in which our re- 
sources could be extended, was by sending the Hecla to En- 
gland, taking from her as much provisions as she could part 
with, and then to prosecute the voyage singly. This measure 
Captain Parry determined upon, and early in the spring com- 
municated his intentions to the ship's companies. By this ar- 
rangement, and by adopting a system of economy during the 
winter, the Fury's provisions will last to the end of the year 
18^5 ; so that we cannot but consider ourselves as still efieq- 
tive, although the experience of last season has served materi- 
ally to diminish our expectation of eventual success. If the 
.strait opens to us at the commencement of the forth-coming 
summer^ a reasonable hope may still be entertained ; but if, as 
we have too much reason to fear, this should not be the case, 
and we find ourselves compelled to abandon the strait, and such 
a passage to the northward of Cock bum island, I confess, that 
there appears to me no other prospect* than that of returning 
unsuccessful, after passing another winter in these regions. So 
much for my own opinion : I must add, however, that there is 
ftome consolation in believing that no exertion has been want- 
ing on our part, and that we shall persevere in the endeavour, 
as long as the slightest hope remains to us of finally accomplish- 
ing our enterprise. Although the young ice continued to form 
round the ships, immediately after their arrival ut Igloolik, yet 
frequent partial disruptions prevented our being settled till the 
end of October. In the early part of that month, we were se- 
veral times in danger of being drifted out to sea, by the ice 
dra^ng the anchors along the ground, for a mile or two at a 
time ; and then, at length, it became fixed for the winter. We 
were obliged to cut a canal, of nearly a mile, to get the Fury 
placed sufficiently near the shore, to enable Mr. Fisher to con- 
duct his experiments and observations* Near the Hecla, the 
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ice had been so squeezed up and packed together, that all 
attempts to remove ber proved iDeffectual ; we were, con- 
sequently, obliged to winter at a mile distant. This cir* 
cumstance prevented our being able to resnme theatrical en- 
tertainments, hitherto found so useful in affording the men 
amusement ; but the constant variety presented in our daily 
intercourse with the Esquimaux, left nothing to regret on this 
account ; and with the assistance of the school, to which the 
men gladly returned, the winter passed as free from txediom 
as we could hope for. 

In writing this Uttle narrative, I have forborne to say any 
thing of the habits of the Esquimaux, because I feel it would 
be impossible to do so, without entering into detail fair beyond 
the reasonable limits of a letter ; but the opportunity we have 
had of becoming acquainted wiUi the habits of these people, 
will furnish much interesting matter for the narrative of the 
voyage* I cannot, however, pass over in silence the extraor- 
dinary mortality that prevailed among them during the winter. 
Their complaints were, I believe, all of an inflammatory na- 
ture, and although we built a hospital for their reception, and 
our medical gentlemen did all that could be efiected for their 
relief, not less than one tenth of the whole population died 
during our sojourn at Igloolik ! — ^most of them inUie prime and 
vigour of life, and several under circumstances of a^ravated 
distress and misery. It will be seen by the annexed meteoro- 
logical abstract,* diat'45 degrees below zero was the minimum 
temperature we experienced, and that the winter altogether, 
was a remarkably mild one. In the months of January and 
February, in particular, we were two or three times surprised 
into the expectation of a thaw, and the atmosphere was filled 
with thick clouds, such as we had never before seen in the win- 
ter of these regions. On the second of December the sun set 
to us for a period of six weeks : but on the shortest day, we had 
three hours- of perfect daylight ; and sufficient for walking by, 
for a very considerable time longer* The aurora boreaUs 
scarcely ever made its appearance ; nor had we any other me- 
teorol<^cal phenomena worthy of recording. Tbe latitude 
of our winter station at Igloolik, is 69 d. 20 m. 51 s., and the 
long. 81 d. 52 m* 33 s. The dip of the magnetic needle 88 d^ 
10 m. 55 s. ; its variation 82 1-2 westerly. 


* See the end of the article. 
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On the 17th April we had the melancholy task of following 
another of our ship mates to the grave, Mr. Elder, the mate of 
the Hecla, a fine active young man, not more than thirty three 
years of age, and who, until a fortnight before his death, was 
considered as possessing one of the most vigorous and robust 
constitutions amongst us. This man was a quarter master in 
the Alexander, in the voyage of 1818, when his nautical know- 
ledge of the ice combined with his good character to recommend 
him to the situation of mate in the succeeding voyages. He 
was accordingly successively employed in the Griper and Hecla, 
and in both ships, his modest, amiable manners, and quiet 
demeanour, won for him the respect and esteem of most of the 
officers with whom he sailed. 

One of the effects of passing a winter in these regions, is the 
pale, sickly countenances which all hands exhibit on the return 
of a proper share of day light. This is generally owing ip liv- 
ing so much by candlelight, for a great deal of it goes off in a 
short time ; but it is probable that the want of change, and also 
want of nourishment in our diet, the little exercise that can 
be taken for several months in the year, and the rigour of the 
climate during that period, has each some share in producing 
this and other symptoms of want of vigour, which is, more or less, 
felt by every individual in the expedition. Still, however, our 

feneral health is sufficiently good,, to enable us, under favour of 
)ivine Providence, to continue in this country as long as it 
ihall be our duty to do so, without apprehending any future ill 
consequences ; and for this we cannot be too thankful. In the 
early part of May, we commenced removing the provisions and 
stores from the Hecla. As soon as this was completed, the hous- 
ing was taken off the ships, and by the middle of June they 
were re-equipped and ready for sea. 

We had now leisure to send out parties, in quest of the ani- 
mals who had by this time all returned to us. The supplies, 
amounting to 6 reindeer, upwards of 600 weight of salmon, and 
more than a thousand ducks, with a number of other birds, prov- 
ed a most acceptable variety to our usual food, and were wel- 
comed accordingly. 

We naturally expected that by this time (the first of August) 
we should have been released from our imprisonment ; but to 
our great mortification, there still remain full five miles of fixed 
ice, between us and the open water, off the entrance of the 
strait ; and the disruption of the last fortnight has been so little, 
as to excite our utmost fears that a much longer detention may 
be experienced ; in which case, the little hope we at present 
liave must be frustrated, and we may ourselves think of re- 
Fol.J.M.11. 12 
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tarning io England* That no efforts may be wanting, however, 
we are now about to commence sawing the ice, hopeless as the 
task is, to endeavour to facilitate its departure. As this labour 
will occupy all our time, and as the period of the ice breaking 
up may be as sudden as it is uncertain, I shall here close my 
despatches to be ready for the release we are so sincerely pray<- 
ing for, 

I am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) 
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The career of England famishes abundant testimony of the 
usefulness of those works which have a tendency to excite 
national pride. The British Naval Chronicle, which was quite 
as ingenious in its way as the Mysteries of Udolpho^layed no 
mean part in creating that spirit of daring, which, in tiiK, brought 
the marine of the empire to dictate the law on the ocean. When 
we say ingenious, we mean, that the work in question payed as 
little regard to sober truth, as if the interest of its incidents de* 
pended solely on the invention of its editor and his assistants. 
It was called a Chronicle, forsooth, and so ihey might have 
termed the Arabian Nights, with equal justice. Of the two, the 
latter was much the most commendable book ; for its great talis- 
man was confessedly magic ; whereas the other was a palpable in- 
novation on all honest invention, inasmuch as it lied with exceed- 
ing gravity • Indeed, this sober sort of rhodomontade is a beset- 
ting sin with English historians in general. We write this with a 
suitable deference to the reputation of our forefathers ; for we 
can assert legitimate ownership of good old English names, which 
are to be found in the rolls of many a hard-fought and glorious 
field : and we belong to that class of liberal Americans, who claim 
as good a right to call Shakspeare countryman, as any cdckney in 
London, and one much superior to that of the *^ King and all the 
Royal Family.'' Until we attained the mature age of twelve, 
we were devout beUevers in the miracles of Agincourt, Poictiers 
and Cressy. Nothing astonished us more on visiting France, 
than to discover how utterly impossible it was, for one Englishman 
to swallow two Frenchmen at a mouthful. Until then, wehad ne- 
verdoubted the superior honesty,morality,chastity,and courage 
of the land of our ancestors ; and it made no small portion of our 
pride, that the blood in our veins was uncontaminated with any 
of that base puddle, which was believed to filter through the 
licentiousness, vice, knavery and cowardice of all the rest of the 
world, not eveti excepting Ireland, Scotland and Wales. We 
were industrious readers in the vernacular language, which, hap- 
pily for our youthful ignorance, was too richly stored with the 
marvellous, not to feed amply even the diseased cravings 
of a boyish appetite; and we cast aside the trammels of 
minority, to enter in the wo^lA with all the glorious indepen- 
dence of sentiments, which could elevate the character of a 
youth, who was obstinately bent on believing nothing, that was 
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untrue, unless it was written in good London English, and with 
a passing show of morality o( course. Our superciliousness 
was exactly commensurate with our ignorance; wherein it is not 
difficult to perceive, that we were no unworthy pupils of the 
liberal school we emulated. Happily for us, individually, and 
thrice happily for our nation, the passions of the English so far 
got the'be||er oi^their policy, as to induce them to rend, with their 
ownhand^he veil which concealed the truth ; and thenceforth 
the vision of some millions of people has been unobstructed. 
In plain English, we were unwilling to believe palpable misrepre- 
sentations of ourselves. Though, had they confined their abuse 
to third persons, we fear they might have lied till doomsday, with- 
out our conceiving any very unreasonable disgust. But all 
this is leading us astray from the particular matter in hand. We 
hold it to be quite as important, that the subordinate sta- 
tions of an army or fleet should be filled by men who despise 
their enemy, as it is dangerous for those who direct the move- 
ments of either, to indulge in the same delusive opinions. It is 
very certain that the English Naval Chronicle 3ucceeded in in- 
fusing, not only into the marine service, but into the whole na- 
tion, a great deal of that vulgar confidence to which we have 
alluded ; and that its spirit was also imbibed by many, whose 
rank should have required them to make the usual physical cal- 
culations, in order to avert defeat. It was under tiie influence 
of the besotted vanity, which is always generated by such idle 
vaporing, that they fought our capital frigates, when prudence 
would have told them to run away ; and they were consequently 
flogged. All the idle stuif that was written in England, at the 
time, concerning the vast size and unexpected force of the Con- 
stitution, President, &c.' was merely in the way of affectation ; 
for those ships were quite as well known to the British navy, as 
were their own vessels. But, as in the case of a man, who is 
suddenly awoke from a pleasing trance, by some rude interrup- 
tion, nature taught them to complain; and they mingled with their 
moanings some pretty and well-timed exclamations of surprise. 
The good people on shore fought their battles much better than 
did many of their officers at sea ; and ship after ship was con- 
tested with us, for the first two years of the*war, with great ob- 
stinacy, long after the vessels themselves were anchored in the 
depths of the ocean. But at length, having exhausted every 
ai^ument they could devise, such.as " rotten masts," " seventy- 
fours in disguise," "nautical militia on the lakes," "Kentucky 
riflemen," &c. 8ic., they gave up the matter in despair, wisely 
concluding to say no more about it. The government took the 
faint from the nation, and the curious inquirer searches in vain 
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through the naval records of Great Britain, for any account of 
the captures of several of the ships last taken. All this had a 
sad tendency to bring the ^' Chronicle'^ into disrepute. It was 
at this crisis, that the government turned its back rudely on the 
unhappy publication, as well as on a certain Mr. Steele, who 
had issued his lists of the British navy monthly, for an age, 
without suspecting, luckless wight as he was, that policy could 
ever require a more grave and calculating departure from the 
truth, than that in which he himself had so long dealt, with such 
signal success. Desperate diseases are, however, well known 
to require corresponding remedies. An official naval list was 
published in the place of Mr. Steele's; and a man by the name 
of James was employed to write sundry histories of the differ- 
ent naval wars, that were intended to supersede the Chronicle 
entirely, in the way of authenticity. It must be confessed, this 
Master Jacobus out-Heroded Herod. He approached the sub* 
ject, armed with a two-foot rule and a pair of scales ; the latter, 
no doubt, intended as a symbol of his own even-handed justice* 
After weighing shot enough, to have gained many of the battles 
which his countrymen lost, had they been used with more dis- 
cretion, and measuring the timbers, beams and strait-rabbits of 
many a stout ship, this gentleman favoured the world with a sort 
of arithmetical calculation, by the way of striking a balance of 
glory in the favour of Britannia, which caused even that hack* 
neyed dame to colour with shame — a weakness she had not been 
suspected of before, since the days of Van Tromp. We do not 

{>retendto know the fact; but, in our own minds, there is not the 
east doubt, but this arithmetical historian was the inventor of the 
renowned battle on the Sepertine River ; of which, as he had 
all his admeasurements at bis own disposal, we have no doubt 
he made "a very pretty sort of a thing." It may be well to 
add here, that, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
our squadron fought, on that memorable day, we have succeed- 
ed in bringing off a trophy of the prowess of our countrymen. 
It is about a fathom of a gilded cable, which may be seen, at any 
hour, in the library of the Historical Society of this city, among 
many other far less valuable memorials. 

To return, however, to the graver parts of our subject. It is 
by no means our intention to insinuate, that the American Na- 
val Chronicle is to be a copy of the one of which so much has 
been here written. It would be a hopeless task in any man, to 
undertake to deceive the people of this country, in the manner 
our confiding relatives on the other side of the Atlantic have 
been cajoled. We have been defeated by land and by sea, too 
often, to give credit to any serious assertions of our own invin- 
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cibiliiy. It is true, now and then there is a newsp^>er, wUch 
deals in this sort of rhiMlcMaftontade \ but all the better sort of read* 
ers shrug their shoulders and smile as they read it ; and laugh in 
their sleeves, as their eyes run over ^^ charges of die bayonet," 
*^ sword in hand,'^, and all the other poetical garnish, with which 
the experience of the English cabinet has long since taught 
their dependants to embellish narratives, that often require some 
such fictions to render them interesting. 

We do not believe that the editor of the woik in hand intends 
any such desperate adventure *,but itmay not be amiss to intimate, 
that in historical writing, as in morals, there are sins of omission, 
as well as of commission ; and that we think we can already 
discern a tendency in his book to the former sort of delinquency* 
In order that we may not be misunderstood, and with a view 
to dilate on a topic in which we feel a deep interest, we must 
be permitted to treat a little more at lai^e on the subject of 
the navy, trusting that we shall be able to make ourselves fully 
comprehended in our details. 

1*^0 man, at least no man who is politically sane, can believe 
that this nation is to form an exception to all the rest of the 
world; and is to be allowed to possess its rights, natural and ac« 
quired, without frequently maintaining them by force of arms^ 
it requires no very intimate acquaintance with the geography 
of the continent, and the political relations o[ the different peo- 
ple with whom we are brought in contact, to perceive that oar 
strongest arm of offence and defence must be used on the ocean* 
In order to exert, then, this powerful and useful instrument of 
force, it is necessary to be prepared for whatever emei^encies 
may arise* Fleets differ from armies in two important parti* 
culars. A people may be gathered under their banner, armed, 
marshalled after a manner, and, sometimes, when under the in- 
fluence of high moral excitement, they may be made to perform 
glorious acts by the rolls of their drums : but ships of magnitude, 
force, and swiftness, a union of qualities not found in any vessel 
not built expressly for war, are absolutely requisite to maintain 
a struggle on the ocean, that can involve any material conse- 
quences. We do not mean to say that it is wise, or that it is 
not generally the very opposite of wisdom, to trust to such mi- 
raculous agencies in the conduct of a war on land ; but as our 
present subject is the navy, and the navy only, we were willing 
to strip it entirely of an argument, which is often urged on the 
side of the question opposite to the one we have taken. Time, 
care, money, skill, wi^ rare and choice materials, are all ne- 
cessary to create an effective fleet. The struggle between 
Turkey and Greece, at this moment, furnishes a cowplete ittus* 


Iration of our thcK^ry* Perhaps there is no natitm that furnish^ 
€8 more and better seamen, in proportion to tteir numbers, and 
in comparison with the duty that is required of them, than the 
isles of Greece, wlule the Turks are as hibberly as Spanish 
peasants. The former are active, brave to a fault, expert and 
enterprising. They have taken every advantage which these 
qualities can give them over their indolent enemies, and have 
performed exploits which were never surpassed on the water 
by any people. But light polacres and sloops of war can, af- 
ter ail, achieve nothing essentially important, against ships of 
two and three decks. As times are, all the skill and epter- 
prise of the Gred^s is paralyzed for want of proper vessels^ 
and their total ruin would be a consequence, if their enemies 
were any thing but Turks. We repeat, time, money, care and 
great sluU are requisites in forming an efficient fleet. <In this 
particular, however, we are glad to find the sentiments of the 
nation are beginning to coincide with our own ; though a nar- 
row and jealous policy is jet seen, too often, to mar measures 
of the most obvious utiUty, with a view to subserve some limit- 
ed and peihaps personal questioA of the day. This country 
cannot, in a war with any of the powerful nations of Europe, 
protect her commerce, or even her shores, with less than a 
hundred sail of efficient crusers, ships of the line and light ves- 
sels included, much less support Uie honor of her flag. Dema- 
gogues may preach economy, time-serving politicians may echo 
their raven notes, and honest but delud^ men may batten on 
the soothing belief, that a republic can maintain itself by the in* 
Tiolability ofits abstract rights ; but whenever the evil hour 
shall come, the plain, common sense of the nation will be made 
to see, that power can only resist power; and that the economy 
of temporizers compels the waste of emeigencies. There is, 
however, yet another distinction between fleets and armies, 
which is of no less moment to be considered, than the mere cre- 
ation of the machines which are to be used in battle. Any man 
may make a soldier, if he has proper instructors, and occasions 
be not wanting in which to exercise his theory* But to under- 
stand the nice and complicated machine he has to govern ; to 
repair its disasters, and wield its power to advantage ; to know* 
how to combat the elements, and find his path along Ihe track* 
less ocean ; and, in short, to understand the uses and qualities of 
all that he is required to controul, is an art entirely distinct 
from the mere martial attainments of the nautical commander. 
His is a tra4e that must be learned, like any other business of 
exclusive employment, by close, protracted, and laborious ser- 
vice* The number, therefore, of those, from whom the sea- 
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warrior is to be chosen, is necessarily limited to such as have 
made the ocean their home from early hfe. But the duties of 
a seaman, who merely guides a ship from port to port, with viewg 
of trade, and of him who rules a vessel for the purposes of war, are 
again so distinct, as to leave but little in common between them. 
It would be easy to show wherein this difference exists, and 
whence it arises, would the limits of a monthly publication ad- 
mit of such a lengthened treatise ; but we believe that most of 
our readers can perceive the difference in effect, which must 
follow causes so opposite, as love of fame and love of money ; 
the lyiighty odds between conveying hundreds of bales of cotton, 
and hundreds of human beings bent on glorious enterprizes ; in- 
dependently of the elevation of character and knowledge, obtain- 
ed by the very nature of pursuits, which furnish a man with the 
best general intelligence, obtained from the best sources. 

It is in this part of the subject, that we shall prefer the heaviest 
and only serious charge we have to allege against the Editor of 
the United States Naval Chronicle. There is a strong ten- 
dency in the people of these republics to throw society into 
its original elements, with a view to create new systems.' 
Our experiments in matters of such importance have be- 
gotten a sort of alterative mania, which seldom leaves a pub- 
lic servant in office long enough for him to become thoroughly 
useful ; and which commonly causes every man in the nation to 
change his residence, at least as often as once in ten years. 
There are those among us who itch to apply the general re- 
medylto the navy \ men who are willing to build ships ; but who 
think it will be a cheaper and better policy, to turn off the pre- 
sent corps of officers, and when necessity may require it, to 
choose a new set, from the seamen of the mercantile marine. 
We do not believe that this class of deep politicians is very nu- 
merous ; but we greatly fear, that a large proportion of the 
nation are reprehensibly ignorant of the fatal system which 
their representatives are pursuing, in relation to this branch of 
the public defence ; as well as of the crying injustice, which is 
practised towards a class of men, who have stood forth as self- 
devoted victims in their behalf, when even the most sanguine 
hearts in the nation anticipated little else than ignominy and 
defeat. 

Our nautical history is prolific in examples, to prove the 
folly of trusting the welfare and honour of the nation, to the 
keeping of commanders who have not been prepared by habits, 
and trained by long experience, to consult the one or preserve 
the other. The war of the revolution is replete with disgrace- 
ful disasters on the ocean, which it would have been wise inMr. 
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Goldsborough to have related in his Chronicle, and to have held 
up as a beacon, to point out those dangerous shores on which 
it is so easy, by. a time-serving policy, at any day, to wreck the 
high reputation of our marine. Did he never hear of such men 
as Hopkins and Saltonstall, of Whipple and twenty others who 
might be named, that possessed no one quality requisite to form 
sea officers, unless it might be a brutal courage, and not always 
that: — ^men who, however, were employed under the very system 
that we deem so dangerous, and such men as we should be 
compelled to employ again, if we discarded our present corps 
of officers. The very fact, that Mr. Goldsborough has admitted 
into bis pages, as an evidence of our prowess, an account, that 
an American Frigate fought and made a drawn battle with an 
English letter of marque^ goes to prove tlie martial tone of that 
day, and is an argument in itself that speaks volumes. The 
officer who should now fight a letter of marque with a frigate, 
and not take her, and that instantly, would surely lose his com* 
mission, unless he could render a very satisfactory explanation 
of his conduct. Paul Jones was a hero ; so was young Biddle, 
^nd some fifteen or twenty more; men who were drawn into 
action by the vortex of a revolution : but it cannot be concealed 
from a nautical man, that our navy, both in the revolution and 
in the war of '98, was, in gross, but a very inferior sort of ser- 
vice. At the close of the latter contest, the government selected, 
out of a large number of officers, the few retained on the peace 
establishment. These gentlemen were sent into the Mediter- 
ranean, where they were actively employed, and brought in con* 
tact every day with the flower of the British fleet ; and it was 
then, that, under the impulses of emulation and pride, and 
aided by their practice, the present character of our navy 
wa3 formed. 

The unhappy recurrence of several courts martial, and cer- 
tain illegal speculations, in which some of the officers of the 
navy are said to have been engaged, has drawn this interesting 
subject more before the public latterly ; and we are sorry to 
perceive,not only the rancour,butthcmadue8s andinjustice with 
which certain men among us have expressed themselves on the 
occasion. We say madness, because by injuring the navy, we 
injure ourselves eventually; and as to the injustice, we propose 
to exhibit it here at some length. The trials to which we allude 
have been those of the late Commodore Shaw, Commodore 
Hull, Captain Evans, Captain Smith, Mr. Beverly Kennon, and 
Mr. Abbot. Commodore Shaw was tried for a breach of per* 
fional respect to his superior, by admitting some unguarded ex- 
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pression into a letter ; for which military oflence he was tried 
and punished. Cdmmodore Hall and Captain Evans were tried 
for peculation^ and both in substance acquitted. The cases of 
these gentlemen prove nothing, but the nicety of deportment 
that is required of men in their situation ; for when an officer of 
rank is to be dragged before the public, to ascertain whether he 
did not once order a pubUc blacksmith to put a shoe on his 
horse, we see nothing in the fact, but an evidence of the purity 
of the service to which he belongs. How many civilians in 
places of trust could meet such an investigation with confidence ? 
The trial of Mr. Ahbot was connected with that of Captain Hull, 
and he was deemed worthy of punishment, and has met it. Mr. 
Kennonhas been honourably acquitted ; and Captain Smith has 
been cashiered, for doing what English naval officers do every 
day with impunity. His restoration is an act exclusively of the 
Executive. It is said that Commodore Porter and Mr. Kennon 
have quarrelled, and that the latter has been unhandsomely 
treated in the matter ; we know nothing of all this. Gentlemeo 
quarrel eveiy day on shore, and call one another worse names, 
we dare to say, without the public caring any thing ibr Ihe 
matter. But these are officers of government, and the national 
character is interested in their deportment; they are amenable 
to martial law, if they offend even the rigid rules of personal 
decorum, and are liable to be dismissed the service, with a dis* 
grace that will follow their footsteps to the grave, for a mo* 
mentary forgetfulness; which the veriest dandy in the republic 
would consider as sufficiently attcmed for, by a simple ^' your 
pardon sir.'' Surely there mustbe some mi^ty reward, either 
in possession or perspective, that can induce men to embrace a 
life of danger and hardships, and thus to submit to such inquiries 
into their conduct, which mustbe, in many particulars, as pure 
and unsulKed as those of divines, or even women. Is it that, 
like the former, they are taught to believe heaven will be 
the final goal of their privations and self-denial ? We trust, none 
among them are so weak as to believe, that the '' strait path'' is 
the quarter deck of a man-of-war. Perhaps then, like the 
softer sex, tliey are to be courted, kept from the winds of 
heaven, and treated with all Ihe chivalry of manly tenderness 
and respect ? On the contrary, if there be a gale, they must en- 
counter it ; if there be a spot where disease chooses its place 
of residence, it must become their home ; or if blood is to be 
spilled, it must flow from their veins. Honours and wealth then 
must be their rewards ; for nothing, short of such temptations^ 
could induce men in their senses to become the exclusive ob«^ 
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jetta of danger, diseaBe, obloquy and privations, both domestic 
and personal. That the former is the ignus fatuus that leads 
many a generous youth into the service, we have no doubt ; let 
us then examine bow his hopes are likely to be accomplished. 
Rank is considered by every people as the index of military 
honour* It is so considered by ourselves even in civil life; and 
we have thus distinctive appellations for every functionary, 
which are to indicate his duties, and to denote ttfbt this is the 
man whom the people have honoured. Wherever no strong 
political reason has existed/ we have adhered to those titles^ 
which long use has rendered impressive and respectable* 
The only distinction in this particular, between a monarchy 
and a rational republic, is, that the latter admits of no titles, of 
empty honor only, and that none shall wear those it does per* 
mit, but such as the people elect to be worthy. We are not 
yet so blind to out common nature as not to know that human 
actions are to be controlled only by human motives. It is our 
enemies, and not ourselves^ who preach a contrary doctrine ; and 
we can appeal to our national system, to prove that we admit 
of all the powerful agency of incentives, to the fullest extent, in 
our government, by throwing open the path of competition 'to 
every aspirant. We leave the inducement before the jurist, of 
1>ecoming a judge, a chancellor ; a statesman looks to be a go- 
vernor or a president ; the corporal of militia sighs to be gene- 
ral ; and even a priest may become a bishop, without outrage to 
our habits or our institutions. But John Rodgers,.a bolder and 
II better seaman than whom never trod a plank, has been serv- 
ing his country for a quarter of a century, without the least 
prospect of an elevation in rank. If he had attained the high- 
est station to which men in his situation can reasonably aspire, 
he would have the satisfaction of knowing that he had not only 
done his duty to his country, but also to himself and his family. 
Men live again in their children ; and all sophistry on such a 
subject is idle ; the plain dictates of our nature must be consulted; 
and they teach us the path to honour, and the strings by which 
to guide the human heart. If you require so much of your na- 
vy officers, give them reasons to submit to your exactions. Men 
of high and lofty spirits cannot brook to be held in a state infe- 
rior to that of their fellows, and none but such men can guard 
our honour or our interests on the ocean. It cannot be doubted 
that hope has kept the best of our officers in the service ; but 
hundreds have been driven from it by ' hope deferred,' that 
Would have done honoi to any nation. Commodore Rodgers, 
or, rather, Capt. Rodgers, (for he is no more,) ranks witii a colo- 
nd in tl^e army ! not only with a colonel in oar army, but with 
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a colonel in any foreign arinj. We have said nothing here, of 
the necessity of an alteration in the gradations of rank in the 
navy, on the score of discipline; for the nation admits it in their 
laws. They have gradations already; and the same reason which 
renders it expedient to have a captain to command a ship, ap- 
plies to the case of a fleet or a squadron. We only press the 
point of justice and obvious policy* The pay, which is also an 
object with every discreet man, is no ttiore than a naked main- 
tenance. Commodore Rodgers gets about half as much as a 
major-general in the arfny, and just half as much as one of the 
secretaries of the departments. He is precluded from trade, 
fettered by the most punctilious observance of decorum in his 
communications with his fellow citizens, ever to be in readi- 
ness to shed his blood and devote his time to the public ; and 
yet is to be denied the meed, which other nations never &il to 
bestow on long and faithful service, and which this people does 
not hesitate to bestow on the other branch of the national de- 
fence. It really appears to us, that there has been, and still 
continues to exist in the republic, a most unreasonable and op- 
pressive system as regards these gentlemen. It is said there has 
been peculation^ and disgraceful prostitution of the flag to 
cover it. It would be remarkable if it were not so ; for a mart 
has no longer any inducement to strive for any thing but riches 
after he is a captain. He sees nothing else regarded in the 
country. Rank, in his profession, is unattainable ; and its con- 
comitants, honorable consideration and high circumpection ia 
deportment, are unnecessary. Another feature in our com- 
plaints is, that we implicate a whole corps for the backslidings 
of a few ; take the exceptions, which go only to prove the ge- 
neral purity of the service, as characteristic of a bodyj of men; 
and complain, and in fact punish in gross, when we should ri- 
gidly do the latter, in detail. 

We regret, exceedingly, that our limits will not permit us to 
treat this subject as it deserves. The navy has an importance 
in a point of view which is not generally considered. We are 
a people who are literally bound together by a tie no stronger 
than that of sentiment ; for, it is incontestible, that our minute 
interests are too often conflicting. The Hartford Convention 
and the Missouri Question, show the fact in glaring colours. 
Still our union is immensely important, and will continue to be 
so for ages. We have but little national jpride, the strongest 
of all bonds connected with sentiment ; arid the historian, the 
poet, the painter or the warrior, who adds a single leaf to the 
wreath of our glory, does more than assist to swell the Kst of 
renowned and boasted names ; he adds a link to the chain of 
the confederation. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN. 

Tbb Rose superb, in beauty^s power, 
Expands and smiles %iid morning dews^ 

The young sun, ai his earliest hour. 
Her blushing charms deligbted yiews. 

And with his rays entwining bright. 

Bathes all her leaves in crimson light* 

Touched by each fine, prolific beam» 
That plays her beauty to illume. 

She glows in dazzUng cbanns supreme. 
Mid flowers unriyalled in her bloom ; 

As mid the glittering hosts above. 

Still fairest shines t^ star of lore. 

Each humbler flowret that adorns 
The sod beneath, its queen confesses; 

Love points bis arrows with her thorns, 
Nymphs t«(ine her spoils amid tlieir tresses ; 

And shepherds for their sweethearts choose. 

The young, the budding, blushing rose. 

But ah ! that sun who paints her cheeks. 
And steeps them in the morning's dye,«— 

When central heaven his chariot seeks. 
Bids his fierce darts around her fly ; 

"Where glooms beneath the hawthorn spread, 

3he falls discoloured, pale and dead. 

• 

Ephemeral man ! the pictured race 
Whose tender blossoms thus we prize, 

So lovely in their morning grace. 
That charm even age% clouded eyes. 

Are types of youth, so fair to view. 

When the warm sun of life is new. 

Beware its ardours ; tempt them not; 

When brightest, fiercest is their heat ; 
With treacherous glory they are fraught. 

And death is in their fond deceit. 
They yield thee, while the soul they killj 
For transient good, eternal ill. 


HORACE, BOOK III. CARM. 18. 

Wanton Faun ! with frolick wooing, 
StiU the flying nymphs pursuing, 
Seek my sunny fields, I pray. 
With no malice in thy play ; 
Kindly on my treasures look. 
Spare the younglings of the flock! 

When the full year's at its waae, 
StiU the victim kid is slain ; 
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The bowl, the friend of lore and pteasure, 
Still is crowned with pious measure ; 
Still the antique altar high 
Sends perfumed volumes to the sky. 

Still December*s*«iiow8 we hail ; 
Duly all thy rites pq^rail; 
Thro* the fields in sportive play, 
AU the herds keep holiday ; 
Idly, o'er the grassy plain 
Bound the hei&r and the swain. 

Then the caitiff wolf demure 
Wanders thro^ the flocks secure ; 
The woods their foliage shed for tiiee ; 
And the ploughman, labour-free, 
Shakes, in respite of his toil, 
Thrice, for joy, the cumbrous soil. 
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Look, love, look on the evening star, 

How it waits on the round moon there; 
How it follows its silver light afar 

Through the trackless paths of air. 
So, love, so if thou*lt shine on me, 
• With thy moonlight looks of gladnesB ; 
My star of being will follow th^, 
TiU its orb shall set in sadness. 
Then wheresoever my wand^ngs stray, 
Thy heavenly smile 
Will ever beguile 
My wearisome path and lonely way* 

Look, love, look, as it decks our bower, 

On the moss-rose bathed in dew ; 
How the west wind woes the gentle flower^ 

As it sighs the foliage through. 
So, love, so if thoult bloom on me, 

The rose in life^ thorny vale ; 
My bosom wiU utter its sigh for thee, 
While I breathe my passionate tale. 
And when my ardent hopes are high, 
The bright moon wijl bless. 
With its loveliness. 
The beautiful earth and joyous sky ! 

Look, love, look, with what touching grace, 

The woodbine wreaths yon tree ; 
How it hugs the trunk in its close embrace. 

In proud security ! 
So, love, so if thou'lt twine thy arms 

Round me in life's weary way, 
ni shelter thy virgin and youthful charms 

From the tempest's wintry sway. 
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FU shield thee from the noontide Bon— 

In the night of ill, 

m be with thee still, 
To inotect thee, thou confiding one ! 

Look, lore, look how the soft clouds curl,— 
How each wave through ether is driven ; 
How the moon sails on, like a bark of pearl, 

Through the azure sea of heaven ! 
Oh ! love, oh ! if Iivere but there* 
In that precious bark with thee, 
We would range together, like spirits of air. 
Thro* the blue immensity. 
Then we would travel yon bleised plains 
And touch at each star, 
IVhich glimmers afar. 
But ne'er return to dull earth again I 

J^whYork, May^ 1824. 


A RAMBK.E IN THE INFECTED DISTRICT '^ 

By a Studmt of Medicine, 

In a melancholy mood, one gloomy morning, towards the lat- 
ter end of August, 1822, 1 bent my steps down Broadway, to- 
wards what was called the Infected District* 

The yellow fever had been raging for nearly a month in the 
lower part of the city, and the inhabitants had very generally 
removed to a healthier atmosphere. The seat of business had 
been transferred to Greenwich ; and merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, shoe-makers, tinkers and tailors, were all crowded pell- 
mell tc^ether, into bams, stables, cocklofts, and shanties ; and 
happy was he who could get a shed, or a hovel, wherein to dis- 
play his wares and merchandize by day, and rest his weary 
head at night. I had been fortunate enough to secure a small 
apartment of a washerwoman, who kept a boarding house pro 
tern, and who, determining to make hay while the sun shone, 
had let out her garret as a Printing office, and her cellar to a 
blacksmith. We had besides, in the family, a half-starved 
lawyer, a plav-actor in the same predicament, two bank- 
cleiks, and a Methodist parson ; and what with the printer's 
devils over head, who worked all night, the Vulcan below, who 
kept hammering all day, and the Methodist, who gave gratu- 
itous exhortations at all times, Matthew's mail coach was a 
faint idea of the medley of strange noises thus produced. But 
'' misery,'' as the old proverb says, ^^ makes men acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows.'* 
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As I proceeded down the street, the bustle, and hum of basi- 
ness gradually faded on my ear ; the throng of carriages and 
passengers became less and less dense ; till, at last, the hur- 
ried tread of some solitary individual like myself, alone re- 
sounded from the pavement. 

Around the City Hall, which seemed to be the last boundary 
of life and business, were collected a number of individuals, 
waiting to hear the daily report of new cases. Anxiety waa 
depicted on every countenance. I approached a group, which 
seemed particularly agitated by some question of great moment, 
and found them betting upon the probable number of deaths 
for the day. I turned away in disgust from this inhuman mocke- 
ry of griefs, and speculation upon misery. A little farther off, 
I recognized my old acquaintance, Harry Slender, perched 
upon a wheel-barrow, and with tears in his eyes, and a tone of 
great pathos, haranguing those about him. '^ Oh gentlemen ! 
the fever's very bad'' — I heard him exclaim, as I walked quick- 
ly away — '' nineteen new cases of Black Vomit this morning. 
1 held the basin for ten of them myself." 

Though not quite as bad as Harry represented, yet so 
deadly had the atmosphere proved to many, who had been but 
slightly exposed to it, that it was deemed the height of presump- 
tion to venture into the lower part of the city. But an anxious 
desire to see a sicic friend, and to hear from one or two patients 
of my master's Dr. Langlancet, who had been taken ill him- 
self that morning, and, above all, a Strong feeling of curiosity 
to revisit old haunts, led me to disr^ard personal safety. Be- 
sides, as I had previously been much exposed to the infection, 
in a professional capacity, I felt confident that I was not very 
susceptible of the action of the morbific matter. 

1 must here drop a tributary tear to the memory of my wor- 
thy and deeply-lamented preceptor. Notwithstanding his firm 
belief in the contagious nature of the disease, with a rash, 
though laudable boldness, he had visited, and phlebotomized 
several patients in the Infected District. Shortly afterwards, 
he was attacked with the premonitory symptoms of pains in 
the head and back, furred tongue, red eyes, &c. &c. ; and in 
spite of large, and repeated bloodlettings, he rapidly grew 
worse, became delirious, was seized with black vomit, and ex- 
pired on the fifth day from the attack, triumphantly asserting 
to the last the truth of his favourite doctrine of cont^on, and 
only regretting that he had not been bled more copiously. 

ISTe^rly similar was the fate of his old antagonist Polypus, who 
on the appearance of the fever, fled in a panic to a village some 
hundred miles up the North River. Whether be had imbibed 
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the seeds of the disease before be left the cify ; or whe- 
ther he sickened from cold and fright; or from the huge 
quantities of emetics, cathartics, and sudorifics, he had taken 
as preventives, I cannot tell, but certain it was, that in three 
days after the demise of Langlancet, the news came to town 
that Polj'pus was no more. 

Thus, by a strange coincidence, did these two champions of 
their respective doctrines fall victims, in the same week, to 
the subject of their speculations ; furnishing, by their death, food 
for fresh argument, and additional matter for contention to sue- 
ceeding disputants.* 

The first and most prominent object which struck my eyes, 
ajs I proceeded downwards, was the high board fence which 
stretched directly across the way, from house to house, near 
the head of Liberty-street. Now, a plain board fence, being 
one of the commonest objects in nature, is the least likely to 
excite any deep feelings of the imagination : but associated, as 
this was, with disease and death and desolation, and placed 
across the grand thoroughfare of business and pleasure, its 
incongruous appearance, and the melancholy cause of its erec- 
tion, could not fail to render it an object of interest, though, at 
the same time, of deep aversion. It seemed a feeble barrier, 
behind which some terrible and unknown being was lurking, 
ready to spring forth upon the unwary. This idea was height- 
ened by the appearance of some vagabond boys, who were 
trying to gratify their curiosity, by peeping through the crevices 
and knot-holes of the fence, as if to get a sight of the monster. 

To escape the unpleasant feelings thus, excited I turned down 
Maiden Lane. The continuous row of hardware, jewelry, and 
fancy stores, which stretched down this street, were all closed, 
and their glittering contents glittered no more in the sunbeam. 
The only store 1 observed open, was that of an old and respects 
able hatter. The worthy vender of beavers was himself stand- 
ing in the door, looking about him, and watching the clouds 
with the uneasy air of a seaman in a squall, or a deserted sol- 
dier at his post, who is about following the example of his run- 
away comrades. I presumed he was remaining to take care of 
his stock in trade ; as for the matter of those hats he would sell, 
it was pretty evident, the honest manr might as well shut up 
shop. 

I now turned instinctively down Nassau street, towards the 

* It is to be hoped that this statement will quiet the uneasy minds of 
those geAtlemen, who have endeavoured with great kindness and inge- 
nuity to identify Langlancet and Polypus with teraral distinguished livit^ 
oharactera.-— [£d. 
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<^ce of a friend, with whom I was wont frequently to lounge 
away an idle half hour« Though I knew that it wa^ now closed, 
yet, such is the force of habit, a feeling of disappointment came 
across me, when I realized the melancholy fact. A written 
paper announced to those who could read my friends crabbed 
lawyer's hand, and would take the trouble to do so, that he had 
removed to Greenwich. He might, however, as well have 
spared himself this trouble, for precious few that could read 
came that way. - 

The old woman, who kept the apple stall hard by, and 
whose brats, during the dog-days, when doors and windows 
were kept open, used so much to disturb the meditations of my 
friend, by their infantile sports and brawUngs, still remained. 
But her apples had lost their fragrance, her fly-blown cookies 
tempted no passer-by, and her baked pears were withering on 
the broken plate which contained them. The guardian of the 
Hesperides herself seemed to have relaxed in her usual vigi- 
lance, and a starveling urchin, who was busy in filching a rot- 
ten peach from its nook, was suffered to carry off his prize, un- 
heeded. 

The yellow man at the corner, who opens oysters on week 
days, and the French church on Sundays ; who used to whip lit- 
tle boys out of the church-yard, and put my master's patients in ; 
and who, besides, united in his person the different functionaries 
of shaker of carpets, street sweeper, and waiter-general upon 
the living, as well as the dead, was sitting disconsolately on his 
cellar door, gazing ruefully on a bowl of sickly looking oysters, 
which seemed to say in languid tones, (very unlike those of 
the jolly roasted pigs, that used to run through the streets with 
knife and fork stuck in them,) "come eat me ! come eat me !'' 
He told me, with^a sigh, that business was at a stand ; that peo- 
ple came no more to those parts, to eat oysters, hear sermons, 
or be bdried ; that carpets were shaken no longer 5 and that 
there was not even an idle urchin in the church-yard for him 
to ferret out with his rattan. His nine means of obtaining a 
livelihood had all failed him : " Othello's occupation was 
gone." 

I told him " there was a wide world elsewhere," of which 
fact he seemed to be ignorant, and advised him to eat up his oys- 
ters himself, and to crawl off as fast as possible. . He took my 
advice kindly, and said he would follow it incontinently. 

Crossing Liberty street, I cast a look towards Broadway; 
but another ill-omened board fence bpunded the prospect. 

I found the little horticulturist of Nassau street still remain- 
ing, and skipping about, as gay as a grasshopper, among his 
flowers. At the approach of ti^ fever, his neighbours, one by 
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one, had all deserted him ; and he was now like '' the last rose 
of summer, left blooming aIone«^' An ^^ attachment to vege- 
table existence,'' he said, " had induced him to remain, and he 
was determined to brave out the disease, and live or die with 
his darling plants." 

^To the great satisfaction ofhis friends, who had left him with 
tears in their eyes, and who expected nothing less than that he 
woirld have shared the premature fate of Jonah's gourd, and 
have been blasted like a lily by untimely frost, our florist was 
found, on their return, in a thrifty and flourishing condition ; 
and seemed to have stood the shock of the pestilence with the 
impunity of one of his own hardy, long-enduring aloes* 

Subsequently, when men had got quietly settled in their 
homes, and by liieir firesides, and having recovered from their 
panic, began to write books, preach sermons, and quarrel with 
one another about the origin of the past evil, our friend, with 
laudable zeal, communicated the fruits of his observation and 
experience to the public, and traced the source of the disease, 
in a very satisfactory manner, to some nasty ships at the foot of 
Rector-street* This luminous document is preserved among 
the collections of the Historical Society, and will no doubt in 
future times be triumphantly referred to, by the pestilential 
writer yet unborn. 

The Dutch church opposite stood in statu qua ; but the hand 
of the dial had stopped ; the rooster on the spire was becalm- 
ed; the deep-toned bell forgot to chime the hour; it seemed 
as if time itself had paused. A tall, grave looking personage, 
in yellow slippers, was superintending some labourers, who were 
sprinkling lime in the church-yard. 1 entered into conversa- 
tion with him on the origin of r the fever, the then prevailing to- 
pic. He told me, that beyond a doubt, it was produced by 
numberless little bugs, with red bellies and yellow wings, that 
came out in swanns from the chinks and crannies of the grave- 
yard, which he was now busy stopping up. He showed me a 
pewter basin, containing water, which he said was filled with 
those he had caught thal^momine. He told me they were ex- 
tremely minute, which I readily believed, as it was beyond the 
power of unassisted vision to behold them. I thanked him for 
his information, and left him, being unwilling to remain longer ^ 
in such dangerous company. 

The sign of " Auld Niel Gow in his tartans," at tfie Cale^;;^ 
nian Hoo^had evanished from its station* As the door was 
curiosity prompted me to inquire where mine host of filling 
memory had fled. The bar-roo;n, formerly the resort <4 beer- 
drinking Scotsmen, and which was wont to resou^;^ to the 
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sprightly measures of Robbiej and Sandie Jamieson, was de- 
serted and still. A slovenly, slip-shod daipsel, with dishevelled 
carroty locks, who seemed preparing to lock up the house, an- 
swered to my interrogatories, that Mr. Jamieson had gone off, 
she knew not whither, but " guessed he had gone to Green- 
wich, or Scotland, or some other foreign parts." 

The City Library, next door, with its " emollit mores," and 
world of books and knowledge, had ceased to mollify the mind^ 
of the citizens, and was fast closed and locked ; and the greasy, 
well-thumbed novels, the dog-ear'd pamphlets, and the dry and 
dusty tomes whose pages scarcely once a century see the light 
of day, were slumbering alike in undisturbed security. Some 
Goth, or Vandal, with a malignant spirit of hatred to letters, 
had thrown a quid of tobacco against the placard, which the 
librarian, with superfluous pains, had put up to tell folks the li- 
brary was shut. It was evident that this person's manners had 
never been mollified by the benign influence of the institution 
he thus treated with contempt. 

I proceeded down Nassau-street. BelPs tavern was desert- 
ed ; the new buildings at the opposite corner were at a stand : 
the lawyer, the mechanic, and the green grocer, " all, all were 
gone." It seemed as if every thing, animate and inanimate, 
had been stricken by the stroke of some mighty palsy. 

On a sudden, I was startled by a caterwauling, and turning 
my head, saw with amazement, a host of cats, headed by an 
old black Tom, coming round the corner of Pine-street in so- 
lemn procession, and who slowly marched up Nassau-street, 
I was at a loss to account for this phenomenon at the time, but 
have since concluded that they were going to get their daily ra- 
tions of milk, from the benevolent black woman, referred to in 
the paper of my friend the horticulturist. 

When I reached the corner of Wall-street, I seemed to be in 
the very heart of tlie soHtude. Not a soul did I observe in any 
direction. It appeared to be midnight instead of noon-day ; 
and I was forcibly reminded of the sonnet of Mr. Wordsworth, 
written during the prevalence of the yellow fever at London. 

I stood as in a city of the dead, 

Where populous streets a desert had become ; 
Hollow the pavements rung beneath my tread — - 

Save that sad sound, the sUent mart was dumb. 
Here had the throng of busy merchants been, 

Of lawyers, brokers, traders, the great stream ; 
But now no living form to move was seen. 

Here were great taverns, whence the constant steam. 
Of headstrong liqucHr used to rise of yore ; 
J^gbter and blasphemy were heacd no more. 
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It was not like the sabbath ; for no bell 

Did, with its solemn echoes, call to prayer :— 
What thought I then ? that to be off ^twere well, 
Or I might catch the yellow fever there. 

Taking the hint of the sonnetteer, I hastened down Broad 
istreet ; but still there was the same melancholy, monotonous 
appearance of desertion. Here and there, perhaps, might be 
observed some vagabond fellow, loitering about, as if planning 
some scheme of plunder, or seeking a hole to rest his weary 
head. For roguery, alas ! will always be found where honest 
men are scarce. 

As I paused opposite the little old Dutch building, whilome, 
(if there be truth in Knickerbocker,) the ferry-house, and of 
course, tavern of the olden time, a crowd of mingled sensa- 
tions thronged upon me. The relic of a former age, it seemed 
like some being of a depiarted race, who had outlived all his co- 
temporaries, and who now remained, in soUtude, and a strangeri 
in the land of his forefathers. 

" Here then,'' thought I, " in by-past times, before ever 
steamboats were dreamt of, used to assemble the portly bur- 
gomaster, the matron with her squalling babes, the coy maiden, 
the dandy in homespun, the itinerant minstrel, and that cosmo- 
polite of qJI ages, the idle dock lounger, to await the Dutch 
Charon, and his clinker-built barge, that was to convey them 
to the fertile shores of Broek-lyn, or the more distant and an- 
cient city of Communipaw. This then, perhaps, was the re- 
sort of the gallant roysterers of * auld lang syne ;' bucks and 
bloods, who, two centuries ago, used to disturb the quiet of 
the streets, and break the slumbers of the honest bui^hers, by 
their nightly frolicks. What blithsome carols have been troll- 
ed within these walls ! what gay measures have been trod on 
its floors ! and what deep potations have been made her6 be- 
yond all measure !" 

My reverie was suddenly broken by the rumbling of wheels, 
and turning my head, my eyes were greeted with the appari- 
tion of a hearse, driven by a drunken n^ro, which stopped at 
the door of the patient of my master's, that I was about visiting. 
I turned away in disgust from this wretched spectacle, (which 
precluded the necessity of my visit,) and feeling somewhat, faint 
and fatigued, directed my steps towards the shop of an apothe- 
cary of my acquaintance, who, I knew, had not yet left the 
city. There was nobody in the shop but an old woman,' who 
bad cottie to get some camphor and castor oil. With the yoi" 
labilitjr of her sex, she began to tell how she had been urged, by 
bet fnends in the counlry, to leave the, city ; but <^ thanked 
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her stars, she would not be beholden to any one, and was able 
to take care of herself*'* She said, '' she thought the people 
were all a pack of fools to leave their houses ; for her part, 
she did'nt believe the fever was in town at all/' I thought 
how this sceptical old woman would change her tune, if she 
should be taken sick herself. 

Having rested myself, and got a little camphor and hartshorn, 
I proceeded to the house where my friend lay ill. I met the 
Doctor at the door, who informed me that he thought his pa- 
tient better ; and asked me up to see him. On entering the 
sick chamber, the fiery red eye, the yellow skin, and peculiar, 
indescribable expression of countenance, immediately struck 
me as symptomatic of no ordinary degree of danger. I took 
him by the hand — it was burning hot. He watched my coun- 
tenance with an expression of anxiety and apprehension, strug- 
gling with native firmness of mind. I tried to utter some 
words of consolation, but my manner belied my speech. He 
squeezed my liand in silence, and I left him, being unwilling 
to prolong a meeting which could only be painful to both* 
Poor fellow ! I never saw him more, as he died within a few 
days afterwards. 

I felt oppressed as I left the house, and directed my steps 
towards the Battery to get a little fresh air. This spot had 
been connected with some of my pleasantest associations, 
from my earliest childhood; Here, when scarcely emancipa- 
ted from petticoats, had I sported and gambolled with my young 
companions. Here, on a holyday afternoon, had I flown my 
kite, and engaged in all the games and sports of the school- 
boy. Often, too, in the bravery of boyhood, had 1 come down 
here in the depth of winter, to wade through the snow, or to 
engage in pitched battles of snow-balls, with the heroes of 
some rival school. And here, too, more recently, had I taken 
niany a pleasant walk on a summer's morning, and inhaled the 
pure breezes tliat come sweeping up the bay, with health-im- 
parting freshness, as if to greet the first appearance of the sun, 
on his rising. Every thing now seemed changed. The grass 
was parched up for want of moisture ; the weather was close 
and sultry ; and though Ihick clouds rolled over head, no rain 
ensued : — not a breath of air stirred. Every thing was calm, 
and still, and lifeless. It seemed like the awful pause prece- 
ding the shock of the earthquake. Not a living creature was 
to be seen ; but far down the bay might be observed some little 
vessel rolling in the calm, with sails flapping, as if panting for 
breath. lit appeared like the wild pageantry of some gloomy 
dream, in which a different aspect is given to well-known pla- 
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ces; when the mind is filled With Vagae apprehensions of im- 
pending danger, and the soul utterly subdued by a deep and 
dreary sense 6f desolation. I felt sick .at heart; and right 
glad was I to leave the spot, and retrace my steps homelvards 
as fast as possible. By degrees I approached the busy haunts 
of men ; and never did poor ghost experience more pleasure 
in " revisiting the glimpses of the moon,", than did I at esca- 
ping from the poisonous air and gloomy scenery of the infected 
districti 


ON METEOROLOGY. 


The atmosphere that surrounds the globe we inhabit, is the 
scene of numerous and important phenomena. With these our 
comfort a^d health is most intimately connected ; and yet, al- 
though they take place in our immediate vicinity, and are con- 
tinually producing n^arked effects upon our senses, we are much 
less acquainted with the laws that govern them, than we are 
with those that direct and regulate the motions of bodies 
situated at distances from us so remote as almost to baffle hu- 
^^an conception. Yet this is not because a sufficient degree 
©rattention is not paid to the changes that occur in the atmos- 
phere ; for they form an object of constant observation and re- 
mark to all classes of mankind *, but our ignorance arises from 
the want of regular and correct registers of the more obvious 
appearances, and of instruments by which the more hidden phe- 
nomena may be discovered and observed. This last defect 
bids fair to be soon obviated. The labours of several power- 
ful minds have of late years been devoted to the science of 
meteorology . Much has been thus accomplished in the dis- 
covery of causes that affect climate, and in the contrivance of 
instruments to observe and register them ; but by far the most 
important work that has yet appeared on this subject is that of 
Daniell.* We shall endeavour to give our readers an analysis 
of this interesting volume. 

The earth, as is well known, is surrounded by an atmosphere, 
whose principal constituent part is a permanently elastic fluid, 
that may, as far as its effects npon climate are concerned, be 
considered as homogeneous. The temperature of this, at any 
point of the earth's surface, may be observed by means of a 
thermometer, and its mechanical pressure by the barometer. 

* Meteorological Essays and Observations, by J. F. Daniell, F. R. S. 
London, 18^3. pp. 464. 
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These instruments are so familiar as to need no description ; 
their use and construction are both well known to all persons 
pretending to the appellation of scientific. It may not, how- 
ever, be irrelevant to remark, that no standard thermometer 
is known to exist ; and that most barometers are carelessly 
made, and filled with mercury, from which the air has not been 
sufficiently extracted. 

Were the earth a sphere of uniform temperature, and 
at rest in space ;* its atmosphere a perfectly dry and 
permanently elastic fluid ; the height of the latter would 
be constant over every point of the earth's surface, and 
its density and elasticity, at equal elevations, every where the 
same. The column of mercury that it would support in the 
barometer, would therefore be the same at every pbint on the 
surface of the sphere ; and equal at equal heights above the 
surface. The atmosphere would be absolutely at re^ ; and as 
its elasticity is proportioned to the pressure, the density would 
decrease in geometrical progression, while the distance from the 
surface of the sphere increases in arithmetical. When air is 
rarified, its capacity for heat is increased, and utccrcrsa; the sen- 
sible heat of the atmosphere must, therefore, decrease as the 
altitude increases ; and as this changes the volume of elastic 
fluids, even under equal pressures, the barometer alone will no 
longer be the exact measure of the progressive density, but 
must be associated with the thermometer. Any change of 
temperature that aflects every part of the sphere, would 
cause an increase in the elasticity of the atmosphere, 
and in its consequent height, without producing any motion 
in the lateral direction, or any change in the pressure upon the 
surface ; but the pressure will be changed at all other alti- 
tudes. 

If the temperature of the sphere, instead of being equal at 
evej^y point, were greatest at the equator, and decreased to- 
wards the poles, the pressure on every point of the surface - 
would still continue the same ; but the altitude of the atmos- 
pheric column would become greatest at the equator, and its 
specific gravity at the surface less there than at the poles. 
The heavier fluid at the poles must, by its mechanical action, 
press upon and displace the lighter, and a current will be 
established in the lower part of the atmosphiere from the poles 
towards the equator. The difference in the specific gravity of 
the polar and equatorial columns becomes less as we ascend 
into the atmosphere ; while the elasticity, which is constant at 
the surface, varies with the height, and the barometer stands 
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higher at equal elevations in the equatorial than in the polar 
column. It will hence happen, that, at some definite height, 
the unequal density of the lower strata will be compensated ; 
aod a counter-current will take place in the higher regions 
froml the equator towards the poles. Our author has investigated 
the height at which this would happen, under certain circum- 
stances, and calculated the velocity of each current at different 
elevations. The velocity and direction of these currents may 
be affected by the partial rarefaction or condensation of any 
of the columns ; and such change of density will naturally 
take place, in consequence of the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
and the alternations of day and night. 

If the sphere be set in motion, and made to revolve around 
its polar diameter, as an axis, an apparent modification will 
take place in the direction of the currents. The lower 
current, coming from a point whose velocity of rotation is less 
than that at which it arrives, will appear to be affected with a 
motion, in a direction contrary to that of the revolution of the 
sphere; while the upper current, being under opposite circum- 
stances, will be apparently affected in an opposite manner* 
Hence we find, in the equatorial regions of the eartli, winds 
that blow continually from N. E. on the northern side of the 
equator, and from the S. E. on the southern. In this region, 
the temperature is subject to little variation, and the ge- 
neral causes that have been described are more powerful than 
the local action; but, as slight irregularities of temperature are 
capable of producing great disturbances, that would act une- 
qually on the antagonist currents, accumulations in some parts^ 
and consequent deficiencies would arise, and cause temporary 
and variable winds, that in the higher latitudes would modify the 
regular currents, and often reverse their courses. 

The atmosphere is not composed entirely of a homogeneous 
and permanently elastic fluid, but always contains a considera- 
ble portion of aqueous matter. It has been supposed by some 
that this is chemically combined with the air ; by others, that it 
exists there in the form of vapour. The experiments of Dal- 
ton have established, conclusively, that the latter is the true the- 
ory ; and that every given portion of space is capable of con- 
taining, at a given temperature, a certain amount of aqueousr 
vapour, whether there be air present or not. Mr. Daniell 
proceeds, in the second part of his first essay, to investigate the 
phenomena of an atmosphere composed entirely of aqueous 
vapour ; and the third part treats of one .composed of perma- 
nently elastic and condensable fluids mixed. It would occupy 
too much space to follow him in this most ingenious and inte- 
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resting inquiry ; we shall therefore content ourselves with stat* 
ing, in his own language, the results at which he arrives. 

*' The specific gravity and elasticity of the air is but slightly 
affected by this intermixture of aqueous vapour ; so slightly, 
indeed, that the course and velocity of the currents may be 
considered, without any chance of disturbing our main ai^u- 
ment^ as unaltered. It will also be remarked, that while the 
great aerial ocean is divided into two distinct strata, flowing in 
opposite directions from south to north, the aqueous part, whicb 
is nearly confined to the lower current, presses in a contrary 
direction. The adjustment of these particulars remaining as 
now supposed, the compensating winds flow on in the courses 
which have been described, and the balance remains undis- 
turbed." 

Although the general currents are so little afiected by the 
mere presence of aqueous vapour, the variations of tempera- 
ture that are produced by its evaporation and condensation will 
tend to produce changes in their direction ; these will be of 
great importance, but modified by local circumstances. The 
surface of the earth is not uniformly composed of one sub- 
stance, but is partly covered by land, and partly by water. The 
evaporation from surfaces of these two difierent natures will be 
very difierent, and the changes of temperature arising from this 
source must vary with every modification of local circumstan- 
ces. The quantity of moisture, then, that the air of any parti- 
cular place contains, will have an influence upon its climate ; 
nor can any set of meteorological observations be complete, 
when this is not employed as an element. The increase of 
weight acquired by deliquescent salts, the tension of cords, the 
shortening of whalebone, hair, and of some vegetable substan- 
ces, have all been applied to this purpose, but with little suc- 
cess. Aware of the great importance of this subject, Mr. Da- 
niell has planned and constructed a hygrometer that must, when 
its merits shall be fairly appreciated, supersede all others. 
Hygrometers, constructed of the substances we have already 
mentioned, indicate merely the presence of difierent portions 
of vapour, without afibrding any means of determining its abso- 
lute quantity. Leslie has indeed proposed a modification of 
his differential thermometer as an hygrometer ; and observations 
with this may be applied to the tables of vapour existing in 
space at a given temperature, as deduced from th« experiments 
of Dalton ; but his instrument, although beautiful and ingenious, 
in the highest degree, is liable to objections from which Mr. 
DanielPs i^ free. It requires abstruse calculations, and deli- 
cate corrections, on the nature of whicb philosophers are by no 
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means agreed ; and it has the disadvantage of having an arbi* 
trarj scale, instead of adopting one of those sanctioned by usage 
in the common thermometer. 

If a vessel containing a cold iiqaid be exposed to air of a tem- 
perature considerably higher, it will be covered with a film of 
condensed vapour, whose quantity will depend partly upon the 
moisture existing in the atmosphere, and partly upon the differ- 
ence in sensible heat between the air and the liquid in the ves- 
sel. There are certain saline substances that lower the tempe- 
rature of the water in which they are dissolved ; if one of these, 
in fine powder, be added gradually to a portion of water contained 
in a vessel, the temperature may be lowered by slow degrees, un-* 
til it reach that point at which deposition will just begin to take 
place. A thermometer placed in the liquid will show this tem- 
perature, and mark the degree of heat at which saturiation 
would occur, with the quantity of moisture then contained in a 
given bulk of atmospheric air. This degree of the thermometer 
is called the dew point, and will, by mere reference to tablet 
deduced from the experiments of Dalton, give the absolute 
quantity of moisture that is present. 

This experiment would be attended with some difficulty io 
practice. Mr. Daniell has therefore adopted another me^od 
of performing it. If water be placed in one of two balls, con- 
nected together by a tube bent twice at right angles and ex* 
hausted of air, the immersion of the empty ball in a freezing 
mixture will cause the congelation of the water contained in 
the other ; for the aqueous vapour that rises rapidly in vacuo 
will be as rapidly condensed by the cold application ; its place 
will be supplied by a fresh evaporation from the surface of the 
water, and the formation of this new vapour will carry off so 
much heat from the mass, as rapidly to reduce its temperature 
to the freezing point. If ether be substituted for water in the 
balls, and if the ball that contains no liquid be coated with a 
bibulous substance, moistened also with ether, the evaporation 
of this last will produce a great degree of cold ; and this will not 
be manifested in the loss of heat by the ball to which the ether 
is appUed, but by the rapid passage of the inclosed ether in the 
state of vapour from the other bulb, the temperature of which 
is lowered in consequence. The loss of temperature in the na- 
ked bulb may be rendered evident by enclosing within it, and 
the contiguous stem, a very delicate thermometer ; as soon as 
the sur&ce of this bulb is cooled down to the point at which 
the aqueous matter contained in the atnoosphere would be pre- 
cipitated, it becomes clouded with a thin film of moisture ; a 
practised eye will readily seize the precise instant at which 
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this takes place, and will at the same moment read the tempe* 
rature shown hj the included thermometer* In the whole circle 
of physical science there is no instrument more simple and beau- 
tiful in principle than this hygrometer. Its use is not attended 
with any difficulties ; and it fully satisfies all the conditions laid 
down by Saussure, as essential to the perfection of hygrometic in« 
struments. Did it furnish us only, with an easy and certain method 
of ascertaining the quantity of moisture present, at any given 
time, in the atmosphere, it would be of the utmost importance 
in keeping registers of the weatlier, with a view of comparing 
the climate of diBerent countries, and seeking for those causes 
of atmospheric phenomena which are yet hidden ; and it would, 
when joined to observations of the barometer, furnish the most 
certain indications of the probable state of the weather, so im- 
portant to those engaged in many of the active pursuits of life. 
But in addition, it gives us a measure of the force and quantity 
of evaporation ; a question that has never yet received a satis- 
factory solution ; and which, when settled, could at once be ap- 
plied advantageously to many practical cases ; and it supplies 
the desideratum that has hitherto prevented the complete suc- 
cess of the barometric measurement of heights. 

It is to be recorded, to the disgrace of European science, that 
this instrument, so simple in theory, and so beautiful in its prac* 
tical appUcation, has, from causes of local jealousy, not yet re- 
ceived the notice and distinguished approbation to which it is 
entitled. In Edinburgh, Professor LesUe, bigotted to his own 
inventions, and full of his views of applying his differential ther- 
mometer to this^mong a variety of other uses, has, in his article 
on meteorology, in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, entirely passed over the invention of Mr. Daniell; and, after 
stating casually the principle on which it is founded, contented 
himself with saying, that it might be of value could it be " easily 
and nicely reduced to practice." In Switzerland, the editors 
of the Bibliotheque Universelle, affect to think that Mr. Da- 
niell could not have been acquainted with Saussure's hygrome- 
ter, or he would not have thought it necessary to construct a 
new one ; although Saussure's papers may be quoted as the 
evidence of the imperfections of his own instrument. The phi- 
losophers of. France, with a blindness of national prejudice, 
almost equal to that manifested by the mathematicians of Eng- 
land, when, for a quarter of a century, they disdained to profit 
by the brilliant inventions of Laplace and Lagrange, have pass- 
ed Mr. Daniell and his discoveries without notice ; while in 
London he has to contend with the whole weight and influence 
of the President and Council of the Royal Society, in conse- 
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quence of hishaTing pointed out the extteme negligence with 
which the meteorological register, published under the sanction 
of their authority, was kept. Mr. Daniell has, however, had the 
good fortune to meet with a coadjutor in his interesting experi- 
ments, who, for scientific acquirements, and skill as an observer, 
ranks second to none at present living. The name of Captain 
Sabine is so well known among us, that it is sufficient to men- 
tion it, in order to enable our readers to appreciate the great 
value of his aid and zealous support to our author. His com- 
munications form a considerable portion of the volume before 
us, and have all that clearness of detail, and philosophical pre- 
cision, for which his papers in the transactions of the Royal Socie- 
ty of London are so remarkable. 

The third essay is upon the subject of the radiation of heat ia 
the atmosphere. We have already devoted so much space to the 
preceding topics, that we can only state a few of the most im- 
portant facts that are there detailed. It is shown, conclusively, 
from a comparison of observations, under the equator, in tem- 
perate climates, and within the arctic circle, that the excess of 
the heat derived from the direct rays of the sun, above the tem- 
perature of the air, is much greater in high than in low latitudes* 
This is evidently a most bountiful provision of Providence, in 
equalizing the effect of difierent climates, and fitting them all 
to be inhabited by the human race. We may in this way ac- 
count for the facts, that, the hottest days in high latitudes are 
nearly as oppressive to the mere senses, as in low latitudes, 
where the thermometer stands much higher ; and that vegeta- 
tion is so very rapid in cold countries afterHhe ice and snow are 
dissipated. Mr. Daniell has given a very ingenious hypothesis, 
by which he accounts for this curious phenomenon. The air, 
as we have seen, exerts a pressure on every part of the earth 
that^ taken at a mean, is equal ; in high latitudes, however, the 
air is the most dense, and the atmosphere assumes in conse- 
quence the figure of a spheroid, very much flattened towards 
the poles. Our author supposes that the depth of this atmos- 
phere, at each particular place, has an influence on the quantity 
of heat that is transmitted. 

The heat that is communicated by the sun to the earth again 
radiates ; the rate of radiation will be affected by a variety of* 
circumstances, such as the presence or absence of the sun, the 
temperature of the radiating surface, and the state of the hea- 
vens. Dr. Wells, it may be mentioned, has made a. most im- 
portant use of this subject in explaining the formation of dew. 
Mr, Daniell finds, that radiation from the earth follows the 
same law as the direct radiation from the sun, being propor- 
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tionably less id low than it is in high latitudes ; and he applies 
the same explanation to this as to the other circuoiBtance. He 
hstly details an experiment by which he shows, most conclu- 
sively, not only that the rays of the moon do not communicate 
any sensible heat, but that its light does not affect the terres- 
trial radiation, even as much as the slight cloud that hardly ob- 
scures its illuminated surface. We state this result, inasmuch as 
it completely disproves the reasoning founded on a late experi- 
ment made in this country, by which it was attempted to be 
shown, that the lunar light was capable of affecting a very sen- 
sible differential thermometer. 

Besides the irregular fluctuations in the altitude of the ba- 
rometer, a patient and careful investigation shows that there is 
a horary oscillation,* apparently produced by tides in the at- 
mosphere. By a series of observations, at seven different stations, 
one extreme being under the equator, and the other in 50 de- 
grees north latitude, it appears^ that while the irregular move- 
ment of the. atmosphere and general range of the barometer in- 
crease, in going from the equator towards the fifty-second degree 
of north latitude, there is a regular concomitant fluctuation, that 
augments as we proceed from the higher latitude towards the 
equator. According to an hypothesis laid down by our author, 
there must be a latitude, where the causes that produce the tides 
will just be in equilibrio ; and, in latitudes still higher the fluctu- 
ILtions will be in an opposite direction. In support of his the- 
ory, he adduces the register of the barometer kept in the second 
northern expedition, and compares it with that kept by Major 
Long's party during the same season. It may truly be said, 
that no step in science is unimportant, and that trivial circum- 
stances may frequently produce great good; for we thus see 
distant observations, taken by scientific men of different nations, 
and without any previous concert, made use of in the investi- 
gation of a subject, that had probably not occurred to the minds 
of either of the observers, at the time of instituting their expe- 
riments. In the new expedition that is about to sail from Eng- 
land, to pursue the discoveries on the northern shore of the 
American continent, and in another about sailing for Spitzber- 
gen, this subject will be made a special matter of research ; to 
furnish the means of comparison, simultaneous observations 
will be made in London, and arrangements have been made 
by the British Board of Longitude, to place a similar set of instru- 
ments in Columbia College in the city of New- York. In this 
way, four sets of observations will be made, under two different- 
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meridians ; that of London being the same with that of Ham- 
merfast, and that of New- York with Prince Regent's Inlet ; 
Hammerfast and Prince Regent's Inlet being the proposed 
winter stations of the northern expeditions. 

In making a series of meteorological observations, the regis- 
ter will be of little importance, unless the instruments be of 
good quality, and much attention be given bj the observer 
himself to their accurate adjustment, and to applying the pro- 
per corrections.^ The instruments commonly sold are mere 
playthings, and liot at all adapted to the present advanced state 
of physical science. It very rarely happens that two thermo- 
meters agree, and when it became necessary, for some impor- 
tant purposes, to procure a standard thermometer, none was 
found to exist in the hands of any of the artists in London. The 
case is still worse with the barometer ; in those constructed by 
the same maker, discrepancies of a quarter of an inch may be 
detected; and even in those to which the names of the first art- 
ists are affixed, it rarely happens that the mercury has been, 
purified by boiling. On this subject our author enters at length, 
and gives full instructions for the choice and construction of 
instruments ; we regret that we cannot, consistently with our 
limits, enter fully into these interesting details. 

From this brief and mea^e analysis, some idea maybe form- 
ed of the talent and ingenuity displayed by Mr. Daniell, in his 
important work. It must, for many years to come, furnish, to the 
observers of atmospheric phenomena, the text book by which 
they are to be guided in their researches. By the application 
of his rules, and by simultaneous registers, kept in different 
parts of the world, the science of meteorology, that is now in 
its infancy, may soon be brought to a comparative degree of 
perfection. No difficulty need any longer attend the measure 
of atmospheric pressure and temperature, of the heat of radia- 
tion both from the sun and from the earth, of moisture in the 
air and evaporation from the surface. The quantity of rain 
and the course of the winds may be readily determined, and 
the only desiderata that will remain are the phenomena of at- 
mospheric electricity, and the absolute force of the aerial cur- 
rents. 

This paper will be considered as having. attained its object, 
should it render the work to which it relates known to the sci* 
entific portion of the American community, and should it awaken 
some interest in the subject, among persons whose acquirements 
and leisure would qualify them for observers. C. E. 

* Essay 8th. 
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PAULO MAJORA CANAMUS. 
We mutt cane Major Paul, 

The neglect of native talent, in this republic, is truly deplo-. 
rable. Trite as is the remark, it ought to be frequently re- 
peated ; for, as we find from the example of many newspapers 
and periodicals of different descriptions, that the eternal itera- 
tion of the same assertions and conjectures, in the same lan- 
guage, produces an effect on the public mind, on the side of 
error, we are authorized in adopting the same expedient, in 
the cause of truth. We have been told, for a long time, that 
domestic genius is unnoticed; and such is the fact. 

With a view to enforce this doctrine, however feebly we may 
be able to illustrate our subject, we shall, from time to time, in 
the pages of this magazine, call the attention of our counti-ymen 
to their own authors, in reference to their past labours, which 
have not yet received their due meed of applause. 

And we shall commence with Paul Allen ; a man of great 
ability, who is not sufficiently known and appreciated. If the 
beauty of his style were his sole recommendation, the neglect 
of his genius would not excite, so much, our special wonder. 
But when it is considered that no great man departs this life, 
and no remarkable dispensation of Providence occurs, without 
drawing forth from this prolific genius a flood of metaphorical 
eloquence, unparalleled even in our own days, we are almos1> led 
to conclude, from the little respect that is paid to his composi- 
tions, that patriotism is a mere name, and public feeling a hum- 
bug. 

We intend to give Paul a benefit for his prose, in some future 
number. At first, however, it is proper to notice his more sub- 
lime and abstracted views on things in general, as he has ex- 
pressed them in the garb of poetry. He published, two or 
three years ago, a ' singularly wild and beautiful fragment,' 
under the modest title of ' Noah, a Poem ;' which has been so 
little noticed heretofore, that an account of its contents may 
have the charm of novelty for most of our readers. 
. It seems tliat this heroic poem, in five books, was what 
Wordsworth would call 'an overflowing of the imagination,' in 
composing a sonnet. It is, in this respect, a great literary cu- 
riosity ; and the account of it, by the author himself, is as 
curious as the mental process of effervescence, by which such* 
a quantity of boiling heroics came to run over from the small 
poetical kettle, in which the poor little sonnet was concocting. 
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^^My first impression," sajs Paul, ^' was, that % little sonnet 
addressed to a Dove^ would comprehend and exhaust all that I 
should have to say upon the subject. Whether that little thii^ 
was ever written or not, and given to the newspapers of the day, 
and along with my other juvenile poetic, or if my critics please, 
rhyming effusions, become the ' ludibria ventorum,' like the 
leaves of Villi's Sybil, is more tjban at this distant period of 
time 1 should dare to assert«'' 

But, as before stated, we must save Major PauPs prose, for 
another article, as it is too precious to be despatched in an 
obiter paragraph. The poem opens with some allusions to 
the unpleasant situation of Noah and family, in the ark, and a 
pathetic appeal to charitably disposed persons on their behalf. 

^< Come ye who are Dot curst with nerres of 8teei| 
Whom gentle pitj yet has taught to feel^ 
PUy the poor man^ while in sad amaze, 
He throws around a wild and wandering gaze. 
And hardly knows, such horrors thrill his blood, 
Himself to be surviving from the flood.** 

Having, however, solved the problem of his existence and iden- 
tity, by some such syllogism as that of Descartes, or the little, 
woman with the little dog, who knew her to be herself, Noah 
makes a speech to his lady, and opens the window, upon which 
the raven took occasion to fly out. This disagreeable creature 
would not return, but kept screaming and croaking about, in a 
manner veiry offensive to the auricular faculties of Noah, and 
which disturbed him much when taking his horizontal refresh- 
menu 

< Oft did the clamours of his savage joy, 

Ring far and wide, and Noah's ears annoy.' 

— * Noah, who had heard the raven's cries, 

That banished peaceful slumber from his eyes.^' , 

The dove is then despatched, who, after much conversation 
with Noah, and many aerial circumvolutions, vanishes in the 
upper sky. 

«< Her snow white ;nniens cleft the vipper sphere^ 
Bose in a clbud, and Noah dropt a tear.** 

And well he might. So ends the first canto. 

In canto second, the ' ark is gliding under easy sail ;' a fact 
not mentioned in Genesis. It anchors softly in tl)e mud, ^ithr 
out walring any of the &mily. 

^* At morn*s returning ray, 
Shem op*d the window, to behold the day ; 
Father ! come forth ! he cries, with heart elat^ 
For now the waters io indeed abate.** 

VoLLJ^.U. 16 
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On leaving the ark, the angel of mercy appears^ and makea 
an oration to the patriarch, which occupies the whole of thi* 

!»art of the poem. She mentions, as a fact, that Noah in his in* 
ancy was addicted to teazing bumble bees. Our poet's notioms 
of pity must be as crude as were those of one of his connexioDs^ 
(be cruel Barbara, if he supposes the ' angel of mercy' can ap* 
pfOV« of such practices in children. 

** I knew thee in tbat season, when tbe toy 
Of loerry cbildliood conM afford thee joj ; 
8air thee, when truant from a parent's care, 
With spirits high, and heart as light as air. 
Thy infant eye had caught in summer bower 
The insect plunderer of the fragrant flower. 
Beheld the hand, that could not then forbear 
To teaze the poor mechanic seated there.^ 

She then advises him to plant vines, but not to get tipsy on the 
juice ; prophecies about the whale fishery and steam boats^ 
wars, aeronautic excursions, the Venus de Medicis, and astro- 
nomical discoveries. What put all these things into her head, 
and what the association of ideas was, by which she was led 
from the one to the other, does not appear ; her speech is toa 
long for quotation, and we will not mangle it by taking disjoints 
cd parts. 
The third canto thus opens ; — 

<' Now had the mom, adrancing light and bland, 
Thro' heaven's high court, flung from her glowing hand, 
A rose on Arrarat, the mount receives 
And blushes with the splendor of the leaves. 
The youthful Sbem, with countenance €U red^ 
Rose from the quiet slumber of his bed.** 

This is, we fear, an insinuation, that Shem had neglected the 
good advice which the * angel of mercy' had given the day 
before \ and had been too free in his potations over night. He 
had, it seems, an idiosyncrasy, which he thus luminously men- 
tions* 

^< Whenever I behold the splendid eye 
Of l>rutal gratitude, I know not why, 
It has a secret charm my heart to reach. 
Surpassing ail the eloquence of speech.** 

On the strength of this, he concludes, without asking his fa- 
ther's permission, to let the cattle and birds out of confinement. 
He opens the cages and coops, and they all come forth in pic- 
turesque order. The lion, the monkey, the sloth, the fox with 
his friend the goose, the cat, the hog, 

** Whose nose, by ancient discipline expert. 
Resumed its former ofllce in the dirt,**—- 
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the porcupine, the elephant, the tjger, the d<^, the itiinoceros, 
the jackall, the hqrse, the deer and the camel, are severall/ 
described very graphically, with occasional pieces of sentiment 
interspersed. Next we have a chapter on ornithology, and a 
description of all the birds that fly in tlie air, or ' roost on the 
wave.' 

Noah, who had overslept himself, and was .dreaming about 
business, is awaked by an apostrophe from the lark. 

" At Bong like this, O Noah ! ope thine ejes ! 
All nature now is full of life and glee-^ 
Fling care away ! pome sluggard mount with me t 
Called by the lark, the patriarch with the sun, 
Arose and saw, well pleased, what Shem had done.^ 

He, accordingly, commends him for his activity, and makes 
some plain and practical remarks on the necessity of filial obe- 
dience. 

<< Oft does the father's lips, in accents mild» 
Warn of his duty some beloved child ! 
And much he fears, whatever his tongue may say, 
His kind instructions may be thrown away :^ 

In the fourth canto, after, as we suppose, a lapse of several 
years, we find Ham sitting at the door of his tent, playing on a 
banja, and inviting passengers to walk in, for shelter, from the 
* ferocious beams' of the sun. We say a banja^ for such it un- 
doubtedly was, though Ham calls it both a ^ lyre' and a ^ harp»' 
It must have been something between both, or neither. Noah, 
in a prophecy in the fifth book says, 

" Yet still thy son Can&an shall admire, 
And feel all Ham's devotion for the lyre ;** 

and the instrument which the descendants of Canaan ^ ad- 
mire' to play upon, is a calabash, with a hole in one side, and 
strings tied across it, with a few stones in the inside, to help the 
music* While performing his divertimento, the devil comes 
walking that way, in disguise, and tells Ham a long and queer 
^tory, but for what purpose, no7i constat, as the lawyers say. 
It seems tliat the devil was born in a beautiful valley, in the 
centre of exceedingly high mountains. The inhabitants of the 
vale were restrained by an ancient superstition, from climbing 
the boundaries of their territory; but* the devil, commanded by 
his father, previous to his demise, to go abroad into, the world, 
efiected his escape, and set out to seek his fortunes> In the 
course of his travels, he met with a black or mulatto gentleman 
and bis wife, who were very interesting people. 

*■ See Bttrney^s Histcwy of Music, virf. 4lte 
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^ A Lumao form, all covered o'er with gloom, 
As deep, as dismal as the raren^ plume.— 

Another form now rose to Wew, whose skin, 
Was, to the unknown strangei^ all akin. 
From that dear moment, Sarah^s gloomyframe 
Claimed from my lips a sister^ tender name." 

Quitting this company, with ^ exchange of tears,' he arrives at 
the tents of Ham, according to his own account. But the lat- 
ter, suspecting from his storj that something about him was in- 
correct, questions him as to the deluge. The deril denies that 
it was universal ; upon which Ham finds him out ; and he de^ 
parts, showing his cloven foot, and leaving a strong scent of 
brimstone. 

But it is in the fifth and concluding book of the poem, that 
the author has most exercised the jforce of his imagination.. 
Ham having just got a baby, Noah and Japhet pay him a visit 
of congratulation; but while the former is bestowing his bene- 
diction, prophetic fury seizes him, and he predicts that little 
Can^n, with all his descendants, will be negroes and slaves^ 
with nothing but their banjas to console them* On the instant 
the child turns black* 

^< What means this chanee, what that expressive stare ? 

Can&an, late so heautifm and fair. 

Has lost the shining whiteness of his skin, 

A spectacle of wo to all within !^ 

Noah also predicts that Japhet is to people this country; but 
we cannot discover whether he was to be the father of the abo^- 
riginal occupants, or of the Spaniards, Pilgrims, Dutch, French, 
Irish and Scotch intruders, who have contrived to turn them 
out of their old quarters. The author says, in his note, " It is 
the common received opinion, that the Americans are descend- 
ed from Japhet*'' Which of the Americans are particularly 
intended, it is impossible to say ; but from some passages in the 
poem, we infer that he means the people of Connecticut, and, 
in particular, the tin pedlera. But, however this may be, there 
is soon trouble in the wigwam. The British lion comes ramp- 
ing over the ocean, jumping from the top of one high wave to 
another, to eat up little Japhet at a mouthful. 

" A mighty lion, terrible and fell. 

That .bound the ocean by some mystic spell, 

Rolling his fiery orbs with rage around. 

Stalked o'er the billows as on solid ground. 

Bent on revenge, to savage fury vext. 

He bounds from one broad billow to the next— 

Nor dei|^ns he now, such rage inflames his mien^ 

To set his foot upon the space between:^ 
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The lion, however, meets with a rebuff, and has to paddle back 
over the waters, more at his leisure. An eagle meets him, with 
an olive branch in one hand, and an assortment of thunderbolts 
in the other, that do his business effectually. 

^ Bright o'^r his wings, and in a ground of |>lue, 
A. constellation broke on Noa^^s view ; 
He knelt with lowly rererenee on the ground, 
And thirteen stars were seen to sparkle round ; 
The lion saw the shining guard display 
Their lances gleaming in the blaze of day ; 
Back o^er the wave he fled, that very hour, 
And left the child that he would fain devour.^ 

So that this lion, after all, roared as gently as a sucking dore^ or 
any nightingale. After advising Japhet not to flog Canon's 
posterity too much, Noah winds up his prophecy and Paul's 
heroics. 

Such is a faithful abstract of this beautiful poem. The whole 
theory of gravity su^ested by the falling of an apple, or the 
discovery of our continent illustrated by cracking an e^, are 
nothing to the fortunate fertility of the genius, which reared 
such a prodigious superstructure from a sonnet on a dove. 


To the EdiUor of the AtUmUc J^agaxitail 

THE PUBLIC. 

My pensive public, wherefore look yon sa<f? 
I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 
To carry to the mart her crockery ware, 
And when that donkey lookM me in the faee 
His face was sad ! and you are sad my public ! 

It is not so easy a thing to write an article in a periodical 
publication, as is generally imagined. For, to compose one 
which will never be read, is to spend time idly, and to win fof 
the periodical in which it appears, an unfortunate reputation- 
for stupidity. Now, the mere matter of writing is not so diffi- 
cult ; but the topic which we are to select is the rub. ' And surely 
there can be no great dearth of subjects,^ methinks 1 hear ob- 
served. True, my friend, there lies the difficulty ; there are 
too many from which to select. If the number was more limit- 
ed, less would be expected, and satisfaction be more universaL 
But how am I to know, whetheir the subject that pleases me 
will gratify others ? Is the man,, who, fatigued with the toils of 
an active day^s labour, at night casts his wandering eye over these 
V^SP^r to l>e pleased with a metaphysical disquisition on a ques- 
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ttonable point of morals, just at this moment most gratifying to 
me ? Is the mechanic, whose hurried meal divides his attention 
with this paper, recompensed by a merry jest, rendering me at 
this moment ready to die with mirth ? Is the fashionable belle, 
whose morning hours are spent amidst millinery, visits and pro- 
menading, and who glances with eye of softened sentiment upon 
this page, to be melted into the tears she fondly had anticipated, 
by the political sketch I have more than half a mind to send 
you ? 

Well, then, I will write sentiment. I feel like it ; <the moon 
is gently stealing through the trees ; the winds are hushed upon 
the dewy foliage — no, it won't do — ^you forget you are to be 
read with the utmost sangfroid^ amidst the daily care and bus- 
tle of the world ; and though you yourself be in the very ex- 
tacy of sentiment, there are too many bank notes and bank no- 
tices circulating in the heads of your readers, ever to allow them 
to be wound up into your own phrenzy, in the limits of a singfo 
article, though you were to use up all the moon beanis, purling 
rills and rustling foliage, which nature overproduced. It won't 
take : the pvblic are too much men of the world ever to be thus 
pleased. 

Now that's the point. If I could only find out the taste of the 
public I would prove the very prince of caterers for your maga- 
zine. But to do that, I must find out who and what is the 
Public. Nowthat is very easy to do. " The Public is the 
collected opinion of men of taste, judgment and education." — 

Just as 1 arrived at this verr important discover^^ which I so 
much desired to make, Mr. Editor, in order to^^crstitute my- 
self the eternal benefactor of your paper, by furnishing articles 
which should always be read, and, what is more, should always 
please, I was disturbed by a noise in the street. 

On going to the window I perceived a red-headed, thick set 
little hatter, in violent altercation with a stout portly-looking 
man, with a cane in his hand. The subject of dispute I soon 
found was a number of lai^e boxes, piled tier on tier on the 
pavement, in front of the hatter's house, which the stout man^ 
(being a police magistrate,) had ordered to be removed, to 
which the hatter would not assent. I tell you, sir, said the 
hatter, unless these boxes are allowed to remain there, I shall 
be ruined. I never shall be able to satisfy the large orders the 
Public are daily honouring me with. And I tell you, replied 
the magistrate, if those boxes are not removed in two hours, I 
shall prosecute you as the law directs ; for the Pttblic will no 
longer endure having their streets thus blocked up. — I shut 
down the window in confusion. Here had my discovery all 
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vanished into tbin air, before the breath of a hatter and a con- 
stable* 

In order to recover from ray confusion, I sallied into the 
street, deteimined to walk to the Battery, and see if I coald not 
find out, by dint of cogitation^ observation, and meditation^ 
another definition for the Public ; determined that if I could 
only find .out this grand secret^ my fortune was made for eveiv 
and your Magazine rendered imperishabie* 

Whilst walking on the bridge by the fort, I overheard the 
Ibllowing conversation, to which I eagerly listened: — ^'^f, said a 
gentleman, this fort was oi^ly turned into a large bath, what a 
benefit it would be to the Public !" " Now, I think,'' said hia 
companion, ^* that it would be much better to turn it into a 
large hotel. The air is so pure, the situation so fine, that with 
a maitre d' hotel who understood himself, I am sure it would 
take amazingly with the Public'' '^ On the contrary," said 
a lady residing in the neighbourhood, ^' if it were entirely de* 
molished, the prospect would be so enchantingly improved,, 
that the Public would resprt here much more than at present."" 

Alas ! for me, 1 was .a^a stand again ; and despairing of ever 
making niy dispgvery, I sauntered along Broadway to the City 
Hotel, wher^^I'^iieated myself in the bar-room; but started in 
confusion, at finding placards posted all around the room, on 
the very subject of my investigations* " The Public are re- 
spectfully informed that the highest prize will be drawn." — - 

^^ Mr. will make his last appearance before the Pubuc prior 

to his departure, &c." And last of all, ^^ Mr. F— -— informs 
the Public, that he. executes tomb stones in the most elegant 
manner," &c« 

^ Now, in the name of all the pods at once,' said I, what is^ 
this hydra headed monster? He is an enigma— a riddle. He 
meets me in every walk, sticks placards at me on every corner, 
derides my actions, damns me at the theatre, criticises me in 
the reviews, and laughs at me every where. In fact the Pub* 
Lie is every bodtf^ or any body } and it is as impossible to please 
the Public, as it was for the man with the jackass, in the fable, 
to adopt the opinion of every body ; and therefore, I have con- 
cluded, after an elaborate investigation of the subject, that as 
you cannot know the whims, thoughts, knowledge, habits, or 
disposition, of all who may happen to look into your book, Mr. 
Editor, you cannot write to please all ; and the only advice I 
can give you, is, to please yourself} in the which case* your 
f elf approbation must be your sole reward ; for your numbers 
will not be worth a cent in the eyes of the Public. 
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ERROR IN MR. SAY^S POtlTJCAL BCONOKT^ 

I All not among those, who hold it a daty to repel with indig- 
nation every wanton slander, which an ignorant traveller or a 
prejudiced scholar, on the other side of the Atlantic, may think 
fit to vent against this country and its free institutions* There 
seems to me to be often a want of dignity, in this over jealous 
vindication of ourselves, against chaises beneath contempt ; 
and there is danger, too, that this habit may be carried so far, at 
insensibly to lead us to shut our eyes against wholesome, though 
disagreeable truth. 

But where any really respectable foreign author, who is, in 
other regards, entitled to our respect, errs as to our laws, his- 
tory, or manners, from unintentional ignorance or from misin^ 
formation, it then becomes due to our country to correct his 
mistakes. 

Three or four years ago, I read the Ikonamie Politique of M* 
Say, in his first edition, with great pleasure ; and though I pro- 
fess, on some points, to follow the profounder, and (asl think,) 
more acute doctrines of Ricardo, in preference to his, I admi- 
red his clear statements, perspicuous and apt illustrations, and 
still more the manly and generous spirit which breathes throu^- 
out the whole work. Mr. Say has since issued a new edition 
of his Essay, with a large addition, in which he has farther de- 
veloped and defended his peculiar views. Looking over this 
not long ago, I was surprised to find among other passages, 
added since the fir^t publication, one respecting the legislation 
of the government of the United States, with regard to our 
coinage, which is singularly erroneous. 

M. Say cites a number of instances, in which the govern- 
ments of different nations have wantonly, and sometimes wick- 
edly, interfered with the natural currency, to the lasting injury 
of credit and commerce, and then adds : 

*^ The Spanish doUar is a remarkable instance of the ralae which may be 
attached to a metal by the process of coining. When the Americans of the 
United States resolred upon a national coinage of dollars, they contented 
themselces with simply restamping those of the Spanish mint, without alter- 
ing their weight or standard. But the piece thus restamped would not pass 
at the same rate among the Chinese and other Asiatics. An hundred dol- 
lars of the United States would not purchase as much of other commodities 
as the same sum of Spanish dollars. The American executive nevertheless 
continued to deteriorate the coin, by giving it a pretty impression, apparent- 
ly desiring by these means to check the exportation of specie to Asia. For 
this purpose, it also directed, that all exports of specie should be made on/y 
in dollare of itsjown carnage j hoping in this way to make exporters give a 
preference to the domestic productions of their own terntory. Thus, after 
^antonly depreciating the Spanish dollar, without prejudice, it is true, to 
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the specie current witbin the temtoiy of the Union, thej went on also to 
enjoin its use in the least profitable way ; that is to say, in the commercial 
intercourse with those nations that Talued it least. The natural course 
would have been, to suffer the value exported to go out of the country in that 
form which would offer the prospect of the largest returns ; and for this, self 
interest might have been safely relied upon." 

I fully assent to Mr. Say's theory ;' but his whole statement 
of facts is without any foundation. In the first place, it is not 
exactly true, that our dollar does not vary from that of the Mexi- 
can mint, in weight or standard. According to our legal stan- 
dard, which, since 1795 has been regularly adhered to, our dol- 
lar is of the standard of 10 oz. 14dwt8. 5 grains, of fine silver, 
in the pound troy ; while the Spanish milled dollar is 10 oz. 15 
dwts. of fine silver, and its full weight is worth a trifle (about 
l^ths of a cent,) more than ours. (See Seybert's Statistics, 
chap. VIII.) 

So far from its being the fact that our mint is directed to re- 
stamp and re-issue the Spanish dollars, that while other silver 
coins, (with some exceptions,) which may be received by 
government, are re-coined here before they are re-issued, 
Spanish milled dollars have long been specially excepted by 
statute. 

Nor has any la^ ever been passed by congress, or any order 
issued by the executive authority, prohibiting ^r impeding tbe 
exportation of Spanish dollars, or giving any legal preference to 
our own, in foreign commerce* In fact, the daily experience 
of banks, brokers and merchants, shows that this is not so. I 
have, indeed, some indistinct recollection of some resolution 
moved, or bill brought in to that effect, in one of the houses of 
congress, some years ago ; but this amounted only to the opinion 
of an individual, and never became a law. Still less would the 
constitution allow the President or Treasurer to assume the 
power of regulating the exportation of domestic or foreign 
specie. 

Mr. Say's excellent work, having, from its popular style and 
great clearness of illustration, deservedly become a text book, 
all over the continent of Europe, where it has been translated 
into most of the European Ianguages,tand having been recently 
translated and published in England by an eminent English 
economist, 1 cannot but feel desirous that this unjust censure 
of the wisdom of the financial regulationsof our republic, — which 
is made the more offensive to the feelings of an American, by 
its being coupled with the blunders and oppressions of arbitrary 
governments, — should be corrected in future editions. This I 
have no doubt Mr. Say will cheerfully do, should these remarks 
ever meet the eye of that liberal and enlightened economist. 

Vol. I. No. H^ 17 V, 
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To the Editor of the Atlantic Mctgazme% 

DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 
Materiam dat locus ipse. Ovid. 

A writer in the first number of this magazine, whom, though 
coinciding with him in the main, I shall take the liberty of flatly 
contradicting, in some of his positions, has asserted that the his- 
tory, superstitions and natural and moral features of our coun- 
try, are inadequate for the purposes of poetry and fiction. 

That, as he says, ' our national associations are few,'* I am 
willing to concede ; but I insist that the local associations are 
many, and of deep interest. Some of them, too, are beginning 
to assume the rust of antiquity. They have arrived at a respect- 
able old age, being quite beyond the memory of living men, 
and therefore affording scope for imagination ; while they are 
not, on the other hand, so hidden in the shadows of past days, 
as to lose the charm of personal interest. 

The writer goes on to say, — ^ Of the mummery of aboriginal 
superstition, little can be learned, and of that little, it seeme 
that nothing cyi be made ; of traditionary history we have 
hardly any that is of a romantic character.' Both of these pro- 
positions I beg leave most cordially to deny. I admit, that the 
* beHef in witchcraft' will not afford materials for romance, 
equal to those with which the once far-spread dominion of ju- 
dicial astrology has supplied modern romancers. But 1 deny 
that the grand and beautiful works of nature absolutely require 
historical associations, to render them fit themes for the imagi- 
nation ; an inference which the writer referred to seems dis- 
posed to make in his essay. 

On all these things, in their order, I propose to make a few 
comments, which must necessarily be desultory, and, I fear, 
trite ; premising, that I was led to them by twQ works just pub- 
lished,! which, with several others that have recently appeared, 
and many, we hope, that are to follow, do and will, of them- 
selves, sufficiently refute any dogmas, predicated on abstract 
reasoning, that assert the impossibility of creating a Hterature 
purely domestic. The pamphlet entitled * Letters from Fort 

* Vide page 21 of this Mag^ine. 

f Letters found io the ruins of Fort Braddock, including au interesting 
American tale. O. Wilder & Jas. M. Campbell, 1824. 

Sketch of Connecticut, forty years since. Hartford. Oliver Cooke & Sonsv 
1824. pp. 278. 
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Braddock,' is full of excellent bints for an historical and de- 
scriptive novel. Little lAore can be said of it, as it is merely 
a sketch, a skeleton qf a story ; although some of the parts are 
very finely sustained. The ' Sketch of Connecticut' will, I 
presume, be reviewed at some length, in this magazine. I shall 
therefore only remark here, that it seems written in a very 
chaste style, and bears internal evidence of being the produc- 
tion of a lady. I may, however, be mistaken. 

The ideals of the Indian character has been drawn in the 
sweetest of modern poems, Gertrude of Wyoming ; in which its 
attributes of the cool and calculating courage of man, united to 
the passive bravery of the nobler animals ; the knowledge as- 
similated to instinct, which the red men seem to have borrowed 
from the irrational inhabitants of their forests ; their reserve ; 
their acquired suppression of passion, which yet runs in quick 
and silent currents, beneath the external ice ; their adherence 
to a promise made; their faith in ancestral superstitions; their 
predominant and inextinguishable lust of revenge, — are all em^ 
bodied in the character of Outalissi, and exhibited in poetry as 
chaste as it is noble, as mellifluous as it is graphic. 

As monumental brass unchang^ed his look, 
A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear. 

The character of the Oneida chief is a pure poetical abstrac- 
tion. That of Mohegan, in the Pioneers, is drawn by one who 
observes accurately, and describes what he se^s faithfully. He 
chose to introduce his Indian into a picture of still life ; for 
which posterity will name him with gratitude, long after all the 
puffing, quack reviewing, and tea-table*criticism of the day, has 
vanished and evaporated. 

In the letters from Fort Braddock, before referred to, Weshop, 
an Indian, is introduced, with very good effect, by the author. 
In his rapid narrative, he has thrown out this character in fine 
relief. Weshop is despatched with letters, from the friend of 
an unfortunate person, confined under a charge of murder, to 
the governor and council of New- York. Fleet and silent as 
one of his own arrows, the messenger leaves his employer, and 
appears in his forest garb, among the abodes of civilized and 
mercenary men. He delivers neither credentials nor letter, 
but appears before the council in the character of an ambassa- 
dor, for whom he is mistaken. He is lodged under the same 
roof with him whom he came to rescue; and, at the dead of 
night, opens his prison doors, points out the path to liberty, and 
through rivers, rapids, forests, morasses, and the apparently 
trackless wilderness, conducts him in safety to the bosom of hit 
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friend, by means which, though apparently incredible, well 
Authenticated accounts compel us to recc^nise as natural* 

" For ihin 
The bow strings of my spirit was not stack ; 
When, spite of woods, and floods, andambushM mq|^» 
I bore thee like the quiyer on my back, 
Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack ; 
Nor foemen then, nor cougar's conch I feared, 
For I was strong as mountain cataract: 
And dost thou not remember bow we cheer'd 
Upon the last hill-top, when white men^ huts appeared ?^ 

There is not, at present, spirit enough in the country te 
publish a hew edition of Brockton Brown's norels. We prefer 
paying for English magazines, that inform us what he wrote 
about, to possessing his works ; of which, it seems, we can only 
find out the merit, when some transatlantic critic, having ex- 
hausted all other topics, thinks fit to wander even to our litera- 
ture, for a subject to eke out his columns. From my recoUec* 
tions, however, I think he makes little use of the aborigines in 
.his tales; although he might, indubitably, have found among 
them materials peculiarly suited to the character of his genius ; 
which loved a tale of wild and singular events, produced by 
extraordinary hallucinations of the mind, rather than by unu- 
sual combinations of place and circumstance ; and preferred 
for the creation of its romance, the gothic and grotesque delinea- 
tions of some mental or moral obliquity, to all the machinery 
of inquisitions, castles or dungeons. 

The ceremonies and customs of the different Indian tribes 
of this continent have been, in many instances, minutely de- 
cribed ; and as, though generally similar, they vary with the 
differences of origin and climate, as materially as those of civi- 
lized nations, they offer different resources to the writer of fic- 
tion. So, also, their fabulous legends and religious superstitions 
have a great variety of character. While, in the north, they 
point to hyperborean cold and the regions of darkness, or to 
boundless plains and lakes, where the spirit expatiates untired, 
in chaling the phantom elk, or buffalo, or beaver ; in the south, 
the imagination reposes on sunny isles and sparkling waters, 
graceful women and ravishing music. ' Of the mummery of 
aboriginal superstition,' one may learn as much as he pleases, 
by reading the accounts of those who have examined the sub- 
ject ; and he may make as much use of it as he is able. The cre- 
rativ^^culty is wanting; not the materials to be wrought upon. 
If scenes of unparalleled torture and indefatigable endurance, 
persevering vengeance, and unfailing friendship, hair-breadth 
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escapes, and sadden ambush ; if the horrors of gloomy forests 
and unexplored caverns, tenanted by the most terrible of ban- 
ditti; if faith in wild predictions, and entire submission of the 
soul to the power of ancient legends and visionary prophecies, 
are useful to the poet or romancer, here they may be found in 
abundance and endless variety. The former might even dis- 
cover the hint of an epic, in some of the traditions belonging to 
this continent. For instance, when the fathers of the Lenape, 
according to their own account, crossed the Missisippi, from the 
west, and after great battles gradually exterminated from the 
soil the gigantic race by whom it was occupied, and who had 
reared the towers and forts and towns of which vestiges are 
still rennaining, full scope is given to the indulgence of an ima- 
^nation, capable of constructing an heroic poem. It would, 
to be sure, want the charm of national association or interest; 
still it would point to the institutions and character of the prin- 
cipal tribes, who were our inmiediate predecessors, as occu- 
pants of the country we possess ; with whose more recent his- 
tory, we are, or may be, in some degree, familiar. That the 
facts are meagre, and the tradition imperfect, is true ; but there 
is therefore more room for invention ; and there are no records 
or vouchers, to contradict what might be invented. The ap- 
pliances and means for illustration, description and machinery, 
are ample and numerous. And the difficulties of such an un* 
dertaking, cannot be stated as an objection ; for no epic, since 
Homer's, has been composed without great labour ; though it 
maybe an easy matter to indite an entertaining poetical history 
in blank verse, like Madoc. Had the Paradise Lost never been 
written, who would have thought the fall of man a fit subject 
for an epic poem ? 

But we are disposed to go much farther, and to assert, that 
the pure and abstract elements of poetry are to be found in the 
conceptions and notions of some of our aborigines, if wife are to 
give credit to those who have related them. Their mythology, 
so to speak, if less gorgeous and sublime, is more renned and 
less ridiculous, than that of the Hindoos. The latter worship 
their million images, without associating with their adoration of 
the uncouth idol, the idea of the original personification, which 
it was intended to indicate ; while the natives of this continent 
had a spirit or genius, as the cause of every natural effect, and 
personified every moral influence. And if we combine the va- 
rious attributes, said to be ascribed by them to the Spirit of 
Dreams, we might even be led to believe that they worshipped 
the creative power of intellect, and invoked the faculty of pure 
imagination. Poetry and prophecy are identified by all rude 
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nations, as they were by the American Indians* He who would 
employ their machinery, in verse, needs not introduce barba- 
rous names, insusceptible of being euphonised ; but may em- 
ploy, directly, the personification and its attributes ; and, in so 
doing, speak the universally intelligible language of poetry* 
An e^thaustless mine, too, of metaphor and simile, is open in 
the fancies and habits of these natives ; the wonders, phenomena, 
curiosities and productions of the country, but yet as little em- 
ployed. The perception of these belongs only to the original 
mind ; and it seems some sacred bard is yet to arise among us, 
in whose hand shall be the hazel wand, at whpse bidding the 
fountains of domestic poetry are to flow, freshly and purely, 
from our own native soil. The altar and the sacrifice are pre- 
pared for the rite, which is to propitiate nature, to inspire her 
votary with the divine afflatus ; — the priest alone is wanting. 

Southey^s ^ Songs of the North American Indians,' possess 
very few beauties. He manufactures his prose and poetry too 
much on the same principles. Moore has been much happier 
in employing the few traditions and local associations, which be 
met with in this country ; and a few of his beautiful songs might 
be mentioned, as evidence in favour of their fitness for the pur- 
poses of modern poetry. 

The next position of the writer on whom I have been com- 
menting, is, "that of traditionary history we have hardly any, that 
is of a romantic character." To prove the contrary, we should 
be obliged to enter a field, entirely too wide to be surveyed in 
our present limits. We can only refer to an article in the third 
volume of the North American Review, page 480, enumerating 
many of the materials for romance writing, in the History of 
liie settlers of New-England. Let the writer read the few 
pages there devoted to this topic, and recant this obiter dictum, 
at his leisure. The reviewer hazards, however, one predic- 
tion, which has been, perhaps, already contradicted. " Who- 
ever," says he, (page 484.) " in this country, first attains the 
rank of a first rate writer of fiction, we venture to predict will 
lay his scene here." The author of the Spy, (which is another 
instance in point, as being partly founded upon tradition,) com- 
menced his career in our own state. It remains to be seen, 
whether he will find the eastern soil as congenial to his powers 
as our own. Unquestionably, the history of New-England is 
more prolific in romantic incident, and picturesque variety of 
characters and conflicting principles, than that of any other 
part of the United States. The accounts of them, too, are nu- 
merous, and were written at the time of their occurrence, by 
thjse who were part of what they saw, and described it graphi- 
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cally and minutely* Their narratives, in the language of their 
times, in every size, from the ponderous folios of Cotton Ma- 
ther, to the modest pamphlet of his relation Increase, are pre- 
cisely the auxiliaries desiderated by the compiler of romance, 
who would borrow their power from the muses, of giving to his 
inventions a resemblance to reality, and exhibiting ^ truth se- 
vere, by fairy fiction drest.' 

*li'iu*y 'IvjJ'uL voxxA hiyuf tiv/Aota-tf o'fcoTot 

We seek, almost * hopelessly, for such materials, elsewhere 
throughout the country ; but must resort to oral tradition, or 
the pages of some general history, which present no living pic- 
tures of men or their manners. 

As adminicles of testimony, on this point, I again refer to the 
work«, noticed at the commencement of this article* Captain 
Mason and Captain Kyd, the murder of Miss M^Rae and the 
abortive attempt to seize Arnold in his quarter^, with several 
other names and incidents of peculiar interest, are happily in- 
troduced by these authors ; sufficiently so, at least, to show 
what nught be made of them, in a more elaborate effort* 

Themes for the ludicrous, as a part of the province of fiction, 
are also abundant in the records and remembrances of our past 
history, and in the former and present state of society in differ- 
ent parts of our country. It is hardly necessary to mention as 
illustrations, M^Fingal and Knickerbocker, Rip Van Winkle^ 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, &c* I ought, perhaps, to adduce^ 
the Long Finne, also, as an example* But I candidly confess^ 
that having asked many times ^what it was meant to demon« 
strate,' and having never received a satisfactory answer, I hava 
not yet spent my judgment upon its perusal* These instances 
show what may be done; but it is obvious that much more remains 
unattempted* Nothing like the different kinds of humour, ap* 
plied to the description of character, in the novels of Fielding, 
SmoUet, or the author of Waverly, has yet been eUcited here ; 
where the variety of character and circumstances is so great, 
and in some respects so novel* The ground is scarcely broken* 
If some enterprizing Yankee, who has fought his way througb 
the world, would only communicate all his adventures, from the 
time he left the interior of Connecticut, ' with a light heart and 
a thin pair of breeches,' until he became a substantial man, and 
at ease in his possessions, — and would entrust his manuscript 
to some ingenious and accomplished writer, who might recast 
and embellish it, — to such an one, for instance, as mramatised 
Captain Riley^s Narrative, — ^we. have no doubt he mig^t draw 
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tears, both of laughter and sentiment, from all who could read 
English. 

The history of witchcraft, to which the writer in this maga- 
zine alludes, might be employed for the purposes of either 
comic or tragic romance, though more adapted to the 4atter« 
A great deal was written on the subject, at the time it was ia 
vogue, which would abundantly supply the wants of the novel* 
ist. The persecutions also of the Quakers and Baptists, and, 
indeed, of all who differed from themselves, by the sturdy Cial- 
vinists, who came over the water to enjoy that liberty of con- 
science, which they would allow to no one' else, are minutely 
detailed, and might be used with effect in fiction. 

The writer next inquires, ^' without the traditionary associa- 
tions connected with the strong features of nature in the old 
world, what could be made of them ?'' Seeming to imply, that 
the sublime and picturesque, grand and beautiful scenery of 
our own counjfy, which is unconnected with legendary lore, 
affords no suqects, on which the imagination may dwell with 
delight* , In the first place, as we have before stated, associa- 
tions are not wanting ; and in the next, we would ask, after the 
classical remembrances, which are common to all the enlight- 
ened nations of Christendom, what associations have we with 
most of the mountains, rivers and lakes, which have been sung 
in modern verse. We ^ have surely a better acquaintance here 
with our own highlands, than with Skiddaw, Schehralion, or 
any other hill in Scotland. But we read and relish the descrip- 
tive poetry of Scott, solely for its own excellence. Can we 
Dot admire a beautiful landscape, without knowing from what 
country it is copied ? Wherein, indeed, would we be wiser for 
the information, if we had never seen, and never heard of the 
original? And need we name Thompson, Beattie, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and many other examples^ to show that descrip- 
tive poetry can be created, without the scene deriving' addi- 
tional interest from history or tradition, or without, in truth, 
having any names, capable of being introduced into poetry ? 
What associations have we with the Cumberland lakes ? What 
kind of a name for a romantic river, is Duddon, which has, 
nevertheless, been taught to meander through many very pleas- 
ing sonnets ? Or how many persons, except in those sonnets, 
ever heard of such a stream ? For sound, it cannot compare with 
the Hudson ; and the latter, by the way, through all its majes- 
tic course, is connected with many associations, for those who 
know how to feel and employ them. 

I do not, however, in denying these positions of this corres- 
'gondent, intend, in any manner, to controvert the general doc- 
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trine for which he contends, that the extensive range of modern 
literature demands, in a writer who would acquire any perma- 
nent celebrity, a liberal acquaintance with the past history and 
preient state of the literary world. I have no manner of re- 
spect for some etump philosophers of our own, who have se- 
riously proposed that the importation of foreign books should 
be prohibited* The opposite system, however, may be carried 
too far. To go over all the ground that is behind, would Be 
the labour of a life : to keep even pace with all the different 
authors, who are now shedding their lights, of different lustre, 
over Europe, would be impossible. Every fair in Germany, 
every annual catalogue published in England, presents us with 
almost a new library. But the scholar nere, who would dedi- 
cate his time and talents to contributing to the establishment of 
a national literature, which should be characterized by simpli- 
city and strength, must begin by making himself familiar with 
the manner of the ancient models, and ofthe founders of modern 
literature. The ornate, overloaded, obviously artificial, and 
often dissolute style ofthe lighter literature ofthe day, with its 
endless redundance, useless verbiage, and unmeaning allusions, 
^affords no precedent for our primitial classics. It ought not 
to, and it is pleasant to observe that it does not, suit the genius 
of our nation ; for those writers who have been most successful 
among ourselves, have been most distinguished for cultivated 
simplicity. The affected parade of superficial acquirements, 
and the actual possession of sound and general knowledge, are 
not easily confounded. It may be feared, however, that the 
foppish and ambitiously quaint style of some English Magazines, 
which circulate freely among us, may have a pernicious effect^ 
in corrupting the taste of many, particularly the young. 

Let it be also observed, in passing, that though we have no- 
^iig? 7®^ which we can call, without hyperbole, national 
fiteratare, much is to be learned respecting our country, with 
which a national writer, without wishing to become an antiqua- 
rian, ought to be acquainted, if he would not be thought 
shamefully ignorant. Surely, any thing relating to our conti- 
nent, from Greenland to Cape Horn, is more interesting to an 
American, than the family history of some obscure chieftaia, 
accounts of the crude superstitions of barbarians, with whom 
we have no associations, or memoirs on the obsolete customs 
of some tribe which has longest remained out of the pale of 
civilization; with all which tbe presses of modern* times have 
been groaning. 

I contend, too, strenuously, for a point, which it scarcely 
seems necessary to urge, that a writer of talents, among our 
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own people, ahould devote his abilities and apply bis acquire^ 
inents to subjects of domestic interest ; exclusively so, so far 
forth as his opportunities admit. Why should we do what 
others.have done well before, and be content, at best, but with 
the praise of successful imitation ? If an accomplished Amencaa 
travels, and records his adventures, and the feelings to which 
they gave birth, what can he say of the vestiges of antiquitj 
which he visits, which has not been suggested befiMre ? He can, 
however, compare what he sees abroad, with what he left at home, 
and communicate, for the benefit of his countrymen, the result 
of such comparison, whether in their favour or a^inst them* 
Is the historian to repeat the thrice*told tale of another people^ 
when our own annals are imperfectly recorded ? Is the politi- 
cal philosopher to be forever perplexed with the concerns of 
Europe, her rotten dynasties, conflicting interests, and compli* 
cated finance, without turning to our own unparalleled insti-* 
tutions, on which no feudal system or fungous hierarchy ever 
operated with their unnatural influences; which have no an- 
cient evils to remedy, but need only beware of the introduce* 
tion of errors ? It should be his task to detect the appearance, and 
warn against the result of such admissions ; to point out the 
proper modes of applying the powerful energies and resources 
of our young empire, for the good of present and future gene^ 
rations. Is the poet to take up the burthen of a strain, with 
which the hills and groves of Europe have been vocal for ageSy 
when nature, in her unpolluted simplicity and grandeur, invites 
him to the festival of imaginative feeling, in the bosom of her 
ancient solitudes ? Is the novelist to describe manners, which 
he can glean only from books, when our own are before him^ 
undepicted, though rich in all the materials of satire, descrip- 
tion and romance ? Can the painter or sculptor, (if any such 
we. should have,) find no symmetry in the vanishing forms of 
our aborigines; no historical incident which might live on the 
canvass ; no worthy whose reverend image should be* perpetua* 
ted in enduring marble ? 

The literature of a nation is its common property, and one 
of the strongest bonds of common feeling. More particularly 
does it become so, when the subject is domestic. The fame of 
an author who is universally admired, is part of the inheritance 
of every individual citizen of his country. He adds another 
ligament to .the ties which bind a people together; and in so 
doing, although the immediate object of his efforts may have 
only been to amuse his readers, he becomes the benefactor of 
his country. 

With such reservations and comments, I willingly concede 
to the writer on * modern literature,' the necessity of studying 
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foreign examples ; and devoutly wish that the prosecution of 
native literature maj be conducted on principles as liberal as 
tiiose be espouses* I hope, too, that he will comply with a 
promise, which be is so well able to perform, of lebding his 
band to the good work himseif« Illustration, on such a subject, 
18 better than theory. 

I cannot conclude an article oj^domestic literature^ without 
expressing the joy with which every intelligent observer of the 
signs of the times, must mark the present indications of rapid ad* 
vancement. As has been recently well observed by an elegant 
Writer, we have no cause to blush, if our national pride rests 
as ihnch on just anticipations, as on our recollections of what 
has been. With the promise held forth by the spirit of domes- 
tic improvement, which seems now spreading wide through our 
country, in every department, we may soon expect an sera, 
when the taunts of foreign criticism will be hushed ; when apo- 
logy will not be necessary, and recrimination will be idle; 
When WQ may point as proudly to the imperishable labours of 
genius, in the fields of literature, as we now do to the discove* 
ries of our philosophers, the inventions of our mechanists, or 
the triumphs of our arms* 


JMtlCRAEi: HILDESHEIM, 
tOR TB£ ETIL EFFECTS OF PROFANE SWEABINO* 

«i Taiefrom the German of ffcms Fan Hodtherger. 

ItouNO Michael Hildesheim was the happiest man 
In all Bavaria, till his Laura died ; 
He loved her when his bosom first begnn 
To feel it had a want, which nought beside 
Pair woman^s smile enchanting; gratified, 
And' fed, fill it demanded more ; and more 
Was given, till there was nothing left to hide 
From restless love, which sated must deplore, 
like Philip's conquering son, its to^s and labours o^er. 

But Michael dwelt contented with his wife^ 
Albeit the reason might be, that he could 
Enjoj her fortune only for her life, 
Which, on her dying without issue, would 
Go by devise to others of her blood. 
Michael had but one fault,— but that was great ^ 
He sometimes got in a splenetic mood, 
And thjen one's hairs would bristle on his pate, 
To hear him curse and swear at mch a dreadful rat». 
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His wife would often say to him^ * my dear, 

* Yon shock me sadly, when you thus blaspheme ; 

* Your oaths uncouth it yexes me to hear, 

* So horrid and unnatural they seem. 

* I Ve often stories heard, which true I decnOy 

* Of people stricken dead, for talking^ so ; 

< Besides, it's vulgar, Michael Hild^eim, 

* To use such wretched langu^^^e as you do, 

* And Pll no more endtt«||t, sir, I would hare yo<a know.* 


The parish priest would oft her words enforce, 
Prescribipg' penance, and pronouncing doom, 
When Michael interiarded his discourse. 
With flowers of rhetoric of novel bloom. 
Here to transplant them all, I have no room; 
Suffice to say, then, that in torturing speech 
To phrases strange, his time he would consume r 
"^ Talking as if the devil had come to preach, 

Until the power of words no farther length could reach. 

Like Shakspeare in Sam Johnson^s prologue, ho 
Exhausted language, and invented new^ 
Beyond the compass of orthc^raphy. 
And making etymology look blue ; 
While shuddering syntax pale with terror grew, • 

With chattering teeth and dislocated frame : 
And oh ! what then can charming prosody do ? 
When the nine muses' eighteen feet were lame, 
To make them hobble for a wager, would be a grievous shame. 

So MichaePs oaths imagine if you please : 
They have supplied the navy; and you may, 
When the loud tempests vex tiie chsifing seas. 
Hear volleys of them, answering, every day, 
The angry thunder bellowing away. 
Some years had past since Michael had been wed. 
And offspring yet had none ; which, as they say, 
His spleen with food for much irreverence fed, 
'TiJl now his wife announced she should be brought to bed . 

V Right glad was Michael when he heard the same ; 

Great were the preparations that took place ; 
What crowds of doctors and old ladies came 
To give their sentiments upon the case ! — 
The muse may not her solemn verse abase. 
Singing of caudle, cradles, caps and nurses; 
Alas ! her tears the record would efface ! 
Mother and child both died ! and stifling curses 
The husband to the grave walked after both their hearsea ! 

* Dead! dead ! my Laura and my baby both ! 
Gone ! gone ! my money, lands and houses fine 1' 
Quoth Michael ; but he spake without an oath f 
For he was sitting in the pale moonshine, 
Above the family vault ; and tears of brine 
Bedewed the sod that wrapt his wife and child : ' 
He thought that terribly bad wrath divine 
Fallen on him, for his speech profane and wild. 
And that his punishment ought to have been more mild. • 
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* And oh !' he cried, < if fate would but resMre 

* My first, my beautiful, my only loye ! 
' lUl never speak irreverently more, 

*■ I vow by all the holy saints above ! 
' Luxuriant fancy shall no longer rove, 

* in quest of execrations, through our lingo ; 

*■ Though every cause my soul to anger move, 
^ Though I am hot With passion and with stingo, 
< 1*11 curse and swear no moref4>y the eternal Jingo !' 

He spake, and looking upwards, saw a sight, 

Which made him feel particularly queer ; 

His Laura stood before him all in white, 

As she was borne upon her funeral bier. 

She stretched her hand to him, and said, < my deaii 

* The fates restore me to your arms again ; 

' Alive, in flesh and blood, you see me here ; 

< Your prayer is gpranted, while you shall refrdn 

* From taking sacred names and holy words in vaim 

' But mark me, Michael, if you ever make 

* Use of bad language, I'll be off at once — ^ 

^ Oh !' cried the husband, < may the devil take 
' Me hence, if ever I am such a dunce I 

* 111 quarantine my organs for the nonce, 

* And every rising naughty word rebuke : 

* But ah me ! by Diana's silver sconce^ 

* I fear me, on a phantom vague I look, 

* And that I but behold a spectre and a spook.^ 

He took the lily hand she proffered him. 
And it was warm and soft ; and from her eye 
Shone forth its mildly pensive, natural beam ; 
Her lips were pouting with their coral dye. 
And Michael touched their vermeil rim to try 
If they were good to kiss, and found they were ) 
He pressed her to his bosom with a cry 
. Of transport, and exclaimed, * thou art my fair 

* Lost wife ; thou art no matter of moonshine or of air/ 

She took his arm, and they walked home together. 
Well pleased that thus the business had turned out; 
A year passed on. I cannot answer whether 
Michael eould well have kept his word, without 
His fancy had devised a round about 
Mode of anathema, which he, at first, 
A little inconvenient found, no doubt. 
By figure and analogy he curst, 
But never swore outright, tho' he was like to IfoAC 

He swore by George, by Jingo, and by Gemini) 
By Goles, bv Goom, and great Jehosophat.p 
By Christopher Columbus and by Criminl, 
By Gog and Magog, and the like of that i 
Also tl^ Holy Poker came quite pat, 
Odsbobs, odzooks, odsniggers and morblea ? 
With each strange phrase invention could create^ 
Such as these— rot my picture, darn my shoe^ 
J)aah my wig, dang my batton% and others not afew. 
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Twas dnrin? ^s probation he inventecl 
All the droll sUmg tbatVi been in usage since ; 
By people who with it must be contented, 
And at a gfreat round oath will frown and wince. 
Thus pretty ladies words profane will mince ; 
TTis thus that quaker captains scold their ci«# ; 
Within these bounds his tongqe a parson stints ; 
The Yankees patronize this dialect too, 
A perfect connoisseur in Which soon Michael grew; 

At lengfth his wife again became enceinte, 
Whereat his joy was boundless ; but what pen 
The unfortunate lover^ &gony can paint» 
When a sad accident occurred again. 
They brought him word the babe was dead—- and then, 
^ Forgetful of his promise, he let fly 
A cataract of oaths and words unclean, 
Which made the nurse soon quit his company, 
And to her lady*» room in shuddering terror hie. 

But pale and speechless, she came sta^ering back ; 
For Laura and the baby both had fled, 
Having vanished thence, with a tremendous cracky 
That shook the house, as the attendants said. 
Who on the floor lay moveless and half dead. 
Ere Michael heard the tale, his conscience gave 
Of what had ccxne to pass forebodings dread. 
And when the news was brori^t, he did not rave, 
But silently recalled his promise at the grave. 

For good and all, his wife this time had flown. 
And never more her vision crost his sight ; 
Her heirs came soon, demanding as their own, 
Her halls and manors, as their l^:al right; 
And sent her spouse, blaspheming on his flight, 
From out the land ; for now the voice of fame 
Denounced him as a sorcerer oi great mig^t ; 
The people shrank from him, where'er he came, 
And frightened naughty boys, all over, with his name. 

At length the Pope, of Michael's talent rare 
For malediction, heard; and wanting much 
To compose a Bull, that should his subjects scare* 
. Sent for the Wanderer, to invent him such, 
Consigning sinners into Satan's clutch. 
He found him at the business very handy, 
And into Latin having put his Dutch, 
Declared the thing to be the very dandy; 
Tis the same BuU which you may read in Tristam Shandy. 

But curses, saith the sage, are like young fowls, 
That homeward come to roost. So Michael found ; 
The curses he devised for other souls. 
Fell on his own with terrible rebound. 
For the Pope swore, that on no Christian ground 
So blasphemous a wretch was fit to dwell ; 
Over his head made his own thunder sound. 
Consigning him with his own Bull to hell. 
And banishing him forever, with cand^^ book and belL 
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So Hke the BuIl*Pix7lIii8 built <^ yore. 
Wherein king Phalarig the workman plac^,^ 
That he m^t be the first to make it roar. 
Was Michael by bis own invention chased. 
His wandering, thereafter, are not traced> 
But it i& certain, a dog^s life he led ; 
Proscribed and miserable and disgraced, 
In ail strange holes he begged his daily bread, 
^Tin (HI a dunghill stretched, one day they found him dead# 


I.EGTORES OF CHANCELLOR KENT. 

It has loBg been the wish of the respectable members of our 
bar, that some steps should be taken, by which the character of 
the profession might be improved, and the advocates of justice 
be made as pure as justice herself. To accomplish this object, 
various plans have been suggested, meetings have been held, 
and sundry projects discussed; but nothing has ever been ac- 
compUshed. Its members have been suffered to proceed in 
their own way, some considering the profession merely as a 
means of acquiring wealth, some pursuing it from a sort of des- 
peration, some as ornamental, and some, the chosen few, as the 
great means of rendering themselves useful to the public, with- 
out much regard to their own pecuniary prospects, or to the 
rank or standing it mi^t give tiiem in society. Deprived of 
those advantages, which might be derived from the brotherly 
feelings which are cherished by bat* societies, and the associa« 
tions which seem to belcHig to this, more than to any other pro- 
fession, and having all the evils which arise from the insular 
situation in which every lawyer is placed, towards his fellow 
members, it is still somewhat consoling to reflect, that a better 
day may succeed us, and that those who are to supply the pla*^ 
ces we fill, may correct the evils which arise from our negli- 
gence or our fault. 

Industry, well applied, with the advantages which modem 
books give to the student of the present day, purity of heart, 
and a prudent use of the advantages which belong to our local 
isituation, are all that is wanting to make any man a respectable 
member of a profession, somewhat lucrative, and always, when 
Well followed, respectable. The ordinary means of informa- 
tion do not require to be enlarged upon. They are to be found 
in the treatises upon the subject, and in occasional passages of 
some of the sages of the law. It is sufficient to call the atten- 
tion of the yMng to subjects beyond these, and immediately 
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within our reach. Of the means to elevate professional cha* 
racter, we know of none of a higher nature, than the contem- 
plation of the distinguished men who have filled or now fill ite 
higher walks. Who is there, of a generous and liberal spirit^ 
who can view the great men who have preceded him in his 
career, without feeling a generous emulation awaikened in his 
heart ? Take, for instance, the late Mr* Wells, who almost 
irresistibly arrests the attention, when we think of men that the 
mind delights to dwell upon. With the purity of his moral de- 
portment were blended a grace and propriety in his exterior, 
which would have commanded respect in an ordinary man ; 
but which were, in him, mere ornaments, to give a higher 
finish to his character, a greater relish to his arguments, 
and more power to his eloquence; and made more endurable 
to the view of others the brilliancy of his transcendant genius. 
It is difficult to form an idea of a man more entitled to com- 
mand respect and love and admiration, or more worthy to be 
adopted as a model, by those whose aspirations lead them to 
excel in professional usefulness, and to add new charms to the 
virtues of private life. 

We should be tempted to pass an eulogy upon the character 
of Chancellor Kent ; but propriety forbids it. He, however, 
has found another mode, beside the influence of his charac- 
ter and example, to render himself useful to the profession ; 
and, in the place he now fills, he will perhaps do more to reform 
the errors of our Bar, and to raise up young men fit to orna- 
ment the profession, than could be effected by any plan, likely 
to be adopted by its members. It is, therefore, a matter of 
general congratulation, with all those who wish to see the sci- 
ence of law what it ought to be, that he should have,aq(^pted 
the professorship, for many years vacant, in Columbia' College. 
It is now about twenty rfive years, since that professorship was 
estabUshed. Mr. Kent, then a young man, was at that time 
called to the chair. His avocations, hpwever, prevented his 
long continuance in its duty, and his subsequent elevation to 
the bench, and ultimately to the office of chancellor, led him 
away, for a long series of years, from this his distinguished early 
undertaking. Now that be has arrived at the age, when, accord* 
ing to the constitution, he is disqualified for holding a judicial 
office, and has retired to p;*ivate life, amid the regrets of the 
bar and of the public, he has renewed with all the vigour and 
energy of a youn? man, the pursuits of his youth ; and has left 
the highest appointment in the state, and set himself with an 
lK>nourable ambition, to instruct the young and to lead them 
through the paths of t)iat science which, without an intelligent 
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guide, seems to be full of intricate mazes and perplexities. We 
cannot refrain from quoting the following passages from his in- 
troductory lecture. 

«* It has appeared to me worthy of an effort, to give to the study of the 
law, in our iywn state, a more accurate and scientific character, than it has 
hitherto usually receiyed. I am persuaded of tlie utility of the design ; and 
if it should not eveotually succeed, it must be imputed to the magnitude of 
the undertaking, and the want of ability, or courage, or perseverance in 
the execution. But allowances will, no doubt, be made, and will be largely 
required, for the deficiencies of this first experiment, probably prematurely 
commenced, and appearing in the shape of a broken and very imperfect 
course. It has certainly been contemplated with painful anxiety, lest it 
should totally disappoint the expectations which may have been excited." 

*' When I pass my eye over the vast field of knowledge, which lies withm 
the circle of law, and pause to observe the labours of the eminent jurists 
who have devoted their time and talents to the cultivation of the science, I 
am truly distrustful of my ability to shed any new light upon the path we are 
to pursue. My aim will be utility— direct, plain, practical utility. After a 
certain age and portion of experience, the sense of duty becomes a stronger 
principle of action, than the love of reputation. I wish not to raise delu- 
sive expectations of being able to give any very deep interest to the study 
of the law, or to add m«ch embellishment or value to the beautiful and 
costly fabric of jurisprudence, which we are to survey. My wishes will be 
abundantly gratified, if I shall be able to designate, with judgment and accu- 
racy, the true course of legal studies, and the road to professional eminence; 
and successfully to aid and encourage the student, and the younger mem- 
bers of the bar, in their manly purposes and generous exertions.'' 

<* But my purpose is not to pronounce an eulogy on the profession. It i& 
. merely to remind the student, as well as the lawyer, of the gravity of his 
pursuit and the dignity of the trust. Knowledge is of slow acquisition ; the 
iruit of steady, close and habitual application. It appears to be the general 
<Mrder and design of Providence, manifested in the constitution of our na- 
ture, that every thing valuable in human acquisition, should be the result of 
toil and labour. Life itself is a state of mental discipline, for a being des- 
tined for immortality ; and the formation of any character, which is to com- 
mand the homage of its own a^e and to descend with honour to posterity, 
by means of its moral power and intellectual greatness, can only be the re- 
sult of hard and inflexible endurance in duty. Knowledge alone is not suf- 
ficient for pore and lasting fame. It is mischievous and even dangerous, 
unless it be regulated by moral principle. If the young lawyer intends to 
render himself truly useful to mankind, if be expects to be a blessing and 
not a scourge to his fellow citizens, he must cherish in his own bosom, and 
inculcate by precept and practice, a firm and animated zeal for justice. It 
must foUow hiin in all his practical pursuits, as a living and invigorating 
principle of action. He must likewise cultivate, throughout all his forensic 
concerns, and vexatious details of business^ an habitual candour, and a sa- 
cred love ibr truth. The consequences will be 'most benign, both to his 
temper and character. No man preserves in his heart a constant and lively 
sense of justiee, vfithout being insensibly led to cherish the benevolent af- 
fections. Those affections sharpen the perceptions of the moral sense, and 
give energy and a proper direction to all the noble powers of the under- 
standing; The observation which I have somewhere met with, is do less 
profound than striking, that wisdom is as much the offspring of the heart as 
of the head. ^ 

Vol.LKo.n. 19 
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In this enkrged and liberal spirit, does this profoond jurist 
and accomplished scholar speak of the requisites of the lawyer, 
and of the objects he has undertaken to accomplish. We are 
mistaken if the benefits of his labours do not far suipass those 
which he anticipates ; for we think, in addition to the enlarged 
and yet precise knowledge of the science he will convey to hii 
pupils, his precepts will serve to awaken the best springs of 
action, and the most liberal sentimeuts and feelings, amongst 
all those who are so fortunate as to listen to his instructions^ 
It is something to feel that there is nothing so evil in the cha* 
racters or principles of those with whom we daily mingle in 
society, as to poison or corrupt the moral sense in ourselves* 
But how delightful is it, to be conscious, not only that we are 
safe in this respect ; not only that there will be no temptations 
to evil, but that we shall be made to see and feel that moral 
character is no less beautiful in itself, than a necessary pre- 
requisite in every man who would wish to obtain professional 
knowledge and reputation. 

The course for the present season was concluded on the 
18th instant, and comprised thirty lectures, principally upon 
the two great divisions of the rights of persons and the rights 
of things ; and under this head real and personal property, be« 
sides several incidental lectures connected with the main de- 
sign. Of the incidental lectures, we should select those on 
the reports of adjudged cases, on the principal treatises of law, 
and on the civil law, as most interesting. Amid all the varie- 
ty of reports and treatises, it is difficult for the uninitiated ta 
select those which are entitled to most confidence and re* 
spect ; and it is, therefore, of material benefit, to have the ad» 
vice of an experienced and able friend and instructor, to teach 
us how to choose those authors on whose learning, faithfulness 
and accuracy we may safely rely. Chancellor Kent divided 
the reporters into two classes ; those before and those since 
the revolution of 1688. To several of the reporters of our 
own country, he paid a just and handsome tribute of respect; 
selecting, as most important, the Reports of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Gallison and Mason^s Reports of the first 
Circuit Conrt of the United States, Tyng*s Massachusetts Re- 
ports, and the elegant and highly finished volumes of Mr John- 
son. The lecture on law treatises was equally interesting; 
and we were gratified by the manner in which he mentioned 
the treatises of Judge Reeve, Livermore on Agency, and other 
works honourable to American jurists. The plain and practi- 
cal manner in which the Professorexplained and illustrated some 
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of his difficult subjects, commanded bur particular admiration ; 
that, for instance, of contingent remainders and executory de- 
vises, the pons asinotum of law, and which he had the art to 
explain in a manner as simple as Barrow, while he gave it all 
the elegance of Simpson. 

He also explained, satisfactorily, the nature of tenure in this 
state, and the peculiarities aiising from our local situation and 
laws, as to some of the incidents connected with the mode of 
our holding real estates. Several of the lectures were com- 
plete and finished treatises upon some of the subjects of per- 
sonal property ; as, for instance, those on the couptract of sale, 
on bailments, and on negotiable paper. Apart from the utility 
of these lectures, as explaining and making simple the more 
difficult subjects, and furnishing correct views and much learn- 
ing upon all those embraced within the circle of the law, we 
have observed already some of the effects which the influence 
and character of such a man as Chancellor Kent are certain to 
produce upon the minds of his pupils ; and we trust that the 
spirit which he has excited will produce, as we think it musty 
good fruits. Apart, also, from the moral effects, it is wost de- 
sirable that all who mean to practice law should embrace, with- 
in the course of their studies, the different branches which are 
in any way connected with the science. It is too much the 
practice, to conine the attention to those branches, merely, 
which are useful in the particular line of business in which 
inembers of the profession may happen to be engaged. Our 
city lawyers, for instance, pay comparatively little attention to 
the subject of real property ; and the country lawyers to com- 
mercial law. We suspect both classes, (if we may so term 
them,) to be quite deficient in a knowledge of the civil law, and 
also of constitutional law, that boast of our country, — the great 
fabric^ under Providence, next to the virtue of our people, ou 
which depend the liberties of this free and enlightened repub- 
lic. There is another important benefit, which Professor Kent 
will confer upon the student. He will explain the peculiarities 
that belong to our law as distinguishing it from that of England. 
Blackstone's Commentaries furnish him with an easy mode of 
access to a general and beautiful outline of that law ; but we 
have peculiarities, resulting from our customs, the laws of our 
legislature, and, above all, from our state constitution, and the 
constitution of the union. We have yet no American Black- 
stone, to lead us to a knowledge of the$e differences ; but we 
iDust search for them in our digests and statutes ; find out some 
^t them by experience ; and ;stiil remain, for years, perhaps, 
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utterly ignorant of some of our local laws and customs. An 
experienced instructor, who can aid us in our difficulties, and 
has the inclination as well as ability to inform us as to all these 
points, who will save us the labour we might bestow upon sub- 
jects of no utility, as connected with our country, and prevent 
our imbibing wrong notions of American jurisprudence, must 
benefit, no less from the instruction he will impart, than from 
the loss of time, the labour and discouragements he may pre- 
vent. We do, therefore, consider it as of the utmost import- 
ance to young men of this city, and indeed of the country in 
general, that Chancellor Kent should be induced to proceed 
in the execution of the plan he has so auspiciously commenced. 
He will give them more enlarged views upon the subject, and 
induce them to extend the line of their studies ; or if he does 
not create this desire, he will at least make them acquainted 
with the outlines and general principles of its various branch- 
es. At the conclusion of the syllabus of the first course, 
Chancellor Kent has added the following postcript : 

« The present course terminates with this 30th tecture ; but the Profes* 
sor has it in contemplation to commence a new course of Law Lectures 
the ensuing autumn. If he should venture to re-assume the duty, (and 
timely notice would, in that case be given,) the next Course would probably 
commence as early as the beginning of November, and would be much 
more comprehensive in the plan, and much more enlaiged and accurate ia 
the details. Many subjects would then be discussed, which have now 
been unavoidably omitted. The attempt would be made, also, to give a 
full and correct examination of the criminal code of this state, and to em- 
brace a general view of the law of nations and of the constitutional polity, 
and civil jurisprudence of the government of the United States.** 

The emoluments arising from the lectures have, we believe,, 
been liberal, and the professor has probably been, in some degree, 
remunerated for the time and labour he has bestowed upon th<i 
course. But without considering the adequacy of the compen- 
sation he may possibly receive from voluntary subscriptions, 
we should suppose it worthy the attention of the legislature, to 
secure his services by giving to the professorship an ample and 
liberal endowment It is no less important to afford the means 
of education for the several professions, than to furnish its rudi- 
ments to all classes. We must have a class of educated men, 
fit for the several professions, and we must give them the means, 
not only to gain that general course of information which is 
taught in our colleges, but also that which belongs to the parti- 
cular profession which they are designed to fill. Divinity, 
^icdicine, arms, are perhaps the most important of what are 
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usaallj called the professions ; but those who know that the 
profession of law has always furnished the most zealous assert- 
ors and defenders of liberty in this and other countries, cannot 
believe it far behind the others in utility. When it is consi- 
dered too, that some of the rights of almost every man must at 
times become the subject of legal inquiry, that all are privileged 
to serve as jurors, and may be called upon to act in other ca- 
pacities, it seems as if the interests of all were concerned iti the 
education of able, upright and learned lawyers, fitted by their 
habits to be legal advisers, and willing, from their sense of duty, 
to act at all times, and at any hazard, as the advocates of right 
and justice. The claims of Columbia College for liberality on 
the part of the legislature, are equal, perhaps superior, to those 
of any other in the state. We are quite indifferent as to its 
early history and progress ; but it has sent forth from its walls 
some of the ablest assertors of American rights ; some of the 
best soldiers of our armies ; and some of the greatest ornaments 
of American science and literature. We believe that this in- 
stitution has never received any efficient legislative aid. If 
properly cherished, it must hereafter, from its local advantages, 
have a most extensive influence over the minds and character 
of our citizens ; and through them, over the whole state and 
country. As another reason for endowing the professorship of 
law, we will mention'that it has always seemed to us a duty, on 
the part of the state, to provide employment for such of her 
servants as have faithfully, for a long series of years, dischai^- 
ed important public trusts. The legislature of Virginia, with a 
liberality and wisdom which often mark the councils of that 
state, has employed Mr. Jefferson, in his old age, to superin- 
tend the execution of a project, for endowing a literary institu* 
tion on a large scale. Why should not New- York emulate so 
respectable an example, by employing some of those who have 
passed the best part of their lives in her service, in bringing to 
perfection plans, by which ta secure a succession of able men^ 
fitted to perform the most arduous public duties. 

It is not solely on account of Chancellor Kent, or of mere 
present utility, that we wish to see the professorship he now so 
ably fills, well endowed ; but because we wish to see a succes- 
sion of lecturers like himself, connected with our college. We 
tannot always have his services, though we trust they may be 

!)reserved to us for many years ; but our wish is, that the pro- 
essorship may never again be suffered to remain for any length 
of time crnoccapied. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

We have often regretted, in common with many of our fellow 
citizens, the little attention hitherto bestowed upon the Fine 
Arts in our city* From whatever cause this has arisen ; whether 
it has been owing to want of taste in our citizens, or to their ex- 
clusive pursuit of mercantile occupations ; the fact is neverthe- 
less as we have stated ; and as inhabitants of the great commercial 
metropolis of America, it has often called up a blush upon our 
cheeks. The importance and utility of a cultivated taste are 
obvious ; and yet, it would seem, that we require to be persua- 
ded of its advantages. This inattention to the Fine Arts cannot 
be attributed to any parsimonious spirit ; for, it is well known 
that benevolence is the grand charcteristic of the present day. 
But, whilst innumerable charities, founded in the purest mo- 
tives, and endowed with munificent liberality, attest the be- 
nevolence of our citizens, where shall we look for the evidences 
of their taste ? We have laboured arduously to lay the foun- 
dation of the column of our Uberties ; we have been busily em- 
ployed in polishing its surface, and reducing it to the most 
perfect symmetry, and it is now time that we set about adorning 
it with a Corinthian capital. Amidst this almost universal 
apathy, we are pleased to observe, that the cause of the Fine 
Arts has been lately advocated with a zeal and an eloquence 
that command our warmest approbation. We allude to the ad«- 
dress delivered at the opening of the Tenth Exhibition of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in this city, by Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Esq. \^ and whether we regard that address in reference to the 
classical purity of its style, the fervour of its eloquence, or the 
liberal and enthusiastic spirit which breathes through its 
pages, we are disposed to consider it a valuable addition to our 
stock of national literature. There is an enthusiasm connected 
with the Fine Arts, which, we are persuaded, every one whose 
taste has been in the least degree cultivated inust feel. This 
chdrd has been touched by the author of the address, and it has 
been touched by a master-hand. Without attempting to ana- 
lyse the address (for we presume no man who values the lite- 
rature of his country has neglected to read it) we shall make 
some pretty copious extracts, which will serve the double pur* 
pose of embellishing the pages of our magazine, and also of jus- 

* An Addtess delivered at the opening of the Tenth Exhibition of the 
American Academy of the Fine Arts. By Gulian C. Verplanck. New- 
York. Charles Wiley. 1824. 8yo. pp.45. 
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tifying onreelves from the chaiige of over*8trained and exagge- 
rated praise into which we may, perhaps, appear to have fallen* 

After expressing his * regret that the venerable President of 
the Academy was compelled by domestic calamity to relinquish 
the performance of that duty, which, at the request of his as*- 
sociates, he had taken upon himself,^ and paying a deserved 
compliment to that 'distinguished artist,' the orator proceeds to 
speak of the foundation of the academy, and the illustrious men 
who were its original founders and patrons. He states that 
^ various circumstances have unfortunately conspired to hinder 
it from realizing all the sanguine hopes of its'early friends, and 
to interrupt or destroy that unity of action among our few art- 
ists and men of taste, which could alone give to it that wide and 
lasting utility of which it is capable, and thus render it a de- 
•erving object of the pride of our city and state.' But he * in* 
dulges the hope' (in which we cordially join with him) 'that 
brighter prospects are about to open on us.' He then ' invites 
the attention of his audience to the consideration of the uses and 
value of the Fine Arts ; not so much with reference to the pri- 
vate studies and pleasures of the artist or the amateur, but, as 
they deservedly recommend themselves to the notice of the pa- 
triot and the philanthropist, as they are fitted to add to the 
comforts, and multiply the innocent enjoyments of life, to adorn 
and dignify the aspect of society, to give impulse and exercise 
to the latent talent, and fresh lustre to the glories of our nation, 
^nd by their moral influence upon all classes, to animate pa- 
triotism, " to raise the genius, and to mend the heart." ' 

The following remarks we would particularly recommend to 
the notice of those patriotic citizens who graduate every thing 
by the scale of economy. 

^< Th»t quick sensibility to the beauties of form and proportion, that 
yelish for purity of design and simplicity of execution, which result from a 
ftumiliarity with works of taste, have a f till wider, and (though less distinctly 
petcepUble in their operation) scarcely a less practical influence, upon Most 
of the arts ofcirilization, upon commeroeand manufactures. The beipefi- 
eial effect of good taste is to be found, even where you would least suspect 
its presence. It every where silently excludes wanton superfluity, or use- 
less expenditure in labour or ornament. It inculcates a wise anddignified 
eoonomy. It prompts art to achieve its ends by the simplest means. It 
gives to its productions all the durability and elegance of which they may 
be susceptible, by lending to them those forms, proportions, ccnnbinations 
of colours and agreeable associations, which, because they are most simply 
and obviously fitted to their peculiar purposes, orare congruous to natural 
principles of maa^ physical or moral constitution, haye {leased for ages, 
and will ever continue to pleaae ; whilst the caprices of fashion, or the cum* 
brous .splendours of gaudy luxury, are inevitably doomed to become, in a 
very few years, offensive or ridiculous.*) 
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« Good taste is always the parent of utility. While in works of public 
dignity it attains the grandest results by the simplest means ; in private edi- 
fices, it suppresses false and gaudy ornament, it prevents all sacrifice of con- 
renience to ostentation, it attempts no unattainable magnificence, no com- 
binations of irreconcilable qualities. When it is once firmly established, 
and good models have become familiar, it diffuses its influence abroad on 
every side, directs the labours of the mechanic, and, where it cannot appear 
in positive excellence, is scarcely less useful in banishing all that n un- 
necessary and incongruous, even to the smallest details.** 

The author then speaks of the architecture of this country, 
and says truly, that ' there is no walk of the elegant arts in which 
our defects in science and taste are more palpable than in that 
of architecture.' If, as was said by Mr. Jefierson, * the genius 
of architecture seems to have shed her maledictions over this 
land,' our good city of New- York seems to have received a 
double share. Whilst some of the neighbouring cities of our 
country have, within a few years past, erected buildings in pure 
taste and upon classical models, there is not a single public 
edifice in our city to which we can refer the inquiring stranger 
with pride or satisfaction. If any thing can rouse us from our 
slumbers, it must be such eloquence as the following. 

<* There is, in fact, scarcely any single circumstance which can contribute 
more powerfully towards elevating the reputation of a people abroad, than 
the grandeur or beauty of their public structures, nor is there any manner 
in which a republican government can so appropriately exhibit its munifi- 
cence. The tinsel trappings, the robes and pageantry of office, which have 
been affected by some free states, or states striving to be free, are not in har- 
mony with the general simplicity of republican manners, and in their own 
nature are almost as selfish as the show and pomp of patrician luxury. They 
may gratify or inflate the individual, who, so bedecked, struts his restless 
hour on tlie stage of public life, but they add little dignity to the state which 
bestows them. But a noble hall for the purposes of legislation or justice, 
or a grand pile of buildings for the uses of learning, is the immediate proper- 
ty of the people, and forms a portion of the inheritance of the humblest citi- 
zen. An enlightened patriotism should, indeed, rest upon much more solid 
ground, but no man, who knows and feels that, even in cur best and wisest 
moments, we can never become wholly creatures of reason, wiU object to 
the aid of local pride and natural association, to strengthen and animate his 
love of country. The ancient legislators understood the force of such prin- 
ciples well, lo the mind of an ancient Greek, the history of his cxmntry, 
her solemn festivals, her national rites, her legislation, her justice, were in- 
dissolubly combined with the images of every thing that was beautiful or 
sublime in art. Every scholar knows, too, how much the remembrance of 
the CapitolU Arx alto, the lofty majesty of the capitol, entered into every 
sentiment of love and veneration, which the Roman citizen, when Rome 
was free, entertained for his native city. That venerable and vast struc- 
ture had been reared at the very commencement of the commonwealth, by 
some of its greatest men, on a scale of grandeur and magnificence, far be- 
yond the needs or the wealth of the times, in a spirit prophetic of the future 
empire of Rome. Unlike the short-lived architectural works of our own 
country, which scarcely outlast their founders, it stood for centuries, a wit- 
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leiess, ayit were, and partaker of all Rome^ triumphs and greatness, a silent 
and awful monitor, frowning rebuke upon her crimes and factions. 

*< ^len danger threatened from without, or civil discord raged within— 
when the Carthaginian was at the gates, or brother was armed against bro- 
ther in the Fomm, it was there, that the sublime conception of a great and 
classical modem painter was again and again more than realized; for the 
rebellious or the timid remembered that they were Romans, when, in their 
mind^s eye,jthey beheld on the sacred walls of the Capitol, the armed Genius 
of their country, followed by Fortune as her faithful and obedient compa- 
nion, and casting upon them a withering look of reproof.^' 

The orator closes his review of architecture in the following 
manneir : 

" I could willingly dilate much longer on this subject. Without pretend* 
ing to any exact science in this department, 1 have always found its study 
full of peculiar charms. In its philosophy it is connected with the most re- 
fined and curious speculations of intellectual science; in its theory, it brings 
together in very singular, yet most harmonious union, tlie rigid and exact 
rules nf mathematics, and the undefinable and unexpressible, but not less 
certain, laws of sentiment and taste; in its history, it is throughout inter- 
woven with that of tl»e progress of society, of national character, and of ge- 
nius y in its practice, it contributes at every moment to private happiness 
and poblic gjrandeur.'' 

He then * passes on to the sister Art of Painting,' and dis- 
courses of its beauties in a strain of musical language and ele- 
vated sentiment, which constantly reminds us of an author of 
kindred genius, whose name is dear to every American. We 
are tempted to make more extracts from this part of the address, 
but we are conscious that by giving detached passages, we only 
mar the beauty of the whole. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with quoting the following sentiments, which, we are sure, 
will find an echo in the bosom of every lover of his country. 

" Foreign criticism has contemptuously told us, that the national pride of 
Americans rests more upon the anticipations of the future, than on the recol- 
lections of the past. Allowing for a little malicious exaggeration, this is not 
far from the truth. It is so. It ought to be so. Why should it not be so ? 
Our national existence has been quite long enough, and its events sufficiently 
various, to prove the value and permanence of our civil and political esta- 
blishments ; to dissipate the doubts of their friends, and disappoint the hopes 
of their enemies. Our past history is to us the pledge, the earnest, the type 
of the greater future. We may read in it the fortunes of onr descendants, 
and with an assured confidence look forward to a long and continued advance 
in al( that can make a people great. If this is a theme full of proud thougiits, 
it is ^so one that should penetrate us with a deep and solemn sense of duty. 
Our humblest honest efforts to perpetuate theiibcrties, or animate tlie patriotr 
ism of this people, to purify their morals or to excite their gfenius, will be felt 
long after, in a widening sphere, until they reach a distant posterity, to 
whom our veiy i^ames may be unknown. Every swelling wave of our dou- 
bling and still doubling population, as it rolls from the Atlantic coast, inland, 
onward towards the Pacific, will bear upon its bosom the influence of the 
taste, learning, morals, freedom of this generation.*^ 

Were we to select all the fine passages, our quotations would 
VoI.LNq.1L 20 
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be swelled to a much greater extent. Bat we trust we have 
given enough to justify our favourable opinion of the merits of 
the address... It is the offspring of a richly cultivated mind, and 
our only regret is^ that the author was obliged to treat «ome of 
the topics with so much brevity and rapidity. 

We should be wanting in our duty did we omit to notice the 
engraving on the title-page. It is a fine head of West, by Du- 
rand, a native artist, who, if he proceeds in his career with the 
same rapid strides with which he has already advanced, will 
soon rival the most celebrated engravers of Europe. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to say a few word« 
about the present exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts* 
It is decidedly superior to any previous exhibition, and the paint- 
ings are, for the most part, arranged with taste and judgment* 
It gave us pleasure to observe so many paintings of merit, by 
native artists, which evince an improvement that will always 
correspond to the fostering care of public patronage. There 
are also some originals by the great masters of the art ; among 
which the ^' Vii^in and Qiild,'' by Raffaelle, struck us as siogu*. 
larly beautiful. We do not know the history of this picture, nor 
whether its claims to originality are undoubted ; but the more 
we examined it, the more were we convinced that it is at least 
worthy of the pencil of Raffaelle. 

But, to our minds, theprincipal charm of the present exhibitioa 
consists in the casts of some of the finest sculptures of Canova* 
Without pretending to be connoisseurs in thatnobleart, we frank- 
ly confess that it was with no ordinary emotion we first beheld 
the light, the graceful, the " aerial Hebe,^* the fine anatomy 
and muscular power of tlie ^' Creugas and Damoxenus," and 
the nameless, numberless, exquisite charms of the " Graces.'* 
If such sensations (thought we) are produced by the casts, what 
a wonderful effect must not the marble have ? The attitude of 
the ** boxers" appeared to us singular, and totally irreconcilable 
with our ideas of the science ; and it was not till we had referred 
to Pausanias that we were aware how closely Canova had ad- 
hered to the original story. Creugas and Damoxenus were 
engaged in boxing at the Nemean games, when night came 
on, and neither of them had obtained the victory. They 
then agreed that each should stand to receive the blow of the 
other. The kind of cestus which they used, was composed of 
leathern thongs, twisted together, and bound around the hollow 
of the hand, so as to leave the fingers naked. Damoxenus re- 
ceived the blow of Creugas upon his head. He then requested 
Creugas to remove his hands, when he inimediately plunged his 
itraight fingers into the body of Creugas just below the ribs, and 
«<ptually disembowelled him before all the spectators. Creugas 
lKe<l on the spot. But Damoxenus did not epjoy any advantage 
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from his deceit, for the Nemean crown of victory was placed 
apoD the head of Creugas, although dead, and a statue was af- 
terwards erected to his memory. Damoxenu$ was driven into 
ignominious exile. The sculptor has seized upon the moment 
of time, when Damoxenus is preparing to give the hlow, and 
his antagonist, with calm and collected vigour, and not suspect- 
ingany foul play, stands ready to receive it."^ 

The possession of these fine casts we consider of great im- 
portance to our improvement in the arts. Who knows but 
that the inspection of these admirable models may arouse the 
dormant genius of some American Canova, whose wonder- 
woriuDg chisel may make the marble breathe, and '^ chain us 
to the chariot of Triumphal Art ?" 

It is indeed too true that the Fine Arts have been hitherto 
neglected in our land ; yet, with the author of the elegant ad- 
dress we have just noticed, we think that we perceive the dawn 
of a brighter day, and we hope ere long to see the time when 
our votaries of Sculpture and ^^ her rainbow sister," no longer 
forced to seek, in foreign climes, an appropriate sphere for the 
exertion of their talents, shall find, at home, an ample reward 
for all their genius and all their toil, in the applause of an ad- 
miring country. 


To the EidUor ojihe Atlantic Jdagaxine^ 

Mr. Editor, 

Among all the puffs and accounts that have been given in the 
papers of the Linnasan Celebration, Chatham Theatre, and your 
Atlantic Magazine, I am somewhat surprised that no notice has 
hitherto been taken of the portrait of Simon Bolivar, the South 
American patriot, now exhibiting at the Academy of Arts. 

* For the amusemeDt of onr classical readers, we insert the original pas- 
sage, of which we have not attempted to gire a literal translation, but 
merely the general outline. 

yif *Afyuoi r^iZri U'iCAt *rS ^^yf '^oiv HtfJitlctf tov ffttpunt^ oti e itfcs gvnrct 
fAA^ifAivot Aecfie|tyoc Iv^dModertof na^n r« »f<e«Xoy»/ufy0i o-^io-iv tf dxxikoutA^i^v 

irifof u?rwj(Uf «vT«f TCi W%ftf vxityiftrGlsSiwvM.vtuwnf mm. wirm mfniMha i/uitc 

/f6F*rfC TNC X**^t ''* ^^ ^!Ut*rvKet a^irn oLroxtiTrmrcu yu/Aidi' ei i% •« fioiint dfAKt 
ifkmntf xiTTToi *rfi^nf tiva elf ;^<ioy inTrhryfihoi iTi dwuxmy M'Af at (utukix**- ^r^Tt «vy 

• juUf rm mjiyw t^pimtf tc tov AnfJtcfhw rw xtf^Kiv hJ'i aifarx*^^ '■''' X*'iP* ^ ^^' 
(u»(»9t UiXftM't Tsy K^tt^r «v«r>ovT6c J^f , Ttf/M voit JVtKTvxoic if^oli uin tif vxwfar 

mxfli^oMtvof rSv 9ir>Myxf»f fc to tXT^Ixnaiy dviffii^r »«i o /uir tw ^vy"v «tC<r/jM 

• ILpiyac A^nvn" H J'h A^yuu rot A«fi^iroy, ati vd rp^ftn'/uwA vTrtffidfrm^ n 

Pavsak. Arcad. Lib, VIIl. Cap. XL, 
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As this is the first specimen of South American talent that 
has heen exhibited in out city, 1 send you a short account of 
the painting, in order that our citizens may be induced to visit 
it, and enabled duly to appreciate its beauties when they do so. 
The picture, which is ornamented by a superb gilt frame, of 
Parker's best make, hangs on the south walk of the Gallery, be- 
tween the portraits of Mahomet, and Christopher Columbus ; 
and the three together form a tasty and tiassical trio. The ge- 
neral appears in his full regimental dress, consisting of a blue 
coat of superfine broad cloth, with scarlet facing and cuffs, plen- 
tifully studded with gold lace and buttons, and a pair of crimson 
casimere pantaloons, up the sides of which creep gracefully 
two olive vines, done also in gold lace ; a rich sash of velvet and 
gold encircles his waist ; the badge of the legion of honouT de- 
corates his left breast ; and a portly pair of epaulettes marks hi6 
rank, and completes the contour of his shoulders* The artist 
has very happily chosen the point of time just after a battle, to 
represent the hero. From the attitude, and expression of coun- 
tenance, he seems hke Hotspur, fatigued with fight, and smart- 
ing from his wounds ; and supports himself gracefully on his 
broad sword in one hand, and a gold-headed cane with tassete 
in the other. In this position, the line of beauty is admirably 
preserved ; and the dignity of tKe patriot general is very hap- 
pily blended with the lassitude of the fatigued warrior. The 
back ground of the picture is smoke-coloured,, which indicates 
the point of time, and gives great effect and relief to the brilliant 
colouring of the coat and pantaloons. If it were not for this, 
we have no doubt several horses might be seen in the picture. 
But it is on the face that the artist has bestowed his greatest 
pains ; and it is here his consummate skill is most evinced. 
This is also of a smoke colour, or rather of the colour of smoked 
beef; and with the large whiskers and mustachios, would im- 
press the beholder with the idea of martial sternness, almost 
approaching to ferocity, did not the expanded forehead, the 
arched brow, and the pensive eye, mitigate the severity of its 
expression, and give it a character of mildness and magnanimity. 
The dishevelled hair is also in fine keepings and straying grace- 
fully over the forehead, gives an imaginative character to the 
tout ftisembU of the features. Tf any fault were to be found, it 
might be, perhaps, with the mustachio under the nose, which 
has rather too thick and heavy an appearance, though 1 cannot en- 
tirely agree with a critical old gentlemen in spectacles, whom I 
overheardjobserving, that it looked like a mouse, or a large quid 
of tobacco, balanced on the general's under Hp. The hands, 
which it is well known to artists, are the most difficult parts of 
a portrait, are managed with great skill ; though there is some 
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doubt whether the painter meant to give the general a pair of 
^ogsldo slov^s, or whether the olive tawny tint is meant to re- 
present me bloody dust and dirt of the battle, or the generaPs 
own natural skin. I am, myself, inclined to the latter opinion* 
In point of style, the picture is perfectly unique^ though the 
artist combines some of the excellencies of the best painters 
both ancient and modern* There is, for instance, the grandeur 
and simplicity of Titian, the boldness and daring strength of 
Rembrandt, the chasteness and delicacy of Vandyke, the grace 
of Corregio, and the brilliant colouring and truth to nature of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is a picture which rivets the attention 
of the beholder ; which, when once seen, will never be forgotten ; 
to which the eye insensibly turns again and again ; and on 
which the mind delights to dwell when absent. It is, in fact, the 
very beau ideal of a general, a patriot, and a warrior ; and while 
we congratulate the Academy on its possession, we advise the 
citizens generally to visit the picture, and judge for themselves 
of the truth of our remarks. J. 

P. S. I also send you, Mr. Editor, an impromptu sonnet, 
which a poetical friend composed, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
while gazing at the portrait. 

Sonnet on the Picture of His Excellence/ Simon Bolivar. 

In dogskin gloves, and regimentals blue, 

See Simon stand the terror of old Spain ; 

With long.toledo, and gold beaded cane, 

And gaudy small dotbes of a crimson hue. 

Though Christopher Columbus on his right. 

Seems ready to despatch his broken egg 

At Simon*s pate ; and Mahomet that great Turk, 
Views the fierce looking ' Christian dog^ with fright j 
And the pale lady on the opposite peg, 

Seems half inclined his company to shirk ; 
Yet the firm chieftain never moves a leg. 
But panoplied with broad sWord, cane and dirk, 
Appears to «ay, as plain as canvass can, 
I am a hero— and a handsome man. 

JVote. — Since writing the above I have been informed that the picture 
has been removed into the Director^ room of the Aca4emy, and its place 
supplied by the 'portrait of a gentleman.* 

Note by the Editor. — We have inserted this sonnet with much re- 
luctance ; but trust that none of our readers will suppose that any disrespect 
can be intended to the hero of South America; or confound the original witK 
the picture described by our correspondent. 
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Idnta written on seeing the device on a seal^ of a man guiding a 
small boat, with his eye fixed on a itar, and this mottOj ^ Si 
jt te perdsy je stds perdv^^ 

The tempest howls, the waves swell high* 

Upwards I cast my anxious eye, 

And fix my ^dize, amidst the storm, 

Upon thy bright and heavenly form. 

Angel of mercy ! beam to save ; 

See tossing on the furious wave, 

My little bark is sorely prest, 

Oh ! guide me to some port of rest; 

Shine on, and all my fears subdue, 

Sijeteperds^jendt perdu. 

To catch the ray, my aching sight 
3hall pierce the gloomy mists of night ; 
But if, amidst the driving storm. 
Dark clouds should hide thy glittering form-, 
In vain each swelling wave 1 breast, 
Which rushes on with foaming crest ; 
*Mid the wild breakers* furious roar, 
O'erwhelm'd 1 sink to rise no more. 
Shine out to meet my troubled view, 
Sije te perdgyje mm perdu. 

Then if I catch the faintest gleam. 
Onward Pll rush beneath the beam, 
And fast the winged waves shall he^iy 
My form upon the midnight air. 
Nor know my breast one anxious fear. 
For I am safe if thou art near. 
Xiead onward, then, while I pursue, 
Sije te perds^je sfm perdu. 

So may the star of Bethlehem^ beam, 
With holy lustre mildly gleam, 
To guide my soul with sacred light 
Amidst the gloom of error's night; 
Its cheering ray shall courage give, 
Midst seas of doubt my hope shall live ; 
' Tho' dark and guilty fears may storm. 
Bright peers above its radiant form ; 
Tho' seen by all, yet sought by iew^ 
Sije te perds,je suis perdu 

Within my heart the needle lies 
That upward points me to the skijBS ; 
The tides may swell, the breakers roar, 
And threaten soon to whelm me o'er ; 
Their wildest fuiy I defy— 
While on that star 1 keep my eye, 
My trembling bark shall hold her way, 
Still guided by its sacred ray. 
To whose bright beam is homage due, 
Sije teperdsyje wis perdu. « 
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SooD to illume thow threatening alriet, 

The Sun of nghteomoess shall rise, , 

And OD my soul his glories pour; 

Securel; Uien in; bark III moor , 

Within that port where all are blest— ^ 

The faaren (rf eternal rest. ■ ■ i^''^ 

Shine onward, then, and guide me tbtt^b, ''' /^ , 

Sijeleperdiyje tail perdu. ''^ OF THE 

- ? Y O '■ 

SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Geoloov. — The numerous and eaormous detached maases 
of granite, found in difTerent parts of the world, have for a long 
time exercised the ingenuity of geologists. M. Chabrier, of 
MoDtpelier, has written a book, to prove that these masses 
came from a planet which fell upon the earth ; aj 
geolo^sts, generalizing from a single assumed ti 
that the water of the planet fell first upon us and | 
deluge ; this was followed by a shower of rocks, 
tempts to show that it is not impossible hut that b 
might have come down likewise, and produced 
races of mankind. 

Mineralogy/. — The Journal d'Agri.duRoyaumedesPayS'b^B^ 
for October, 1833, mentions that an enormous mountain of 
iron, almost entirely native, has been recently discovered in 
Washiogton Co. Missouri ! ! Our own mineralogists have beeh 
very negligent in not announcing this curiousyocf. 

The supposed conversion of charcoal into diamond, by the 
application of intense heat, as announced by ProfessorSilliman, 
has excited much attention. Mr. Van Uxem, of Georgia, has 
lately examined this pretended diamond, and has satisfactorily 
ascertained it to be metallic iron. 

A new mineral from Saybrook, Con. has lately been disco- 
vered by Mr. G. F. Bowen. Mr. B. has published an analysis 
of this mineral, and called it SiV/imonii*, in honour of Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College. We know of none more deserving 
of the honour than this distinguished Professor, whose labours 
have contributed so much to the advancement of scienceinolir 
country ; hut should this system of nomenclature be continued, 
mineralogy will present, in the course of a few years, an i|nin- 
telligible jargon. It is always practicable to give a name to a 
Dew substance, expressive of its nature. Wehave already, in 
the United States, the Jefiersonite, Maclurite, Cleave! an ditC; 
iic, and upon looking over a late Englishjournal, we perceive 
three new minerals described under the respective names of 
Hopeite, Cbildrenite, and Somervillite. 
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Zoohgi/, — A species of shrew has been lately discovered by 
Pwfessor Savi, iu Tuscany, to which he has given the name of 
Sqrtx etruscua. It is the smallest of all knowD quadrupeds, 
and less even than some insects. Its length is about one inch 
and a half, and its weight 36 grains. 

One of the teeth of the Mastodon, or Mammoth, as it is some- 
times improperly called, was presented a few days since by Mr. 
W. Moore to the Lyceum of Natural History. A party of gen- 
tlemen immediately set out for tlie spot from whence the tooth 
was said to have been procured. They were so fortunate as 
to discover, on the farm of Mr. William Croxson, nearly the 
entire skeleton of this enormous animal. The hberality of 
that gentleman enabled the exploring party to procure almost 
every part of the skeleton. It is now in the Cabinet of the 
Lyceum. This is the first time, to the best of our knowledge, 
" ■ "is of this huge animal have been discovered ia 

iv-Jersey. 

is at present engaged in investigating the struc- 
/ cunous reptile irom Geot^a, known to natu- 
! name of Siren, He has recently received six 
9 in their Uving state, and we understand that he 
isti'ihute tliem among the different scientific so- 
city, of which he is a member. 
2 experiment of covering a ship's bottom with 
id of copper, has recently been tried in this port, 
is estimated to be much less than that of cop - 
s necessary to renew frequently. Sir Humphrey 
rever,annouiiced that copper fastened by tin nails, 
will remain uninjured for any definite period. 

The experiments of Mr. Faraday, of England, on the con- 
densation of the gases promise fo be of the highest utility. If 
rnean^ can be discovered of governing these gases properly, 
they may probably supersede the use of steam, and change the 
face of mechanical science. ' In applying the condensed gases 
as mechanical agents,' says Sir Humphrey Davy, ' the appa- 
ratus must be at least as strong as that used by Mr. I'erkins in 
his high pressure engine ; but the small dilTerences of tempe- 
rature, required lo produce an elastic force, equal to the pressure 
of many atmospheres, will render the explosion extremely 
small ; and if future experiments should realize the views here 
developed, the mere difference of temperature between sun- 
shine nnd shade, or air and water, or the effects of evaporation 
frOin a ntoist surface, will be sufilcient to produce results which 
have liitliei'to been obtained only by a great expenditure of 
fuel.' We refer the curious inquirer to the "London Annals of 
l*lulosophy" for farther details. 
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LETTERS FROM A FRENCH GENTLEHAN. 

JVero- York, , 1 a23. 

I WAS sitting this morning at breakfast, when the servaat 
presented me with that constant purveyor of the insatiable ap- 
petite for novelty, which here universally prevails,--the news- 
paper. It received a heartier welcome than usual ; for I per- 
ceived that one of the Havre packets had arrived, and that 
more than one column was filled with intelligence from that 
spot which holds all that is dear to me on earth. Singular 
paradox ! that in proportion as we are removed from the im- 
mediate and entire contemplation of those objects to which we 
are attached, does the original sentiment increase in vigour and 
intensity. I know there is much to blame in France, — I know 
that twice treason and corruption have triumphed over the 
pledged honour and the nascent liberties of Frenchmen ; yet I 
could not but repeat to myself the lines of the English poet^ 
penetrated with a painful but honourable emotion : 


< with all tby faults, I love thee still, 


' My country !* 

But let me not wander away into the regions of feeling, while 
1 should be pursuing the more appropriate path of relating facts. 
Let the topic plead my pardon. If it were necessary withycm, I 
should at least have every lov^r of his country for my inter-^ 
cesser. 

I shall not pretend, in any letters which I may hereafter write 
to you, to pursue any regular plan, but I intend to give you my 
impressions fresh and unbiassed as they arise in my own bosom. 
If you thus lose the regularity and force of a dissertation, you 
will be recompensed at least by the candour of my remarks. 

There is a feature in the character of this country, which I 
may as well notice at once, — ^the extensive dissemination of 
newspapers. Notwithstanding something has been said on this 
subject by previous travellers, I am incUned to think that they 
have not treated it as its importance demands. In my opinion, 
there is no one thii^ more characteristic of the people of the 
United States, or more decisive in its effects on the national 
habits and manners, than the extraordinary avidity for reading 
the public journals. In the bouse in which I live, there are 
taken in no less than five daily newspapers, and several more 
are printed in this city. They are three or four times as larg^ 
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as our French papers^ and contain foreign and domestic news, 
original articles on every subject, and innumerable advertise- 
ments, which with us are confined to the Journal des Affiches. 
The spirit of party, though it is now greatly diminished by cir- 
cumstances of a peculiar nature, (I mean the annihilation of the 
federal party,) yet exists, and always will exist in a free country. 
Hence the measures of government, the character of individu- 
als, the policy of great public acts, the local interest of particu- 
lar districts, are canvassed with a freedom and severity of re- 
mark, with an elevation of sentiment, a force of sarcasm, and 
too often with a coarseness of sentiment, and disregard to de- 
cency, which in either extreme are entirely unknown to us. 
Public opinion acts to a certain degree upon the conductors 
of the press, but they are supposed to react more strongly upon 
it* If the editors of these newspapers do notvstate new facts, 
by recurring to old ones, they keep alive the prejudices and the 
partialities, the attachments and the hatred of their readers; 
and preserve them all in constant readiness, to act as occasion 
may require. And unfortunately, perhaps, (for I have not 
yet found an American to admit, that the frequent recurrence 
of their elections for the national, as well as state and merely 
local officers, is detrimental to the stability of government,)' 
unfortunately these opportunities are not rare. Every few 
months — once at least in every year — the great mass of the 
public servants are called up to the bar of public opinion* 
These editors act as their authorized accusers or advocates ; 
their official, nay their private characters are laid bare to the 
malignant inspection of every citizen, and the people, in all 
the solemnity of supreme and undisputed power, pronounce on 
the truth or falsehood of the charges which may be preferred. 
I confess that with all my love for free government, with all 
my respect for the influence of that chartered libertine, the 
press, upon society, I am not prepared to approve a practice 
which may sometimes be productive of good, but which, at the 
same moment, pampers the vilest propensities of our nature, 
and gives an opportunity to the feeblest assassin to aim a suc- 
cessful blow at the fairest apd most honourable fame. But I 
would not have you consider this the opinion of Americans. 
They are the warm advocates of this plan of licensed espionage 
and indefinite arraignment. They consider it essential to their 
republican institutions, and a valuable part of their liberties. 
When you make your objections, they point you to the courts 
of law, and tell you there is your redress ; but how often have 
stale but constantly repeated inuendoes — ^how often have das- 
^rdly and dark suspicions, cautiously expressed, scathed the 
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heart and destroyed the best hopes, before a remedy — (if reme* 
dy indeed there be under the strict rules of law,) — could be 
drawn from the vivifying verdict of an honest jury. However, 
there are in truth great difficulties about this subject* The 
proper regulation of the press is one of the most interesting 
problems which a paternal government could resolve. Our 
censure could neVer enter into such a solution — that miserable 
attempt of an effete and corrupt government to defend and 
screen its own wickedness and fraud and imposition. Perhaps, 
after all, the liberty of the press, such as it exists in America 
and England, may be necessary to the vitality of free institu- 
tions. If it be so, no honest man will object to a temporary in- 
convenience which secures such invaluable blessings. 

These newpapers are the receptacles of remarks of the most 
diversified merit, from every quarter and upon every topic which 
may, be supposed to interest the community ; whether it be to 
arraign an individual, or to prepare the public hiindfor any great 
cTiange in the cardinal principles of the constitution. They may 
be compared to those dreaded lions at Venice, M''hich received 
in their silent but open mouths the denunciations of private 
revenge, thus placed before a secret and infamous tribu- 
nal. But thanks be to God, the people of this country openly 
pronounce judgment on these accusations. The public press 
is in fact the great moral lever, which moves every thing in 
this community ; from the influence of which no man, however 
iiisignificant or however great, is for a moment secure. I 
have sometimes trembled as I have heard^ its effects describ- 
ed, and listened to instances of individual power admirably t>r- 
ganized and secured, suddenly prostrated by its energies — and 
men reflected, that the press was too often conducted by those 
instinctive critics and logicians — those ready-made statesmen 
and impudent pretenders to universal knowledge, whose exis- 
tence is not confined to France— quacks, whose hearts have 
been seared in the trade of politics, and whose minds, such as 
they are, received no original direction from a liberal education 
and honourable associates. The security against these evil&^ in 
the virtue and intelligence of the people ; and those guarantees 
ofthe public repose have rarely, I believe, been found unavail- 
ing. There is a large mass of virtue and talent to be found 
among those placed in the responsible situation of editors of news- 
papers : indeed, I have already been introduced to some of this 
description ; but they themselves have admitted the existence 
of such men as I have portrayed, and have deeply lamented 
to me the occasional influence they possess over the minds of 
men, in every respect their superiors — an influence acquired 
and maintained by the wonderail magic of types and ink* 
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I MTill dwell no longer on the darker side of the picture* The 
benefits which the circulation of newspapers confers on the 
people of the United States, are immense and incalculable. 
The people here, of whatever class or character, are all read- 
{ers. Education is, in the most populous portion of the United 
States, provided by law, and few there are who do not partici- 
pate in the blessing. It is here a disgrace not to be able to 
read ; and I have seen every eye directed to an unfortunate 
witness, who in the course of his examination in a court of 
justice, confessed his ignorance in this partici|lar* His grey 
hairs, however, gave an ample explanation ; he was of those 
times (now so popular with the enlightened and liberal Francis 
of Austria,) when a printing press was considered heretical, 
and knowledge dangerous to governments. The anecdote is 
worth more than all I can say, to show the astonishment with 
which any one is here regarded, who is destitute of elementary 
education* I trust that one day, (thanks to the public spirited 
patronsof our ' Ecoles de PEnseignement mutuel,') the same ho- 
nourable feelings may prevail, with equal justice, inourFrance. 

These newspapers contain a vast variety of information on 
every topic ; and they are perused by every individual, from 
the legfislator down to the most ordinary ploughman : to the 
former they afford indications of public opmion; to the latter 
they give subjects of contemplation, and stimulate his curiosi* 
ij to farther inquiry. They are to him whatbooks are to the 
former, the nutriment of mind. Called upon at short inter- 
vals to declare their preference for individuals by their votes, 
the bumble classes of the community seek in these convenient 
repositories, the arguments for the cause they -support, and in 
their turn frame new ones in its defence. In one of my early 
walks, in the mercantile part of the town, 1 observed a porter, 
who had procured a newspaper from under the door of a ware- 
house not yet open, engaged in reading its contents to 
two of his fellows who were intently listening ; these men were, 
doubtless, poor, but they were acquiring a moral and intellec- 
tual independeipce better than that of riches. I dwelt upon the 
sightf* with pleasure ; for, perhaps with one exception, such an 
incident is only to be met with in this country. 

The number of newspapers circulated among the people is 
enormous. It would be incredible to me, if I had not known my 
informant to be well acquainted with the fact which he related. 
Every county, even every town has its newspaper, published ei- 
ther daily, or two or three times a week. In this state, which pos- 
sesses a population of about 1,300,000, there are, I am told, more 
thaii 100 public journals, constantly diifusing, with various 
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abilit^r^and in different ways, a grand mass of information, 
which cannot fail to improve the taste, to enlighten the mind, 
to invigorate the intellect of the great body of society.* What 
a contrast does this jpicture afibrd to that exhibited by some of 
the great capitals of Europe. Madrid, till lately, had only, I 
believe, one meagre miserable sheet published once a week — 
and Rome — ^illa inclyta Roma^^ contents itself with issuing a 
similar one twice in the same period ; while both are filled with 
uninteresting details of the rides taken by his Catholic Majesty, 
or masses and ceremonies performed by the Holy Father. The 
results must of consequence be equally as marked. There you 
have an ignorant, squalid, depraved population — ^here you 
have an inttlligent, decent and honest one ; and the effects are 
to be traced in both cases, plainly and palpably to their legiti^ 
mate cause, the want of intellectual, and, of course, moral cul- 
ture. The Americans may certainly be called a thinking, well- 
informed people. I speak of the lower classes. They are 
occasionally vain-glorious and flippant, and make a very brave 
show of their newspaper l<^c and learning. But the observer 
pardons all this folly, as he does the pedantry of a really erudite 
scholar, on account of the sterling materials which it so ungra- 
cioufily masks. 

To a person who has just left Europe — who finds himself 
freed from all that disagreeable restriction of passports, and 
vises^ and reports — ^nothing can be more captivating or more 
deli^tful, than the perfect freedom with which you here re- 
gulate all your movements — than the consciousness that 
no person can interfere to disturb the excursions of pleasure 
or the calls of business* You land, aud no police requires 
your name, your age, your object — ^in short, the brief history 
of your life ; no passport is required to insure your uninter- 
rupted journey through the country, and no confirmatory vise 
as you proceed ; no mouton follows you in the crowded street^ 
and tracks you to the most sacred and retired haunts of plea- 
sure or affection ; no hired servant here transmits an account 
of your conduct and casual conversations to a secret tribunal ;— 
but, on the contrary, the hospitality of the nation meets you at 
the first step you take upon its soil : — ^with no guarantee for 
your good intentions or good character, it places you among 
her citizens ; and, without inquiry, trusting to its own inherent 
strength, and the affections of the people, it invites you to par- 

* There are now about 126 newspapers of all de8cri|»tion8 printed in the 
state of New- York, being more than a fifth of the number printed in the 
United States. ' A fact, we believe, nnparallekd in aiiommunity contain- 
ing only about 1,300,000 souls. — Trans. 
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ticipate wiihoiit restraint in all tbeir iAimunities and privileges! 
I have been astonished at this fact. I have often thou^t that 
such a system must be dangerous to any government ; but I 
begin to believe that no danger is to be apprehended from any 
foreigners whatever, while the political institutions of the 
United States are based in the merited affections of their au- 
thors and defenders — ^the people. 

What should we think in France, if that part of our police which 
regards foreigners were abolished ? I do believe it could not be 
done with safety at present ; but still I consider it a degrading 
circumstance, that the practice of other states, and the condition 
of our own population, should have made so vexatioius a system, 
so heavy a tax, necessary to the political quiet of theltate; and I 
consider it one of the best proofs of the proud security and un- 
disturbed happiness of this country, that it exists in perfect 
safety without it. New- York has no gates ; nor has any other 
town that 1 have yet visited in the United States : the ingress 
and egress is absolutely free to all persons, and at all hours ; 
and, fortunately for the market-men, the milkmen, and all 
those who visit the city every day to supply its wants, there is 
nooffice, where, after waiting for hours, they may receive per- 
mission to return* Feeling no longer the presence of a police 
which follows you on the road, and watches you in your bed — 
which extends its restless surveillance in some degree to other 
countries, and, by the medium of reports of consuls abroad, an- 
nounces at least the period of your return home, and the addition 
of a new subject to its paternal and honourable vigilance. I 
cannot describe to you, my dear father, what animation, what 
gaiete de caur I have experienced, as I have travelled rapidly 
along the public roads, surronnded by those who had no other 
thoughts than those of business, or others equally alive to the 
attractions of pleasure. A heavy weight seemed to have been 
removed from my spirits, and like a joyous and inconstant bird, 
which sails heedless through the genial air, I have often felt 
reckless what path I should pursue, or in what new scene I 
should seek new excitement. 

There is something to me extremely beautiful and touching 
in this sentiment, in this reality of perfect freedom. It will 
lead me in another letter, (for I feel that I have been unreason- 
ably tedious in this,) to a subject which has most forcibly ar- 
rested my attention, as well as that of all foreigners. I mean 
the ' But to save my own reputation andyour patience I 
will go no farther. 

I have met M Need I tell you how happy he made me, 

with all the interesting accounts from home* He, too, in turn, 
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was glad to see ah old friend in a land of strainers, and the 
night did not suffice for that communion of hearts to which an 
apcient friendship always gives birUi. What a singular coin- 
cidence, that we should meet here after so long a separation* 
I rejoice very much at my good fortune, as I shall have a friend 
to whom I can communicate all that I tliink and feel wi&out 
restraint* 

I have received Estelle^s letter ; and I am most thankful to 
her, for her little present. Already has it afforded me many 
a delightful recollection, and often spread over my heart a soft 
melancholy, as 1 remembered how distant I was from those old 
towers and verdant meadows-*-and what changes time might 
have worked upon those, who had so long been their joy and 
ornament. But let me leave this — ^it is painful to me. I will 
send, in return, two views of flie harbour of New- York, which 
have been published by an artist of great merit. She may add 
them to the port folio over which we so often hung together. 
Adieu. V. du C • 


COLOMBIA. 


' [" From an unpublished History of the Revolution and Wan of the Re* 
public of Colombia ; with characteristic Anecdotes, and Biographical 
Sketches of the priDcipal Chiefs of the two parties, and their secret in- 
trigues, from the year 1808, to the end of 1823. By General H. L. Vil- 
laume Ducoudray Holstein.^*] 

Chapter V, — Character of the Inhabitants of the different Pro* 
vinces of the Republic of Colombia ; their Manners^ HMts, 
Customs, Festivals^ ^c. 

It has been already observed, that it was part of the colonial 
system of Spain, to keep the Americans in ignorance ; and that 
the government, which always feared that they might become 
too clear-sighted as to their actual situation, restricted within 
certain hmits the diffusion of knowledge among them. The Kii^ 
alone signed the passports of all persons goii^ to the South 
American provinces ; and the European Spaniard could only 
obtain them, by. proving that the necessities of business required 
hn departure, and undergoing a strict and bumiMatiBg exami- 

"^ It is expected thata translationof this work will shortly be put to press 
in this city. 
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nation. ^ It was extremely difficult for other Europeans to ob- 
tain this permission* The French alone, after the peace of Ba- 
dajoz, were allowed to send certain agents or consuls, whose 
conduct was vigilantly obserred. The Americans, who wish- 
ed to visit Spain, were obliged to submit to the same formali- 
ties as the Spaniards ; so that the communication between the 
two countries was difficult and extremely limited* 

It has also been said, that the clergy, and, in particular, the 
officers of the inquisition, powerfully seconded the views of the 
king, on whom they were entirely dependent ; and whose poli- 
cy suited t^eir interests, which were best maintained by the 
ignorance and superstition of the people. 

In consequence of this system, the instruction of children 
was much neglected. At the age of four or five, boys were 
sent to the schools, and girls into convents* The manner in 
which females were educated will be spoken of hereafter ; we 
shall confine ourselves at present to that of the males* Edu- 
cation is as essential to the formation of character, as culture 
in the natural world ; and by the degree of care which is be- 
stowed on children from their infancy, we may easily foretell 
their capacity, morality, and character in youth and manhood* 
It will be necessary to enter into some details, therefore, on 
the subject of education, in order to give a just idea of the cha- 
racter of the present generation of Colombians* 

The schools, colleges, academies and universities were, and 
still are, for the most part, in the hands of the clergy and monks* 
These ecclesiastics stored the minds of children with wonder- 
ful and improbable tales of miracles, and extracts from the 
lives of the saints ; made them learn and recite by rote a mul- 
titude of Latin prayers, the meaning of which they did not un- 
derstand ; taught them to sing litanies and masses ; and sub- 
jected them to external forms of devotion, which, by accus- 
toming them so early to dissimulation and hypocrisy, left a 
void in the head and in the heart, which remained through after 
life. 

On leaving school, they entered a college, where they were 
taught Latin and Greek, in an extremely superficial manner* 
Their memory was filled with abstruse and vague scholastic 
learning ; which made their course of study a mere formal ob- 
servance, and their acquisitions trifling and unprofitable* In- 
stead of being inspired with wholesome and pure moral prin- 
ciples, they were indoctrinated in the difference of ranks in so- 
ciety, in the advantages of being born of noble parents, or be- 
longing to families in the service of the King or the church ; 
and thus filled with an idle self-love, and boundless vanity. 


This course of instraetion, if it may be so called, ordinarilj 
terminated at the age of fifteen or sixteen years. Dr. Sanchez 
Caraquia, a man of great merit, makes the following remarks 
on die education of youth in Caraccas : 

*< This precipitancy in their studies proceeds from their ardour to ac- 
quire knowledg-e, and the want of method in its direction. Young persona 
who hare commenced the study of the Latin tongue and of the liberal sci- 
ences, before they have been thoroughly taught their own language, or 
learnt the elements of arithmetic, return reluctantly, at a later age, to ac- 
quire wltat was neglected in their youth. They believe that all the scieu- 
ees are contained in the Latin grammar of Nebrija, in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, the Institutes of Justinian, the Curia Philippica, and the theo- 
logical treatises of Gouet and Larraga. When they are able to make ex- 
tracts from these works, to read the mass, sport a doctor's diploma, or ap- 
pear in the frock of a priest or a monk, they are sufficiently accomplished 
lor any employment or profession. Their proper dignity, according to 
their ideas, forbids their following the pursuit of agriculture, and obliges 
them to hold all the mechanic arts in most soTereign contempt. When 
they assume the military costume, it is from pure ostentation. In making 
rile translations from the French laj[iguage, they corrupt their own. Some 
devote themselves to the profession of the law, in order to gain a liveli- 
hood ; some enter into religious orders, to gain consideration and conse- 
quence ; and some make vows of poverty, precisely because they wish tp 
escape from tile actual poverty which pursues them. Every person, of any 
distiDGtion, pretends to be ui accomplished jofficer, capable ofcommandiQg 
regular troops ; without ever having thought of acquiring the knowledge 
which is necessary and indispensable in the profession of arms. There is 
not a man among the whites, whether such hy origin, or by the effects 
of time and intermarf iages, who does not ardently desire to become eitiier 
a lawyer, a priest, or a monk. Those whose aspirations are more humble, 
wish at least to b^otari^s, secretaries or scriveners, or to be attached to 
some religious community, as lay brothers, itc. It is for these reasons our 
fields are deserted ; while their fertility reproaches us with our sluggish- 
ness. The father of a labouring family is, with these people, an object of 
contempt. The desire of all is to hecome men of importaiice, and to lead 
a life of idleness ; and of too many, to give themselves up to disgusting vi- 
ces, sensuality, gaming, fraud, and calumny. Lawsuits, therefore, multi- 
ply ; rogues prosper ; good men are discouraged ; and every thing is Iof* 
dining to utter ruin." 

It should he remarked, that the writer, whose language we 
"have borrowed, was one of those rare and gifted men, who, in 
a great measure, are formed by themselves. If he formed such 
an opinion of his countrymen, will it be thought that my pic- 
tures are overdrawn ? They are, unhappily, too faithful de- 
lineations. 

In Caraccas, the title of Marquis, Count, Viscount, or Ba- 
ron, was the ne plus ultra of human happiness ; to purchase 
which from the Spanish monarch, many of the inhabitants have 
been' known to expend immense sums : others purchased or- 
ders and ribands ; for in Spain all things can be had for gold. 
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This passion was not as universal in the province of New Gre- 
nada as in that of Venezuela. You found there no Creole 
nobihty ; those who came from Europe alone bearing titles ; 
while, inCaraccas, there were the Jllah/t/«no« families, of whom 
ve shall say more hereafter, and who were entirely unknown 
at Santa Fe de Bogota* Artisans, mechanics and tradesmen, 
in consequence of this fondness for rank, were of course des- 
pised ; and the cultivation of the earth was left to people of 
colour and to slaves. For this reason it was, and still is the 
case, atCaraccas, that men of colour or blacks, only, are tai- 
lors, shoemakers, joiners, masons, carpenters, &c. It would 
be beneath a Caraqum; of good family, to be engaged in such 
abject occupations. He would believe himself dishonoured 
by any labour, by which he might make himself useful. He 
would Bather adorn himself with a showy uniform or sacerdotal 
robe ; chant, or assist at mass ; obtain the title of Doctor, in 
order to rank among the privileged classes of society ; lead a 
life of debauch and idleness ; and leave to ethers the eare of 
working for his maintenance. 

This extreme vanity, the baleful result of principles imbibed 
in youth, was the source of numberless family quarrels, and of 
an absurd and childish jealousy. These disputes were often 
produced by mere trifles ; as was natural, where every one 
wished to be greater than his neighbour, and to be distinguish- 
ed for birth, rank, titles or riches. 

The government and the clergy saw thjs state of things with 
much pleasure ; and, instead of using their authority to pro- 
duce reconciliations and quell these dissentions, found it more 
to their interest to foment them ; their motto being dividendo 
regnare, divide and conquer. Another class of society power- 
fully seconded the two former, in promoting the^e differences ; 
to wit, the crowd of advocates and men of the law, who abound- 
ed in the two provinces, and encouraged the parties to continue 
their suits ; having a good understanding among one another, 
by which they profited by the rage for litigation, to their own 
emolument, and the ruin of many families. Before the revolu- 
tion, it was computed that the expense of every kind, arising 
from law suits, amounted, in Venezuela, to the enormous sum 
of a million and a half of dollars, and in New Grenada, to more 
than two millions in a year. This, of course, created a swarm 
of advocates, attorneys, notaries, scriveners, clerks, &c. . 

From such an education and such an absolute want of know- 
ledge, and the means of acquiring it ; from the influence of the 
priests, and of the ardent climate of this country ; from the ease 
with which the common, necessaries of life can be procured, 
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at little expenfle, it is not to be wondered at that the Creole is 
generally inert, effeminate, ignorant, vain, haughty, and a 
slave to superstition. He loves passionately gaming, pleasure 
of every kind, excess, festivals, show, pomp and expense. 

The games they like best are mantis^ crabsj pbaro, and lot* 
teries ; but above all, roulette. To the latter they are addict- 
ed in such a degree, that they forget to eat, drink and sleep. 
They stake handfuls of gold on a card, with the greatest 
unconcern. I have seen them venture five hundred doub- 
loons on a single card. The house in Carthagena where this 
game was played, paid, in 1814, the sum of two thousand 
dollars a month, mei^ely for the privilege of being opened, be- 
sides paying the officers of the poUce a heavy rent, and its as- 
sistants and servants. On every Sunday a splendid dinner was 
set, gratuitously, for the patrons of the establishment. The rooms 
were magnificently lighted, and refreshments of every kind 
were freely affordad every alight; so that the expenses amount- 
ed to at least three thousand doUars a month ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the three enterprising proprietors netted,] in the 
same tftme, a clear gain of five thousand dollars. 

As soon as a bull fight was announced, the large population 
of tb« two capitals of Bogota and Caraccas, and their environs, 
rushed thither in crowds, forgetting their customary meals, and 
braving the sun and rain, to arrive in good season for the bar- 
barous and cruel spectacle. This is exactly like those of 
Spain. The same formalities, ceremonies, and barbarities are 
practised ; upon which we shall not dwell. 

I have naentioned in chapter second, the cockpits and their 
proprietors. The latter paid an enormous sum to the king, 
for the exclusive privilege of a town or village. This savage 
amusement attracted laige crowds ; and wagers, as high as 
two thousand doubloons, were sometimes made on the com- 
bat. 

There are, undoubtedly, exceptions to the general cha- 
racter which I have given of this people. Well educated men 
were to be found at Caraccas and Santa Fe de Bogota, devoted 
to the study c^ languages, law, medicine and botany. Most of 
the rich nven, however, particularly in Venezuela, were addicted 
solely to pleasure, and the luxuries of the table ; regularly con- 
suming in these their whole revenue, and often exceeding it* 
It was rare to find any who laid up money, and provided for 
the future. When their cash was exhausted, they had re- 
course to the Catalans and Biscayens, the courtiers and usu- 
rers of the country, whose whole knowledge was confined to the 
values of gold and silver, and who were always ready to assist 


fiieir friends in distress, by lending them mdnejr attn interest ei 
from fifty to eighty per cent, if they would give secarity, mort- 
gage, pledge, &c. and comply with all the other formalities of 
usury. The Creole, thouglrtless and careless, and perfectly 
acquainted with these, men, would sing while he was signing 
away, in addition to the enormous interest, perhaps bis future 
resources, and annual revenue. 

Hence, these Catalans and Biscayens, who commonly arriv- 
ed with but a small capital, amassed, in a few years, aconside" 
rable fortune. Yet they always lived so wretchedly, that the 
lowest of the Creoles would not have changed situations with 
thera ; and they were always lamenting their poverty and the 
dearness of the times, while their coffers were overflowing. 
Their complaints increased with their wealth ; and their ava- 
rice knew no limit. 

The young Creole of good family, on leaving his form 
at school, found himself already provided with a wife. He 
himself w^s scarcely consulted by his relations, in the choice of 
his future bride, in the selection of whom they regarded dnly 
birth, family connexions with the Spanish court, or the local 
authorities, fortune, &c. The bargain being concluded with 
the friends of the young lady, she was taken from the convent, 
where she had been enclosed since she was four years old, and 
married, at the age of twelve, to a young man ol sixteen. It 
was no rare thing to find a couple whose joint ages did not ex- 
ceed thirty years. It was, indeed, an amusing sight, to behold 
a beardless husband lending his arm to a wife of twelve or thir- 
teen years^ who was gravely saluted by the title of Madam, 
when hardly entitled to that of Miss. I knew a young and . 
very pretty woman, of the province of Cumana, who had seven 
children living, at the age of eighteen. Another lady at Ca- 
raccas had a daughter of sixteen, who looked like the younger 
sister of her mother, who was only twenty-seven. 

A couple of this unripe age, utterly inexperienced, and who 
have never had an opportunity of learning any thing about do- 
mestic management, are placed suddenly at the head of a large 
establishment, and surrounded with servants and parasites 
without number, who profit by the good cheer and good wine 
of the young master of the house. The greater his wealth and 
influence, the larger is the number of his friends and depend- 
ants. Having never learnt how to govern themselves, when, 
they wish to direct their childr^i, they are compelled to aban- 
don them to the care of strangers ; for which reason their edu- 
cation is generally so much n^lected and so imperfect. 
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Their ibmeitic eeoftomy is commonlj miserable and irre* 
gnlar. Married so young, they at first believe that they love 
each otherj because their parents have taught them to believe 
BO* They give themselves up to the excitement of the senses, 
vrhich they mistake for love ; and when the novelty^ is over, 
their passion extinct, and their reason developed by time, they 
discover a frightful void of feeling, a dreadful ennui, and a thou- 
sand faults in each other. They become petulant, and beginlto 
quarrel, and to hate each other cordially ; and finally separate; 
The husband amu&es himself abroad, and the wife consoles 
herself for his loss in some other manner. They would wil- 
lingly be divorced, did they not fear to submit to formalities, 
humiliating to the parties, in which the evidence of their shame 
and dishonour must be publicly given by its witnesses. Pride, 
and not reason, prevents the legal dissolution of their union. 

Either the difiereoce of character and ntanners, or the in- 
fluence of a more temperate and colder climate, may be as- 
signed as the reason, that the young ladies of Bogota generally 
marry at a less early age than those of Caraccas, and that 
their union is happier, and more lasting. The rejoicings oa 
such occasions, the balls and dinners, last generally eight days, 
according to the rank and wealth of the young couple. What 
may seem singular, is, that they scarcely ever make parties of 
pleasure to visit the country ; because, as has been observed, 
they despise every thing connected with agriculture, as be- 
neatb their dignity. 

Such marriages, in which children have before their eyes 
the father's irregularities, and the mother's intrigues, can only 
prove pernicious examples, and schools of iniquity for the mem- 
bers of the family. Vice descended from generation to genera- 
tion ; children wished to act as men, and assumed consequence 
as such, without either the moral or physical ability to support 
their pretensions ; and men who had passed their youth in ex- 
cess, found their vigour gone, and became exhausted and ener- 
giless, at a period when others are just commencing the active 
duties of life. A host of maladies attacked them at once ; 
their pale and emaciated appearance told a tale of pain and 
suffering, in the midst of all the advantages afforded by rank, 
fortune, and a delicious climate ; their decay was visible to 
the eyes of all ; they became mere walking spectres, and de- 
scended to the grave, cursing the errors, and regretting the ter- 
mination of a life c(it short before the age of forty years. 

The distinctions of society before the revolution, were well 
defined, and the different classes kept rigidly separated. The 
first consisted of members of the real audiencia^ over which the 
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vice-roy or ct|>taiii general presided — ^See chapter 2d.) — of 
generals, sub-governors, the intendant, toe treasurer, inspec* 
tors of difierent kinds of arms, of colonels, and the clei^ of 
high rank« This first class consisted only of Spaniards. The 
second consisted of the native families of the country, distin- 

fuished for their wealth and illustrious birth. In New Grena- 
a, there was no designation or specific name to distinguish 
them from the other inhabitants. Speaking of one of this class 
they would say, *' he is of a very good family." But in Vene- 
zuela they were called las familias Mantuanos^ a term imply- 
ing that they were more elevated, more exalted than the 
others* This was a kind of American nobility, ordinarily min- 
gled with European blood, either Spanish or French. The 
third class comprised judges, municipal ofiicers, military offi- 
cers, from a lieutenant colonel to an ensign, and those employ- 
ed under the orders of gov£>rnment, among whom might be 
found many Creoles. The fourth was formed of merchants, 
all persons engaged in commerce, and proprietors who were 
not JUanttMnos. All these were whites : the remaining classes 
were composed of Indians, coloured people &c. 

{We have gireu as long aa extract from the fifth chapter of this vi^ork, 
as our limits permit. The writer, it will be remembered, is here speaJiing 
of society in Colombia, prior to the reFolntion. The view is unfavourable ; 
bat for this we are not responsible. We merely publish the foregoing as a 
fipecimeii of a work yet anpublished. In this same ntimber we continue 
^e remarks of a gentleman of this city^ on the same subject, which were 
commenced in our first nunkber.J 


JOB oooK— %/^ Legend. 

Job Cook was my uncle. Figure to yourself a little old 
man in a threadbare suit of gray, with a dull, sleepy visage, 
smoke-dried by the fumes of a stumpy pipe, which was forever 
in his mouth ; a rubicund nose of goodly dimensions, which, 
unlike the rest of his features, seemed to be plumped up, and 
nourished by the tvarmth of the aforesaid pipe ; and a pair of 
little gray eyes, which, on ordinary occasions, for vivacity and 
expression, much resembled a couple of buckshot ; but which, 
it was said, now and then twinkled with something like emo- 
tion. Figure to yourself, I say, gentle reader, a personage of 
this description, and possessed of these characteristics, and you 
will have some faint idea of my uncle. Job Cook. 

Job has been dead these fifteen years, but, methinks I still 
see him in my mind^s eye, as if it had been but yesterday, seat- 
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ed in the arm chair, at the corner of my father's fire, with his 
lack-lustre eyes fixed intently on vacuity, and puffing whole 
volleys of vapour, with the devotedness of a Mussulman. 

The predominant feature of Job^s character was lazi- 
ness. It was this which had caused him to squander away 
field after fii^ld, and acre after acre of his paternal estate, until 
it was all gone ; by which means he was now left a pauper in 
his old age, and conq)eIled to sponge up<m the charity of his 
fiiends and relations for support. 

My uncle had served in the army, during the revolution, and 
had become impressed with the belief, very prevalent at the 
time, of there having been great treasures buried in different 

I^arts of the country, at the commencement of the war, and 
eft by the owners, who had perished during the subsequent 
troubles. Captain Kidd, too, it is well known, for want of a 
better place of security, used to deposit his superfluous cash in 
holes and nooks alongshore, and on the banks of rivers ; (char- 
tered banks not being as common in those days as they have 
since grown to be ; ) and many a bag of doubloons^ keg of dol- 
lars, and barrel of pistareens, has been discovered, or supposed 
to have been so, by industrious &Fmers, and lucky fishermen^ 
who have suddenly become rich, beyond the comprehension of 
their indolent neighbours. 

It was in search of these spoil&that Job spent that part of 
his time which was actively employed in doing any thing* 
Thoughts of these hidden treasures used to fill his waking mo- 
ments,. his> sleeping hours, and his long days of deep^ drowsy 
meditation, in which it were difficult to say whether deep or 
watchfulness predominated. But oh ! what golden dreams, 
what Visions of glory, used to roll over my uncle in these reve- 
ries ! Ingots of gold, bars of silver, guineas, doubloons, dollars, 
and sixpences, would float around him .in brilliant confosion^ 
like the fantastic combinations of the kaleidoscope, and seem 
to invite him to stretch forth his hand and clutch them. 
Then would come dreams of personal a^randizement ; of hi» 
old rusty suit exchanged for a superfine broadcloth coat, with 
plu«h breeches and silk stockings ; and of his stuiApy pipe me- 
tamorphosed into a genuine Holland hookar^ with pouch and 
stopper complete. Then, too, would he seen) to be surround- 
ed by all the pleasant accompaniments of old age, as '^ ho- 
nour, love, obedience, troops of friends ^^^ in which particulars 
it nuist be confessed my uncle Job, like Macbeth, was 
sadly deficient. But ray ujicle^s premeditated bounty was 
not confined to himself alone : he had a kind and benevolent 
soul ; and his charity, though it began at home, as well it 
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mighty did by no means end there. Not only my faliier's fa« 
mily, and Job's relations to the twentieth degree were to be 
made rich and comfortable, but every poor body and idle vaga- 
bond in the country was to be a recipient of his largesse, and 
have his heart made glad by the good things of this life* 
In short, the whole country was to be benefitted : villages 
were to be founded ; chui'ches and taverns were to be built ; 
houses and barns, and blacksmiths' shops were to start into ex- 
istence at his Promethean touch ; and ragged individuals were 
to have their persons made cleaa^nd whole, their pockets 
filled with small change, and their stomachs lined with good 
cheer from his exhaustless funds. 

Such were Job's sanguine expectations ; and with such great 
confidence and complacency did he discourse on these plea- 
sant topics, that there were few of the- subjects of his intended 
liberality who did not listen with satisfaction to his Utopian 
plans. I myself was partially affected by these hallucinations. 
And though my father would incredulously shake his head, and 
advise Job to go and plough the earth, if he ever wished to get 
anything out of it, my youthful fancy was excited by his en-* 
thusiasm, and I too had my day dreams. Many a ride on an 
ftmbling pony did I take in anticipation ; many a bird did I shoot 
with a double-barrelled fowling-piece, and many a pleasant sail 
did I take in a gallant little boat ; all which my uncle, in the 
plenitude of his bounty, had promised me. 

In order to find the golden mine that was to realize these 
glorious expectations, my uncle, every now and then shaking 
off his usual listlessness and aversion to every kind of labour, 
would sally forth, no one knew whither, with a pick-ax, spade, 
and bag, to bring home his expected windfalls. Frequently he 
would be gone a week, and then return hungry and fatigued, 
his boots and clothes loaded with dirt, but with his sack just 
as empty as when be left home. 

His usual companion on these excursions was an old negro, 
named Toby, who had grown gray in the family. He had dri- 
ven a baggage wagon during the revolution, and was as deeply 
versed in the stories and superstition of the times as my uncle* 
His age and long services, domestic as well as public, had ren- 
dered him a privileged character in the family ; and though 
nominally a slave, he was to the full as free in his actions as 
any citizen of this happy land of liberty. He used to work 
when he pleased, eat when he pleased, and get drunk when he 
pleased ; and in truth, this latter amusement seemed to please 
him oftener than any other. 
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One morning, in particular, my uncle Job wfts observed to 
have an unusual air of intelligence in his countenance. His 
whole frame seemed big with something important, and he 
would frequently rise and walk about the room with unwonted 
alacrity. Then he would sit down, rub his hands, stroke his 
chin, and puff out vollevs of smoke with increased vigour* 
This continued till night-fall, when in company with Toby, 
with whom he had held frequent conversations through the day, 
and whom, it was observed, he had tr€(ated to a small glass of 
gin, he sallied forth from the house. Toby, laden with a large 
sack and shoveU followed close at the heels of my uncle, who 
carried a small hazel wand in his hand, and walked on at a 
prodigious rate. 

It was a clear, calm evening, in the month of October. The 
sun had just set, and his last glowing rays were reflected with 
softened lustre from a few broken clouds which slumbered 
upon the horizon. The burning splendour of the western he- 
misphere gradually faded away, like the decaying glories of 
some mighty conflagration, til), at last, only a narrow gleam of 
brightness marked the spot where the orb of day had disap- 
peared. 

Little attention, I ween, did our two pedestrians pay to the 
beauties of nature. And the majestic oaks, tinged with the 
rich and variegated hues of aut^umn, which stretched their 
giant arms across the road, were as little heeded as the hum- 
ble rail-fence that crept at their feet. The path, which at first 
wound througha thick copse of wood, now emerged into an open 
plain, in a state of high cultivation, and studded here and there 
with farm-houses. At a distance, the Hudson rolled majestical- 
ly along, sparkling in the rays of the full moon, which was just 
peeping over the eastern horizon* 

My uncle Job now reached a high stone wall, which enclo- 
sed a spacious garden, appertaining to the farm-house of an 
old Dutchman, by tlie name of Van Dam. It was a rich and 
fertile spot ; lai^e patches of melons were interspersed with 
rows of luxuriant cabbages ; the trees were laden with fruit ; 
clusters of grapes hung in rich profusion from the vine; 
and the rose, the sweet briar, and the honey-suckle, wafted 
their perfumes to the air. But if this garden rivalled that of 
the Hespe rides in beauty, it was guarded by a dragon as severe 
and terrible. The rib of the worthy Mynheer Van Dam was 
of that class of doubtful gender, denominated viragos. She 
was nearly six feet in height; of a most gorgon-like physiogno- 
my ; and as violent and furious in her temper as she was forbid- 
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ding in her person. She was usually accompanied bj a huge 
dog, who had much of the crabbed temperament of his mis- 
tress : and such was the terror and aversion her appearance ge- 
nerally excited, that she was known far and near by the name 
of Dame Van Dam the damnable; a cognomination which some 
wicked wight, with more wit than grace, had bestowed upon 
her. The mirth and noisy glee of many a troop of marauding 
urchins were awed into silence by the unexpected appearance 
of Dame Van Dam. And every inordinate affection towards 
the tempting fruits, which peered over the garden wall in pro* 
Yoking luxuriance, was speedily repressed by the sour visage of 
their mistress. 

Some uneasy sensation seemed to cross the mind of black 
Toby, as he saw my uncle preparing to cross this stone boun- 
dary, which had hitherto been the ultima tktde of their perigri- 
nations. Gently plucking my uncleby the sleeve, he besought 
him to desist, with an earnest and significant gesture ; for it may 
be remarked, that the strictest silence was one of the rules ob- 
served by our adventurers on their excursions. My juncle 
seemed impatient at this interference, and, with a threatening 
aspect, motioned him to follow. Toby obeyed with fear and. 
trembling ; but his knees smote each other beneath him, and 
he turned pale as his black face would permit, when he saw 
set forth on a board, in the full moonshine, the friendly caution 
of" spring guns and man traps set here ;" the import of which^ 
though he had never gone to Sunday school, Toby knew full 
well. 

When they had fairly gotten over, Job took from his pocket a 
small flask of whiskey, and taking a pull at it, handed it to Toby, 
who finished it in a twinkling. His courage seemed much 
augmented by the potation, and shouldering his spade and sack, 
he stood erect, awaiting his master's behest ; who now seemed 
a little in doubt which course to pursue. Twirling the hazel 
rod between his forefinger and thumb, he carefully noted the 
direction it assumed as it settled ; and then motioning Toby t6 
be silent and follow him, with cautious steps he took the route 
it indicated. So on they marched, " thorough bush, thorough 
briar," over old Van Dam's melon beds, strawberry patches, 
gooseberry bushes, flowers and cabbages, until they reached 
a small plot of grass in the very centre of the garden, surround- 
ed by a thick hedge of sweet briar. 

Undera wide-spreading cherry tree, which stoodin the middle 
of this enclosure, had old Van Dam erected a small arbour, and 
here, on a summer's afternoon, might he be seen smoking his 
pipe, amidst the flowers, after the similitude of his ancient pro- 
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totype^ Toby Philpot. This Was the sanctum sanctorum of 
the family, and wo betide the unlucky urchin who was so un- 
fortunate as to be detected straying here by Dame Van Dam. 

When he reached this spot, my uncle again seemed puzzled 
in his mind. He examined with great attention the site and 
appearances of several trees, then rubbed his forehead, as if to 
assist his memory ; consulted an old scrap of mouldy parch- 
ment which he drew from his pocket ; and had recourse seve- 
ral times to his divining rod. At length he paced off about a 
dozen paces from the central cherry tree, and drawing forth a 
bible, and tracing round it a circle with his rod, he seized the 
pick ax, and motioning Toby to follow his example, began to dig 
with might and main. The moon by this time had ascended 
high in the heavens ; and by its light soon had our adventurers 
gotten several feet into the bowels of the earth. At the depth 
of about six feet, they came to a large flat stone ; at sight of 
which my uncle could scarcely contain his raptures. He made 
signs to Toby to jump down into the pit, and assist in its remo- 
val. But just as the worthy domestic was preparing to obey, 
he felt a sudden gripe at his throat, and turning round, to his 
utter terror and confusion, beheld the furious visage of Dame 
Van Dam. Her face was inflamed to its highest expression of 
wrath and indignation, and her eyes fairly shot fire as she ad- 
dressed the trembling son of Africa. I shall not attempt to 
write the huge Dutch mis-shapen oaths and epithets with 
which she loaded poor Toby. ^^ You black rascal,^^ conclu- 
ded she ; " you satan's baby — ^you copper-coloured villain ; 
why, what the devil do you mean, by coming here into my gar- 
den — ^here, into the very retreat of my husband, and digging 
that great hole, you vagabond, rascally dog you V^ Each of 
these interrogatories she enforced by a vigorous kick, and a 
renewed squeeze of his windpipe, until the poor fellow ac- 
tually grew several shades darker in the face. Toby, who, at 
the best of times, was remarkably shy of this lady's acquaint- 
ance, and who, at this precise moment, would almost as soon 
have met old Nick himself in propria persona, was completely 
dumb founded : his lower jaw fell, his limbs shook beneath him 
in the ecstacy of fear ; and falling on his knees, he remained 
speechless with terror. " Speak, you ink-pot — what do you 
mean ?" reiterated the dame — " but I'll teach you the way into 
people's gardens." Then relaxinghcr hold for an instant, she 
looked over the hedge, and with a halloo and whistle, called to 
her dog Swartzcope, who came boundingand barking at her sum- 
mons. Toby, at this crisis, seemed on a sudden to recover his 
bewildered intellect : with a quick and unexpected movement, he 
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sprang from the ground, cleared the pit at a single leap, and, 
with the swiftness of desperation, ran towards the road* Just 
at this moment, my uncle putting his head forth from the pit 
to see what was the matter, caught the eye, and diverted the 
attention of the lady. " Donner and Blitzen," exclaimed shej 
" another ! — but I'll teach him io dig : — Heigh, Swartzcope^ 
seize him, boy.^' Job now saw that he had no time to spend 
in vain parlance ; so, scrambling from the bole, he made signs 
of hurrying off as fast as possible. 

What ferther took place during the tete-a-tete of my uncle 
with Dame Van Dam the damnable, after the retreat of Tobyj 
from whom 1 gathered the foregoing particulars, I have never 
been able to- ascertain. All that was known is, that early the 
next morning, Job was seen to limp home, much bruised and 
soiled in his person, but apparently still more hurt in mind. 
His nose was bloody, and swelled to a great size ; his cheeks 
exhibited many deep and dismal scratches, and one eye was 
completely closed ; his pantaloons were torn, as if by the fangs 
of some ravenous beast, and he exhibited altogether a most 
piteous and deplorable spectacle. 

He crawled away to his chambA*, and betook himself to bed, 
with«a fixed expression of despondency, from which he never 
recovered. He was now and then heard to mutter in a me- 
lancholy tone, like the elfin page of Lord Cranstown, " Lost J 
lost ! lost !" — but all attempts to get him to explain where he 
had been, and by whom he had been ill-treated, were ineffec- 
tual. He obstinately refused all food; and in a short time 
pined away, drooped and died, evidently of a broken heart. 
And the green sod, which, when living, he never permitted to 
be at rest, now covers all that remains of my uncle, Job 
Gook. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


To the Editor of the Atlantic Jfagazme, 


Poplllos me silibat ; at mihi plaudo 


Ipse domi, 9imui ac nuinmos contemplor in area.— Hos. 

At this time, when the attention of the public has been call* 
cd to the necessity of cultivating a taste for the Fine Arts, I 
have thought it not unseasonable to offer a few observations 
upon the subject of public spirit^ which have been suggested 
by the able and well-written Address of Mr. Verplanck, before 
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the American Academy ^f Fine Arts. An inquiry into the causes 
which operate in producing that apathy and total want of 
interest, which are ever attendant upon plans proposed for the 
improvement' and honour of our city, may not be without its 
advantages ; but, to be so, it is necessary to bring them fairly 
and impartially into view, that we may plainly discern our de- 
fects, and hasten to apply to them the proper remedies. Truth 
is always otiensive to our vanity ; it unmasks our faults, and our 
mortiiicatioti is increased, in proportion as we are unable to 
deny their existence : but it sometimes has a happy elfect, by 
awakening a proper pride, and thus correcting what we have 
been unfortunately reconciled to by time. These remarks, I 
thinlc, can be shown to be directly applicable to our city. 
We speak with pride of our great natural advantages, and ex* 
ultingly boast that no city in the union can assert a superi- 
ority over us in this respect. While this feeling is by no mean» 
to be condemned, it behoves us, however, to be alive to the 
conviction, that it imposes upon us the necessity of a bright 
example. Our commercial prosperity is indeed unrivalled. 
Our extent is not easily marked ; for, like the plants of nature, 
it shoots forward with a yearly impulse, till it becomes nearly 
impossible to point to the place from whence it last began t€^ 
grow. Other cities have nobly striven to keep pace with us; 
but nature can never be out-done. 

<' Verum base tantum iklias inter caput ^xtulit urbes, 
QuaDtum lenta solent inter vi hurra cupressi.^^ 

We not only enjoy the means of acquiring great wealth) but 
we are actually in the possession of it ; and, of course, our 
power of usefulness is increased far beyond that of other cities 
of more limited advantages. And yet, where is the evidence of 
it to be found ? What exhibits the consciousness of the bless- 
ing, or of the necessity of devoting any portion of it in promo- 
ting the good of the public ? What public institution have we 
to point to^ that has been founded in private donations, and 
cherished and supported by the example ? The answer is, 
alas ! too close at hand :— -we have none. Not one among the 
many men of wealth, throughout this extensive city, has ever 
considered it incumbent upon him, to become a liberal contri- 
butor to erect a public edi&ce, sacred to the purposes of science 
and literature ; nay, the entire . absence of every thing ap- 
proaching to public spirit, is still more obvious. In the bosom 
of our city we have an institution, that might, if there was 
even a degree of latent pride existing among us^ enUst the at- 
tention and good feelings of some of our opulent citizens to- 
wards it. Highly respectable for the talent, learning and 
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piety of its professors, together with the excellent system of 
discipline established iQ it, it affords advantages that are not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any College in our country. Yet 
Columbia College is permitted to suffer under the burthen of 
debt ; and sufficient generosity can no where be found among 
our efficient men, ui^ing them to bestow that assistance which 
would be so honourable and useful to our city. Year after 
year do strangers visit our College, and, walking through its 
library, look with astonishment upon the empty shelves ; and 
though frequent opportunities have presented themselves, not 
a single name, from the crowd of affluent men, stands recorded 
as a benefactor upon the archives of this institution.* This 
argues a want of proper moral sentiment in this community, — ^a 
deadness to the finer and nobler feelings of our nature; it evin- 
ces a selfish love of accumulation, and an absorption in the 
mean and sordid views of avarice. Well may we say, in dig- 
gust, with the poet, 

<* 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay .^ 

It certainly cannot be ui^ed, that the habits of business are 
incompatible with the cultivation of taste and the refinement 
of feeling ; it is not true ; — and a complete refutation is fur- 
nished to every absurd supposition of this sort, in the well- 
known character of Roscoe. He has been distinguished for his 
constant attention to business ; and conspicuous, too, as a po- 
lished scholar, as an ardent lover of letters, and the anxious 
and zealous promoter of every plan that conduced to the ho- 
nour or advantage of the public. Here, then, is an illustriond 
example ; and if it has ever enkindled aglow of generous feel- 
ing, we m^y not despair of beholding its benign effects. If it 
has ever warmed a single bosom, let the feeling be cherished. 
" Macte nova virtute," may it not perish in the land. But how 
is it to be accounted for, that among our sister cities the ^^ amor 
patriae" is so much more a distinguished trait in the character 
of their citizens ? It can be explained in no other way, than 
by admitting that the tendency of successful commercial enter- 
prize is to enrich the man, but to impoverish his soul. Public 
edifices, to promote literary and charitable purposes, spring up 
among them, and are supported by individual munificence ; 
nor is this spirit confined to a few ; it is the subject of honoura^ 
ble emulation *, and every citizen may justly boast of its exist- 

* Our public spirited citizen, Dr. Hosack, is the only donor, we believe, 
who has filled an alcove with books. This, while it is a lasting evidence of 
his generosity, most abundantly proves the prevalent poverty of spirit that 
cannot be influenced by so laudable an example. 
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ence and encouragement. Even the humblest participates in 
the general feeling, as he enjoys the advantages which gene- 
rous wealth^confers. The eloquent remark of Mr. Verplanck, 
is here fully realized — "A noble hall for the purposes of legis- 
lation or justice, or a grand pile of buildings for the uses of 
learning, is the immediate property of the people, and forms a 
portion of the inheritance of the humblest citizen." Nor is 
this the only superiority that they claim, and are indisputably 
entitled to over us. They have a keener and more fixed re- 
lish for the fine arts, and a more substantial literary taste. 
They feel a deep interest in the success, and consider their 
characters concerned in the advancement and prosperity of 
their periodical publications. But among us the reverse of 
the picture is th^ melancholy truth. We may regret it, but 
cannot deny that a literary journal has in vain been attempted 
among us. It droops, languishes and decays, from the with- 
holding of public patronage ; and after a short and sickly ca- 
reer, it ^^ exhales its odours, blazes, and expires.'' Such has 
been the gloom of the past. If brighter days have succeeded, 
we stand ready to hail their approach ; and their coming can 
be tested by the experiment that is now renewed. 

This listlessness may be, in some slight degree, accounted for, 
in those who have remained entirely at home, (saving and re- 
serving to them the benefit of every excuse ;) but what shall 
We say for those who have been abroad ? What public evi- 
dence do they put forth of their improvement ? Travelling is 
important and very useful ; it is essential, however, that cisrtain 
preparations be made beforehand, in order to realize its bene* 
fits. He who crosses the Atlantic, leaving his country behind 
him, in ignorance of its geography and its institutions, to be 
landed on the opposite side of the ocean in equal darkness as 
to the country through which he came to travel, can learn but 
little. He meets with curiosities unexpectedly, and without 
being ready for them ; and a great variety of subjects for hig 
mformation sa rapidly succeed one another, that his mind (if ii 
may so be called) is thrown into the most absolute confusion. 

This species of inxprovable travellers place the fullest reli- 
ance upon their instinct ; and some one, who is thus hold in his 
originality, being early freed from the trammels of a grammar 
8c1k>oK and rejoicing in his escape from such useless expendi- 
tare of time, resolres, having 

DropH the dull lumber of the Latin atore, 
SpoU'd hi9 own language, and acquired no more, — 

to commence his travels. This worthy representative of his 
country returns to admire tbin^ he never saw, and to speak 
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of others that he could not comprehend ; thus, at every word 
he utters, we perceive, with sorrow and contempt, " how flu- 
ent nonsense trickles ifrom his tongue.^' We do not mean to 
be understood to include in this class all our citizens who visit 
distant climes. The charge would be unfounded ; for there 
are gentlemen, who go abroad, fitted to embrace the advanta- 
ges that offer ; but it is fair to inquire how far their native city 
is benefitted by these visits. Transatlantic liberality, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, would impress them agreeably, and awa- 
ken a desire to see our country emulating it as far as our means 
will permit. Who could visit the Liverpool Institution, and 
behold it flourishing in the full vigour of its usefulness by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, and not feel that it was a proud monu- 
ment of the liberality of the place, and of its love of litera- 
ture and science ? Where are the useful effects of these impres- 
sions? They must have been felt at the moment, but seem to have 
passed away and been forgotten. When an American visits 
the Royal Academy of Paintings, in London, he there beholds 
the finest works of art to improve his taste, and must be forci- 
bly struck with the happy effect of encouragement, in nourish- 
ing and bringing to perfection the genius of the artist. If he 
visits the Louvre at Paris, he is again reminded that genius is 
the gift of Heaven to a nation, worthy to be fostered by pri- 
vate taste and public spirit. In reading the very entertaining 
travels in Europe of Professor Griscom, an observation of the 
author upon visiting a gallery of paintings at Milan, ought to 
be promulgated, to call the attention, if possible, of our wealthy 
citizens, whose enlightened curiosity may hereafter lead them 
in that direction, to the opportunity there given them to en- 
courage the Fine Arts in their city. " There was a variety 
of elegant paintings in this room, at the time of our visit, for 
sale. From the prices attached to them, I could not but think, 
that an American Academy might be supplied on very mode- 
rate terms." Notwithstanding they enjoy the means, and see 
the chance within their reach, they bring home with them no 
decided evidence of an improved taste ; nor is a single speci- 
men of the Fine Arts, in painting or in sculpture, presented 
to our Academy to assist and improve the genius, zeal and in- 
dustry of the artists of their country, who are struggling with 
difficulties almost insurmountable. "^ The classic taste and 
patriotic spirit of Chancellor Livingston did much to improve 

* We must here do justice to the patriotism of our citizen, Mr. Weeks, 
who, ou his return from Europe, brought with him several busts for the 
Academy. These instances are too rare ; and we are not without our 
hopes that so creditable an example may produce its proper effect. 
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and aid native taste and talent. His logs may not only be la- 
mented bj his state and city, but we may safely add, it was one 
to be deplored by the country at lai^e. When he travelled, 
he did not seek the splendid works of cultivated genius, only 
to boa^t of the delightful sensations he had felt in viewing 
them ; but selected, under the guidance of his pure taste, the 
best models of the most distinguished sculptors, and had casts 
taken of them which he freely gave to the Academy in the ar- 
dent hope of awakening that taste, the purifying influence of 
which he bad so happily and amply esperienced. Such a man 
is a public benefactor, and an illustrious example, that should 
produce higher and better results than mere cold and costless 
praise. 

" 6cinper houos, nomenque laum, iBiidesqne inanebonL" 

Far more advantageous would it be to the public, while it 
would be infinitely more honourable to the few who bring over 
busts andcasts, if they were presented to the Academy. The 
room and situation are well adapted to exliibit their beauties in 
a proper light j while, in a private room, from its limited size, 
they are hidden, and the whole effect lost. But the truth is, it 
savours of affectation ; the owners have no collection, and it is 
» feeble effort that goes rather to establish the want, than the 
existence of true taste : besides, these added to the number al- 
ready in the Academy, would assist our artists ; wtule, if mis~ 
placed in a dark corner of a room, or elevated on a pedestal ia 
the form of a lai^e and cumbrous table, they serve only to bring 
ridicule upon conceited blunders. The fame of West can ne- 
ver be forgotton ; every bosom thrills with pride 
the praises of his countryman ; — shall cold and chill 
ence continue then to blast the hopes of every n; 
and be the means of disseminating Uie seeds of futu 
to adorn and dignify a foreign land 7 Let us not tl 
induce the longing desire that public spirit ma; 
among us, and spread itself, like the other blessings 
over our city. Then may the Goddess of Coramei 
benignant smile, cheer the labours of the artist, and crown his 
works with golden rewards; and then may stately public edi- 
fices, magnificent and tasteful, be reared amidst its, proudly 
attesting the blessings of wealth. 

« 
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NOTES ON A VOYAGE TO CARACCAS. 

No. II. — Road to Caraccas. 

Quitting La Guyra, we proceeded, for the first mile, along the 
narrow slip of land that forms the shore, with the wall of moun- 
tain on the left, and the ocean on the right. We then reach- 
ed the village of Mavcatia. This place was formerly the seat 
of a thriving population, and contained some neat dwelling 
houses, and a large and handsome church. It is now mostly 
in ruins ; the earthquake of 1812 having, here as well as else- 
where in this devoted province, laid low almost every vestige 
of human art and industry ; and the long continued civil war 
having prevented any attempts at rebuilding. Ten years had 
now elapsed since the rude shock was felt, and still the ruin 
strews the ground, lending to the scene its mournful contrast 
with the every-where revived freshness of nature. 

Leaving Maycatia to the right, we pierced into the cleft of 
the mountain through which the road is cut. The ascent at 
first is gentle — the mountain still barren, with here and there a 
solitary tree to break in upon the monotony of the scene. The 
road, however, soon becomes more precipitous and winding, 
forming a perfect zig-zag. The ledges of rock, which rise on 
every side, bound the prospect for a considerable distance, and 
keep the mind of the traveller who has never before ascended 
the mountain, in constant anxiety to reach some vista, and some 

^ing place withal, for his jaded limbs. A change is now evi- 
in the appearance of the soil ; the aridity gradually giving 
to spots of verdure, and to shrubbery shooting out from 
evices of the rock. 

ei^ng, at length, from the pass, we came to a part of the 
roB^ which, being open to the left, overlooks a deep valley be- 
\0^ and commands a prospect beyond, which, for sublimity 
ajpA beauty combined, I have never seen equalled. On the 
opposite side of the valley, high mountains throw up their sum- 
mits into the sky, shrouded in a veil of clouds, their sides fea- 
thered over with thick forests, and their bases terminating, or 
rather lost in profound abysses which the eye cannot pene- 
trate. Far beneath, between the sides of the mountains en- 
closing the valley, is caught a glimpse of Maycatia, lying with 
rdant groves, like an emerald, on the bosom of the ocean, 

se waves, crested with foam, are seen pursuing each other 

endless succession, though their roar " cannot be heard 
so high," Farther on, in the direction of La Guyra, is dis 
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ceroed the fleet of vessels, at anchor, ^^ diminished to their 
cocks," 

The bottom of the valley beneath, is occupied at intervals 
by lesser hills, whose terraced tops, enriched with the freshest 
verdure of spring, form the sites of extensive coilee planta- 
tions. In one of my excursions up the mountain, I was indu- 
ced, by the solicitations of a planter, to visit his hacienda^ or 
plantation. Striking into a narrow and wild dell, we followed 
a path at first descending, but which afterwards ascended the 
hill on which the place was situated. The house was a cqm- 
modious and spacious one. It was supplied with a chapel, in 
which mass was about being performed in the presence of the 
collected family, including the slaves. During service the 
priest delivered a sermon, or exhortation, the greater part of 
which, by way of illustration, consisted of long Latin quotations 
from the fathers and saints, and which to render intelligible to 
his audience, the good priest was fain to translate into the ver- 
nacular, thus getting rid of no little portion of his time. After 
mass we adjourned to a well-supplied breakfast table, and 
thence to the plantation ground. The coffee trees are planted 
in separate rows, and present a beautiful and rich appearance. 
This tree, originally a native of Arabia, was first transplanted 
to Batavia, and thence to the Spanish colonies in the western 
hemisphere. The natural height of this tree is twelve feet ; 
but the planter, in order to facilitate the gathering of the 
fruit, arrests its growth as soon as it reaches five feet. The 
flowers very much resemble those of the jasmine, of which 
they are a species, and, as they fade, give way to a berry ; which 
is at first green, but afterwards turns to a bright red. It is 
not generally known, nor easy to conceive the numerous ma- 
nipulations which these berries must undergo, before they are 
in a condition fit to be delivered to the venders. First, the ex- 
ternal pellicle that encloses the seed containing two berries, 
which are united by their flat sides, and a ligament, the groove 
for which it is easy to recognize, is removed by the action of a 
mill, and the two berries separated. They are then placed in 
an inclined sieve, through which the pellicle drops, while the 
berries glide down the plane, and are received into baskets. 
They are then washed and steeped in water, and after they 
have been carefully dried, they are subjected to the action of 
a second and a third mill — the one for removing a pellicle 
which scales off as the berries dry, and the other for winnow- 
ing them thoroughly. Placed then on a table, they are farther 
gleaned by negroes, who remove all external matters, and &e^ 
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parate 1)ie broken from the whole berries.* Sach labour d#e8 
it require to prepare for our domestic use this grateful luxury, 
whose reviving effects from stupor and inertia manj a gour- 
mand has experienced after a full meal, and to whose inspiring 
influence the future historian will find himself indebted for 
many an illustrious achievement, with the record of which to 
grace the chronicles of heroism and genius.t 

To return to the road : The higher we ascended, the more 
wild and romaufitic became the scene, ^he more variegated 
and unbounded the prospect. The temperature sensibly low- 
ered, and reminded me of '^ cool mornings and evenings " at 
home in September. We were now occasionally enveloped in 
mists and clouds, which, in broken fragments, occupied the 
sides of the mountain ; the darkened atmosphere being finely 
contrasted by the bright spots of sunshine, that intervened 
between their masses. 

It was most gratifying to me, who had been for several months 
pent up in a barren island, on which neither dew nor rain had 
fallen for years, and in which scarce a vestige of vegetation 
was to be discovered, to find myself once more among scenes, 
resembling, in their general character, those I had left at home. 
The lofty precipice overhung with wood ; the blossomed 
branch perfuming the air with its delicious sweets ; the lowly 
flowret at the foot of the majestic tree ; the lichen and the fern, 
and the swarded mould ; all reminded me of more beloved 
scenes. My companions, some of whom were enraptured at once 
more beholding the scenes from which misfortune had so long 
exiled them, others, intent on the difficulties and fatigues of 
the journey, understood not the nature of my feelings ; neither 
had they those feelings intruded on their sympathies. 

Aftertwo hours' ride, we reached the venta^ or inn, where 
we refreshed ourselves, and then continued our ascent for ano- 
ther half hour. We then came to a level plain, winding round 
the mountain, and extending some distance, till a sudden angle 
in the roadshowed us that we had gained the side of the moun- 
tain, opposite to the one we had ascended, and gave us the 
view of a fine and fertile valley, several thousand feet beneath 
us and enclosed by mountains. Our road was now very fine ; 
on tfie left was the natural rampart, formed by the mountain : 
and on the right, towards the valley, thick shruljbery divided 
us from the frequently precipitous and dangerous descents. 
Between the foliage of this shrubbery was at length pointed 

* For farther particulars, see " Historic Philosophique ct Polittquo 
&c. &c. par l'Abb6 Raynal, Livre XI." 

f See the St. Helena Memorial, particularly O'Meara's book. 
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out the city of St. Leon de<!!)araccas, famous for its situation, 
its former riches, its wars audits earthquakes. It iay in a fertile 
vallej to the south of tiie Silla de Caraccas, about two thou- 
sand nine hundred feet above the level of the sea. Rich plan- 
tations surround it on all sides, and at this height they appear- 
ed like so many gardens. Language would fail to express the 
emotions which the sight excited in my Colombian compa- 
mons. They cried, embraced each other, and tearing with 
transport the wild flowers of their native soil from the shrub- 
bery, decorated their hats with them, and shouted '' Colombia, 
Bolivar, and Liberty." They had reason to be proud of the 
sublime and beautiful features, which, in its bounty. Providence 
has bestowed on this favoured region. Yet, the sigh of regret 
could not be withheld from the melancholy reflection, that this 
fine portion of land had been the theatre of the most calamitous 
events, the most heart-rending scenes. It was not enough that 
nature had, by a convulsion of the earth, such as history rarely 
parallels, shaken the prosperity of the people to its very foun*- 
dation — ^ruining thousands — deformingthe face of the country — 
destrojring the labour of two centuries, and making chasms in so- 
ciety that were irreparable ; — man, unnatural man, must lift his 
annagainsthisbrotber,and whatever was distinguished in $ci- 
«nce or art, or, aspiring in genius, had here been barbarous- 
ly sacrificed at the bloody and never-saturated shrine of dvil 
d^cord, by the hand of an unrelenting and exterminating ty- 
ranny. We now descended rapidly ; and at 11 A. M. passed 
the powder magazine, a plain white building, inclosed ill a 
large square, neatly fenced. 

At 12, we entered the city by the Porta de Pastoras, or. Shep- 
herd's Gate, and were immediately shown the way to the H^tel 
of Independence, sign of the American and Colombian fl^s, 
stiffly pendent over a roast duck or fowl. 

*No. III. — Caratcas. 
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Soon after the discovery of the coast of Venezuela, by Co- 
lumbus, the Spaniards began to cast wishful glances towards 
the fertile valleys which abound in the interior of the provihce. 
They were for a long time, however, successfully opposed by 
the resolute natives. Expedition followed expedition, ^ach 
sharing thesame defeat. But civilized, or rather skilful war&re,^ 
must prevail in the end over wild and irregular opposition. 
After many spirited contests, and almost desperate eflbrtSy 
Diego de Losada made a permanent settlement in the vaJley 
of Caraccas; and in 1567 he founded the present city, to 
which he gave the name of Santiago de Leon de Caraccas.. 

/ 
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When we consider the heroic resistance which the native 
owners of this province generally offered to the encroachments 
of their European foes, we cannot fail to admire the valour they 
displayed, and lament the misfortunes to which they were com* 
pdled to succumb. If we reflect farther on the mode of warfare 
practised* against this innocent race, who sinned in defending 
their hearths and altars, and the cruel barbarities to which 
they were exposed, where shall we find language to vent our 
indignation against the oppressors ? In the words of an able 
writer of our own country, " Great God ! to reflect that the 
authors of all these wrongs were professors of the meek and be- 
nevolent religion of Jesus, it was unmanly, it was impious — 
poor and pitiful ! Gracious Heaven ! what had these people 
done ? The simple inhabitants of these beautiful plains, what 
wrong, what injury had they offered ? My soul melts with pitj 
and shame,"t 

Policy and interest may indeed reconcile the present ge- 
neration to the spirit of conquest : the " auri sapra fames," 
which led the early settlers to overlook the claims of justice 
and humanity ; and which induced them, not content with usur- 
pation, to aim, with a too successful ferocity, at the tptal ex- 
temiination of the obnoxious aborigines ; or, as they have 
been contemptuously styled, savages. But the generous mind 
and feeling heart will ever revolt from the horrid and blood- 
dyed pictures with which faithful history must stain the co- 
lumns devoted to Spanish America* 

ifet the vengeance of Heaven has not altogether slept ; and 
the ghost of the Indian warrior smiles with grim satisfaction, as 
he broods over the victims which earthquakes and intestine 
war have offered to his injured manes* 

k city founded in so fertile a region, could not but flourish* 
Emigrants soon flocked thither; and in spite of the restrictions 
imposed on every branch of industry and science, by a tyran-» 
nicil and jealous government,, in the form of monopolies, in 
spite of religious intolerance, and superstitious slavery to the, 
priests, many individuals enriched themselves ; and the go- 
verament itself reaped a rich harvest of revenue from the pro^ 
ducts of the soil. The city became extensive : numerous 
public buildings were erected ; and in 1 750, a college was in- 
stitdted. 

The city extends from the gate of Pastoras, on the north, to 

* " See Depons^ Voyage to the Spanish Main for particulars.^ 
f»» The British Spy." 
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near the ;river Guayra, which bounds it on the south, a distance 
of near two miles. Its breadth, from east to west, is unequal. 
The space thus occupied is the more extensive, on account of 
the numerous and extensive gardens which surround the hou- 
ses of the principal inhabitants. Four rivulets run through 
the city : the Arauco, Catacho, Canaguatu, and Guayra. From 
these the inhabitants are Supplied with water, by means of con- 
duits and reservoirs, constructed and maintained at the pub- 
lic expense. The water thus supplied is very good, although 
some have reproached it with possessing noxious particles. 
This is contradicted by general experience. 

The streets are tolerably wide, say forty feet, and laid out 
at right angles to each other. They are paved, but in an in- 
different manner, and have side-walks. The preposterous 
method of numbering the houses successively, on one side, is the 
source of much inconvenience to strangers, particularly in the 
longer streets. 

There are several public squares. The principal is the P/a- 
za, ormarket place, which is very spacious, and presents every 
morning an interesting concqurse of loiterers, both male and 
female, strolling idly about ; and of heads of families, with 
their slaves in attendance, providing the necessaries of the 
day. The market is well supplied with meat and vegetables^ 
Fruits, too, are in plenty : some of higher latitudes are here 
unexpectedly met with, as peaches, apples, &c. ; but then they 
are of an inferior quality, owing, very probably, to want of 
proper cultivation. It may, indeed, be observed, that every 
article of growth is susceptible of improvement, owing to the 
gross negligence of agriculture, which has every where charac- 
terized Spanish colonization. The square is surrounded by 
little shops, in which groceries • and dry goods are retailed. 
Here, too, parrots of the most beautiful species, and monkeys, 
playing their antick tricks, are to be had, and for moderate 
prices. *> 

In this square, military parades and public exhibitions take 
place. Among the latter, bull-baits must be reckoned, though 
the necessities of the war have rendered the poor objects of 
this cruel diversion, too precious to be thrown away upon 
idle amusements. tJpon great public days, they are, however, 
-still allowed ; and, during my stay in Caraccas, I saw one of 
these exhibitions : the poor animal was, however, saved, after 
being for some hours fretted, to the great delight, and amidst 
the rapturous exclamations of a lai^e concourse of both sexes* 
Let it be hoped, that a more liberal policy, and new institu- 
tions, will forbid the continuance of a sport, that has, by no 
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means, tended to elevate the diaracter^of the ancient tyrants 
of Colombia. 

*' Such f he uDgentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain ; 

Nurtered in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another^ pain.^ 

There are several other squares, the principal of which are 
those of Candelaria, and of San Felipe ; the latter of which 
has a fountain, with a jet d'eau in the centre. 

To the east of the Plaza stands th^ Cathedral : it is two 
hundred and fifty-five feet in length, by seventy in breadth. 
The exterior is very plain, without the least pretensions to 
beauty, or even neatness ; the steeple a very ordinary one, but 
remarkable, as it contains the only clock in Caraccas. The 
interior is far from corresponding with the expectations natu- 
rally to be formed of the first church in the province. The 
high altar is against the wall, and overloaded with gilding. 
So are the other altars, of which there are three on each side 
of the building. In the centre of the nave, there is an image of 
Christ, in bronze, large as life, hanging on the cross. It 19 
well executed, and stands on a large pedestal. There are also 
more paintings hung round the walls, but they are not worth 
any notice. Depons, in his voyage to the Spanish Main, as- 
signs the following cause for the humble architecture, of the 
principal place of worship in Caraccas : 

" The Episcopal seal having been transferred fromCoro to Caraccaji, in 1 636, 
there was, necessarily, before that time no cathedral in this town ; and when 
they began to execute the plan of a superb church, a severe earthquake 
coming on upon the 11 Ih of June, 1641, at three quarters past eight in tbe 
morning, and which caused infinite desolation, was ceg&vM as the advkw 
of Providence, to render the edifice. better calculated to resist these sort of 
catastrophes, than to captivate the admiration of virtuosi. They, from 
that time, no more thought of, or rather totally renounced magnificence, 
in order to bestow on it solidity alone. But, nature having made no other 
aberration of this kind at Caraccas, they have resuned the project of build- 
iog an elegant cathedral;''* 

This statement, it will at once be perceived, was written 
before the terrible earthquake which took place in 1812, se- 
Teral years after Depons left the Spanish Main, and which, of 
course, frustrated the project referred to. 

The parochial church of Alta Gracia is far superior in point 
of architecture, to the Cathedral. It has a very handsome 
front, and the proportions observed throughout the building 
reflect no slight degree of credit on the founders of this church. 

* Depons^ Voyage to lh« Spanish IjilatD, vd. 3. p 69. 
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These were the free men of colour, residing in the vicinity, 
aided by slight contributions from the whites. It struck me as 
somewhat singular, that the finest building in this city should 
owe its existence to the most degraded part of the community* 

The church of Gandelavia, situated in the square of the 
same name, was built by the natives of the Canaries, of whom 
many are naturalized in this country. Tliey are distinguished 
by the name of IsUflos^ or Islanders. Besides these three, 
there are two other parish churches — those of St. Paul and St* 
Rosalie, neither of them remarkable for beauty. In all these,- 
service is regularly performed every day ; and on Sundays 
And festivals, sermons are dehvered by the priests. The style 
of pulpit eloquence among the Spaniards resembles closely 
that of the French : it is animated, declamatory, and directed 
to the passions, more than to the understanding of the hearers. 
Their sermons are, in fact, rather persuasive exhortations, 
than expositions of doctrines* Their manner of delivery is 
very much in unison with their style : impassioned, bold, and 
full of action ; and to this, the richness and melody of their 
language are happily adapted* It may, however, be question- 
ed, whether their eloquence, popular and captivating as it is, 
has greater, or as much effect in subduing the minds of the 
people, and in bringing them over to a life of piety and virtue, 
as the cold and, frequently, abstract manner practised in the 
English pulpit* 

The convents early attracted my regard* That of St* Fran- 
cis is the largest ; and this I first visited* Its church, which 
has before its door a court yard surrounded by a wall, is splen- 
did in the interior, and surpasses in appearance the cathe- 
dral and the other churches* The high altar is not placed 
against the wall ; but is in the midst of a lofty and deep recess 
opposite the principal entrance, and hung round with damask 
curtains* It is apparently very rich ; and around it, on 
the walls, are some fine paintings, descriptive of scenes in 
sacred history. A side door leads from the church to the 
cloisters of the convent* On these open the doors of the 
monks' apartments ; and the spaces on the walls, between these 
doors, are ornamented with large portraits of the different bish- 
ops, &c. who have presided over the province from the earli- 
est periods of its settlement. A short biographical notice is 
underwrit, and is probably the only memorial the fathers of 
the Caraquenian church have left behind them. Over the land- 
ing places, on the stairs leading to the cloisters, are suspended 
larger paintings of the Virgin Mary and the saints, and on a, 
tablet fixed under these is inscribed the promise of so many 
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indulgences to a sinner, who will fall down, and repeat on his 
knees, a proportionate number of ave marias before the holy 
picture, and so nnany more, according to the number of ave 
marias he will utter* The scene of tranquillity which the si- 
lence of the now almost depopulated cloisters presented, was 
pecuUarly fitted to call up recollections of the departing power 
of their former tenants. Their numbers diminished, their 
influence lost, — they had either been exiled, orhad exiled them- 
selves, from the land over which they might almost have been 
said to reign. For above two hundred years, they exercised 
a power over the inhabitants, amounting to tyranny ; and the 
oppressions of the government they ever approved and sup- 
ported, as the best security of their own mastery. When, at 
length, the cries of the people, overburdened and sore-galled 
with the yoke of servitude, reached to Heaven, and independ- 
ence first alighted upon the land, the abettors of the crimes 
of their oppressors were not forgotten, and dearly were they 
made to pay for their former abuses. Deprived of their be- 
nefices, expelled with ignominy ; in some instances, sacrificed 
to the indignant fury of the outraged populace, they have 
dwindled away into almost a nonentity. Those only are al- 
lowed to remain, whose unsuspected attachment to the liber- 
ties of their countrymen, and whose open hostility to the an-* 
cient order of things, have secured to them the confidence of 
the government, and the respect of their brethren. Even 
these, however, must mourn over the diminished influence 
they possess over the minds of their flocks. A respectable 
and shrewd friar confessed to me, that he found the difliculties 
with which he had to contend, on account of the spread and 
increase of knowledge and more liberal opinions, daily in- 
creasing. Young girls, he told me, were now grown so bold, 
as to doubt the propriety of many of those customs and insti- 
tutions which age and the authority of the church had render- 
ed sacred, but which common sense disavowed, as repugnant 
to nature. He confessed that he was often put lo his shifts^ 
how to make replies to questions, from quarters the most udcx- 
pected : and in which the answer he did make, no longer car- 
ried with it its usqal weight and decision. Alas ! the poor 
father would say — but this is as it should be. The enei^es 
of a whole people, whom the right of possession has enriched 
with the finest country on the earth, and whose natural talents 
only want development to evince their lustre, should no lon- 
ger be repressed, nor kept under the sway of a blind supersti- 
tion and an unsocial bigotry, which has cramped their indus- 
try, fettered their entcrprize, and even dared to arrest the pro- * 
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gressof their intellect, on its inarch to improvement. It is 
rnoumful to reflect that these causes should have so long been 
permitted to operate ; and more mournful still, that in the at- 
tempt to remove them, such sacrifices of blood, treasure and 
worth should have been required of the unfortunate Colom- 
bians, by a mysterious, but wise and just Providence. May 
they thereby be taught to appreciate the blessings they enjoy 
under a free government of their own making ; and to extend 
them to the oppressed of every country, unalloyed by the com- 
mercial impositions, political restrictions, or religious intolc' 
sance, which disgraced the former administration. 


A VISION or THE PAST. AND THE FUTURE. 

Man is the victim of discontent. He either looks for hap- 
piness in his recollections of the past ; or seeks it in the bril- 
liant visions which his fancy has created of futurity. The 
present only is his ; the past is not, — and never can return ; 
and of the future he may be deprived by the intervention of fate; 
still, it is in his recollections or anticipations alone, that he lives 
to enjoyment; while the present time passes unheeded and un- 
improved. Happy is he, who finds in the past the lessons of 
experience; in the present, the moment of enjoyment and 
preparation for the future ; and who looks upon the future as 
the season in which the Deity will bring his inscrutable de- 
signs to a wise result. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I, Jonathan Van Blarcom,"^ 
retired to an arbour behind my dwelling, on the right bank of 
the Hudson, one fine afternoon in the month of August, to de- 
vise, if possible, some solution of this discontent of the human 
race, and some remedy for this universal impatience at the 
present. 

The heavens were clear, and the warmth of the atmosphere 
had predisposed me to that state of contemplation, when ima- 
gination takes the reins into her own hands, and follows the 
' unmarked course of thought, unaccompanied by scepticism, 
and unchecked by criticism. The Caatskill mountains 
rose in solemn grandeur before roe, bounding the exten- 
sive landscape on which I listlessly gazed, admiring the in- 
dustry that covered it with cultivated fields, and the habita- 

^ I get my christian name from a maternal ancestor, who lived on the 
banks of the CooQectictitt 
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tions of civilized men. The lordly Hudson rolled through 
this rich, though romantic countrj, and the villages and towns 
that were scattered along its banks, completed a picture, which 
forcibly reminded me of the condition of the human race, as« 
sembled, as it were, in a vast plain, for the instruction or 
amusement of superior intellects. 

While still gazing upon this scene, and musing upoa our 
destinies and our capabilities, my vision began to grow indis-* 
tinct : the mountains alternately bowed to the valley, and rose 
to the clouds, until they at last sunk from my view ; the land- 
scape extended itself indefinitely; and after a short struggle be- 
tween reality and the suggestions of fancy, my eyes opened 
upon a new world. 

The plain before me was apparently without limits, and 
crowded with human figures. Over the left a dense cloud 
was hanging, and hid every thing beneath it from my sight; 
but on the right the view was uninterrupted. Directly in front, 
a figure was seen advancing from the right to the left, or from 
the east. As be advanced, the cloud gradually receded, shrink* 
ing from his approaching footsteps, and enveloping th^ objects 
beneath it, which were stationary, and became more distinct 
as the figure passed them. In his left hand he held an instru- 
ment similar to an horology, but which he used as a mirror ; 
and turning its rays that were shed from it profusely upon the 
cloud and the objects on either side of him, dispelled the mists, 
and brought out the figures in their proper proportions. 

It, however, often happened, that upon their first iappearance 
they assumed different forms from those really belonging to 
them. Objects, that on the edge of the mist seemed sufficient- 
ly alluring, and, indeed, fascinated the beholder, at last ap- 
peared in their own colours, and putting off their shadowy sub- 
stance, 

" If substance ^ mi^bt be called that shadow seemed, 
" For each seemed either,'' 

dwindled into some insignificant or disgusting shape. Thus, 
several figures, which, upon their emerging, promised to prove 
the benefactors of mankind, after a short exposure to the rayi 
of the mirror proved to be arrant impostors, who covered tbeir 
selfishness and meanness with the cloak of pretended philan- 
thropy. The smooth fair garb of sanctity was changed into 
the more accommodating suit of worldly gratification ; and ma- 
ny a saint found his cloak too thin to resist the heat of the ho- 
rology, or to longer veil his true character from the eyes of the 
world* 
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. '^Tfaemere professor of patriotism fared equally ill, with the 
professor of religion. Keformers degenerated into defaulters, 
and noisy demagogues into office hunters ; and by the help of 
this new light, 1 saw the same hand that was always ostenta* 
tiously interposed to guard the public treasury, pilfering from 
the widow and orphan of the soldier, the price of a husband^s 
or a father's blood. Those who had no claim, except to or*^ 
thodox principles, soon appeared to be unsound in practice* 
The test proved too severe for resistance or evasion to avail 
any thing ; and after many attempts at both, all were obliged to 
submit to a public and impartial scrutiny. This was, indeed, 
often postponed, until the object had become insensible to the 
opinion of the crowd ; but it finally arrived, and was often ac* 
celerated by a class of persons, who, with pencils and pallets 
in their hands, were busily employed in going about and paint- 
ing the objects in various parts of the fields, according to their 
notion of the true colours in which they should appear. 

By their assiduous labours, the stains and blots which pre* 
judice had affixed to a character were effaced ; the injuries of 
party violence were repaired, and features, which had been 
rendered harsh and repulsive to contemporaries, by these means 
were softened and mellowed, so as to present an agreeable por- 
trait. When these efforts were made as auxiliaries to truths 
I thought that they met with the approbation of the chief per- 
sonage in the landscape, — for the colours were durable ; the 
rays of the mirror were directed, as if to aid them in their task, 
and when they had succeeded in rescuing a person from un- 
merited reproach, and displaying his character as it was, the 
tints became richer, every favourable feature more strongly 
marked, and the whole expression better defined under the 
magical influence of the horology ; until, catching illumination 
from its rays, the countenance beamed with a supernatural ex- 
pression, and cast its radiance upon all surrounding objects.^ 

It seemed as if time had resolved to recompense them for 
the neglect or ingratitude of their own age, by presenting them 
in bolder relief, and with a more mellowed colouring to poste- 
rity. 

Some personages, on the other hand, had been decorated by 
these painters in tawdry colours, neither warranted by taste or 
truth. Upon these an opposite effect was produced. After 
being exposed to the rays of the horology, the colours faded ; 
the arts, by which the defects of the head or heart had been 
concealed, became apparent ; the flaws were exposed to view ; 
and the whole figure tottered with weakness, and seemed on 
the point of dwindHng into that airy nothing, to which so many 
in the verge of the field were constantly tending. 
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•Other figures stood before me unaided by these artists. 
Their actions became part of the public history ; and, disdain- 
ing any intrigue or arts, but manly arts, they defied their calum- 
niators ; and by giving to the age the impress of their characters, 
secured that immortality which results from true greatness. 

While I gazed with delighted wonder upon these things, 
I was sta^rtled to see a company emerging from the cloud, ap- 
parently full of confidence and hope, whom, upon a nearer ex- 
amination, I recognized as most of my own acquaintance. 
Their gait and mien proclaimed their high pretensions and de- 
sert. Scarcely one aimed to be less than chief of all. Some of 
them, at their first appearance, earnestly cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of that industrious class of painters, for the pur- 
pose of having their portraits perpetuated by some aflfection- 
ate hand ; but though they sometimes procured a passing no- 
tice, they were quickly overwhelmed by the rubbish which 
accumulated on every side, and soon hid them from my soli- 
citous sight. I cannot express the pain that I felt, when I 
«aw the present generation pass from the stage, and leave no 
trace behind. One after another, they occupied my attention 
for a time ; and then, like Bunyan's Pilgrim, went their way, 
and 1 saw them no more. Physicians, lawyers, statesmen or 
divines, they shared the same fate; — governors, mayors, se- 
nates, and Common Councils, and even the magnanimous As- 
sembly, with all its honours : 

" There went the speaker — O, illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the dark.* 

** Geminos duo fulmina belli Scipiados.'* 

Taught by that glimpse into futurity, I could describe the 
destinies of most of those ambitious juvenals among us, whose 
hearts swell high with the hope of immortality ; but I am un- 
willing to discourage their well-meant exertions to perpetuate 
their names, by dwelling too minutely upon the effects of the 
horology. Let them toil in their turn like their predecessors 
i — like them, too, they will full soon find, that they have pur- 
sued a phantom instead of the substance ; that their deceitful 
hopes have led them from the paths of professional usefulness 
and domestic enjoyments, in which they might have fulfilled 
their destiny, to attempt a task too mighty for their faculties ; 
and that disappointment and oblivion await their toilsome la- 
bours. 

Among the superintending figures of the scene was one, that, 
unlike that of the possessor of the horology, (who only moved 
in ^ direct line from the east,) wandered over the whole field. 
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except that enveloped in the cloud. ^ She was chiefly employ- 
ed about those objects upon which the rays of the mirror were 
immediately directed ; and seemed equally delighted with the 
exposure of hypocrisy, and the vindication of abused worth. 
Sometimes, indeed, she would linger behind, to alter the co- 
lours, in which some prominent characters were portrayed, 
and to aid the efforts of the painters ; but her assistance was 
often rendered ineffectual by other figures, which, although 
they shrunk from her frown, often succeeded in preventing her 
success. With one painter, the enchantress Adulation was al- 
ways present, and placed in his hands, none but the most bril- 
liant colours. Another constantly dipped his pencil in a dye, 
presented to him by the fiend of party spirit. A third lis- 
tened only to the su^estions of interest ; and I observed that 
none showed a sincere and single devotion to their guides, 
excepting those who were employed in the most remote 
parts of the field, which were inaccessible to these miRor 
spirits. 

Bj the enticing and benign smile which played in the coun- 
tenance of this figure ; by the directness of her movements, 
and the constant and universal power she was exerting upon 
all the objects before me, I recognized the form of Truth ; 
and drawing near, I thus addressed her : — O Goddess, thou 
that ever deignest to hearken to mortals, answer the prayer of 
one, who has listened fearlessly to thy instructions ; who ad- 
mires thee, and thee only, as devoid of the deceit of thy sex ; 
and who adopts thy maxims without caring for the result, and 
explain to him the wonders which he gazes upon. Young 
man, said she, this plain is the field of history : the cloud in the 
west is the veil of futurity : the figure, before whose footsteps 
it retires, is Time ; — behind him he leaves the events that 
have transpired, and the personages who have existed in past 
ages ; and those laborious persons employed in restoring their 
colours, and preventing their decay, are antiquarians and his- 
torians. They assist Time in developing the true springs of 
human actions, and in displaying the characters of the princi- 
pal agents, separated from that false lustre, with which tempo* 
ral power or party favour may have infested them. 

By their joint efforts, a sort of moral justice is performed . 
upon their reputations ; and they are stripped of their borrow- 
ed or stolen ornaments, without any aid from their panegy- 
rists, who, during their lives assured them of unfading renown. 
Such flattery affords no protection from the consuming test of 
the horology, or the rigid scrutiny of the historian, who solicits 
my assistance. Saints become fanatic madmen ; conquerors 
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degenerate into robbers, and seem quite as insane ; scholars 
prove pedants, and wits turn into buffoons ; while the mass of 
mankind sink into the original nothingness from which tbej 
sprung. 

Sometimes portions of a character, worthy preservation, be- 
come so interwoven with doubtful qualities, that they can- 
not be separated, but must be all preserved together. Then 
is it, that the painful efforts of the historian are devoted to 
impart a false gioss to the worse features, so as to heighten 
the effect of the whole pbrtrait. These, however, are seldom 
successful, but generally produce a contrariety of opinion, 
which, in time, results in the exposure of what is deserving of 
reprobation. 

Thus, James of England soon lost his reputation for learn- 
ing, and was universally condemned as a weak and despicable 
monarch, in whose character the pedant and dastard alternately 
predominated. Louis the Great has changed his warlike cha- 
racter for that of a sensualist and a bigot. Transformations 
of this kind are constantly taking place around you. 1 looked 
at those that she pointed out, but the development of their 
motives and character so shocked my moral feeling, that I 
dare not reveal to this generation the secret springs of those 
actions which they admire in the leaders of the people, and 
the rulers of the state. Let time disclose them, and posterity 
judge. 

My attention to the field, and to my instructress had hitherto 
been so great, that I had not observed several of her attend- 
ants, who each bore a large telescope. Upon expressing my 
curiosity at this sight, I was informed, that to these attendants 
were committed the various departments of ancient history ; 
and that their telescopes possessed the peculiar faculty of pre-» 
senting events exactly as they transpired, without any of the 
false colouring of human prejudice. The incorrect statements 
of historians, the adulation of pensioned orators and poets, 
were wholly overlooked; and characters were seen stripped of 
all artificial covering, and actions separated from their osten- 
sible motives. 

From one of these attendants, who was caressing an eagie, 
that she wore upon her wrist, as falcons were formerly worn, 
I took a telescope, which was habitually directed towards the 
seven hilled city ; and eagerly looking through it to see those 
godlike forms that presided over her councils and armies, was 
humbled to find that so much of our veneration for that re- 
public was owing to our imperfect knowledge of their actions 
ajad motives. The most prominent feeUng that I could disco- 
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ver, and indeed that which exclusively controlled their public 
councils, was a desire to extend the limits of the Roman em- 
pire. 

To this passion every thing was rendered subservient. The 
energies of all its citizens were directed to this end ; and, upon 
its attainment, the senate depended for its treasure, the com- 
manders for their reward, and the populace for subsistence. 
Its whole history, in the eye of truth, presented but an unva- 
ried series of military usurpation and unjust domination. In- 
dependent nations were invaded, and their unoffending citizens 
massacred, to render the Roman name pre-eminent. Patriotic 
leaders and monarchs, who, with surpassing skill and courage^ 
had contended against this fury of universal sway, were exiled 
from their country, and pursued with inveterate rage through 
every clime, until they found a refuge from the power of the 
republic, in a voluntary death. • 

From the Tarpeian mount rose a temple, on which was in- 
scribed, " To the Power of Rome.'' Here were employed 
spme of the most distinguished painters, all striving to array 
it in false colours. The horology itself seemed to assist, by 
shedding its rays profusely upon the military courage, the un> 
bending fortitude, and political wisdom, of those by whom it 
was erected ; that their tyranny, rapacity, cruelty and injus- 
tice were thrown into the shade, and rendered scarcely visi- 
ble. It, however, presented a very different appearance, when 
viewed through the telescope. Every thing that was based 
upon injustice, military usurpation, or violence^ proved unable 
to withstand the scrutiny of the gUss. . 

Pillars, which appeared to beits chief supporters, tottered and 
fell ; here a wing severed itself from the building; and at last, 
the whole front was prostrated, with a horrible crash, to the 
earth, and displayed the inmost recesses of the temple. 

The brilliant picture was reversed ; — corruption presided in 
their halls of justice ; sensuality at their banquets ; and vio- 
lence in their political assemblies. No projects were there 
entertained to enlighten the public mind, <^ to develop the 
resources of the empire ; to make their ciYizej^s industrious, 
or their subjects happy: but all were strivings extend the 
bounds of the republic, and to extort from the impoverished pro- 
vinces the fruits of their labour, to lavish upon the unhallowed 
sports of the imperial city. The chambers were filled with 
debauchery and cruelty ; while in the outer courts were pre*- 
sented the tragedies, performed by their consuls and prefects 
in the provinces. * The ruins of Carthage were scattered at 
the very foundation of the temple, and the flames of Saguntum, 

^Vol.LNo^HL <m 
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Xanthus and Jerusalem, rose from the feet of the presiding 
genius, and filled the rooms with smoke and pollution. 

Disgusted with the horrihle sight, I hastily relinquished the 
telescope, and taking up another, marked Church History, 1 ap- 
plied myself to the examination of a department, in which I 
felt conscious of finding truth and certainty. There, said I, I 
may surely trust to the representations of history ; for, on 
this important suhject, nothing can be left to doubt, especially 
where error* in opinion are visited with inevitable punishment. 
But scarcely had 1 applied my eye to the glass, ere 1 witnessed 
a scene so entirely different from what I had been taught to ex- 
pect, that the glassdropt from my hand, and I exclaimed, '' Ihave 
mistaken theinstrument, and unwittingly blundered upon the hisr 
tory ofcivil wars, and successful impostures." " Ye^ung man, said 
my instructress, judge not too rashly — you are looking upon the 
history of human religion : when it was given by Providence to 
man, it was intended to mend his life, to soften his heart, and 
to fit him to perform his duties here and hereafter : but men 
have used it as an excuse for their cruelty and pride ; and 
have arrogantly invaded the province o^f Heaven, by condemn- 
ing the faith of their fellows, and punishing any deviation from, 
their own." 

Unwilling to continue an investigation so pregnant with 
mistakes and disappointments, I turned to her and exclaimed^ 
*' The past is but the record of follies and crimes : show me 
the future, that I may find something on which my eyes can 
rest with pleasure ; remove the veil of futurity, and give me 
to look upon the events beneath it." " Thy wish shall be grati- 
fied,*^ said she, " now look." 

1 turned to the left, and the cloud was rapidly retiring, while 
Time seemed to be sinking to the ground, as if annihilated by 
some superior power. 

Character and events innunicrable thronged upon my vi- 
sion. As soon as I recovered from my surprise, I cast my 
eyes upon a portion of the field, whicii, from the dense popu- 
lation, the fortified- towns, and the manners of its inhat»tants, I 
knew to be Europe. 

Here extraordinary changes were taking place : kings and 
nobles were standing in silent dismay, and watching the pro- 
gress and power of public opinion. A detestation of existing 
establishments, founded upon a consciousness of oppression^ 
and their unfitness for a more advanced state of society, than 
that in which they were adopted, prevailed among the mass 
of the people. The piiblic burdens, necessary for their sup- 
port, had become too heavy to be hornej and actually crush- 
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ed the lower classes into the earth. In this state of sufiering, 
the ordinary affairs of life were neglected, and the political 
regeneration of society became the business of all conditions 
of men. 

While the party interested in the continuance of these abu- 
ses was employed in justifying its right to peculiar privileges, 
the multitude were convinced of the injustice of the claim, by 
actual endurance of the intolerable burdens to which it sub- 
jected them. At length their eyes were opened upon the 
chains by which their energies had been restrained. Reason 
had demolished the priestcraft and Jawcraft which had misled 
them ; and they rose, en mas^e, to vindicate their natural privi- 
leges-. The conilict between power and right, between tlie 
machinery of government, and the freedom of the people, was 
not long condned to argument-r-it soon assumed a more serious 
character, and resulted in an appeal to arms. 

In some countries, the subjects, enlightened by civilization^ 
and irritated by the injustice of their rulers, expelled them, 
without difficulty, from their thrones. In other kingdoms, 
newer in history, and where time had not so fully evinced the 
incompatibility of barbarous institutions, with a civilized state, 
the people, still submissive to their prejudices, were led by 
their nobles to crush the liberal party. Long was the conflict, 
and for a time victory seemed doubtful ; but when the aristo- 
cratic party triumphed, they found no security in success, 
and were obliged carefully to guard against the progress of 
these contagious opinions, which constantly reduced the num- 
ber of their supporters. One rebellion was suppressed, only 
to give birth to a more extensive conspiracy ; for the people 
would be content with nothing less than freedom. On the 
other side, the friends of liberal opinions lost no courage in de- 
feat. Driven from various kingdoms, they sought refuge in 
obscurity, where they rallied their forces for a more desperate 
conflict. Neither were they without extraneous support. 
They vindicated their cause by appealing to the glory and hap- 
piness of a new world, governed upon the principles of free- 
dom and equality. They showed that the people might be 
free, and the government steadfast and strong in the affections 
of its citizens, and in the principles by which it was adminis- 
tered. 

In the foremost rank of these glorious illustrations of a new 
and more perfect system, I saw my own country : to her, the 
persecuted and oppressed of all nations looked for encourage- 
ment in their afflictions, and for an asylum from their enemies. 
Her existence as a republic, and the liapjjiness and prosperity 
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of her citizens, disproved the calumnies of those who declaim- 
ed against democratic frenzy, and the inability of the people 
to govern themselves. 

Occasionally, combinations of leading men would be formed 
against the popular principle, and symptoms of disorder would 
appear ; but the independent spirit of the people resisted every 
attempt at usurpation, and their returning good sense checked 
all tendencies to anarchy. 

Upon my first casting my eyes upon this quarter, 1 discover* 
ed a number of individuals erecting a bridge over a ditch, to a 
building, upon which was written, " the Citadel of Power." 
Its incongruous arches rested upon party prejudices ; and, from 
the slips of paper which were fluttering on every side of it, I 
ascertained that its materials were chiefly composed .of pri- 
vate correspondence, and intercepted letters. Over the prin- 
cipal arch were written these letters, in an unknown tongue. 
KATKors 2r2THM. It finally was completed, and the build- 
ers, preceded by a goodly personage, began, in solemn pro- 
cession, to march to the goal of their desires ; but hardly had 
they reached the key stone of the bridge, when it sunk be- 
neath their weight ; they fell with its ruins ; the torrent of pub- 
lic indignation swept over them, and they appeared no more. 
After this manifestation of the power of the people, their tri- 
umph was complete. Demagogues, who had abused their 
favour, were gradually exposed ; and experience of their want 
of fidelity had begotten suspicion and distrust of all boastful 
pretenders. A just confidence in those who had always per- 
formed their public duties with talent and honesty, succeeded 
to an ephemeral affection, excited by the often reiterated, and 
always deceitful professions of respect for the people, by those 
who made political power their sole aim, and party machine- 
ry the sole means of exciting and guiding public opinion. • 

Talent and industry triumphed over impudence and in- 
trigue ; and the government was administered with purity, and 
upon its original principles. Public opinion, rightly informed, 
became the guide and support of alh public measures, and the 
people, governed by the rulers of their own choice, were pros- 
perous and contented* 

At this sight, the oppressed and enslaved in every quarter 
gained new courage; and casting off their shackles, they turned 
upon their tyrants with irresistible fury. The shouts of free- 
dom yet ring in my ears, which they gave as they advanced to 
each successive triumph, and as the hosts of despotism scat- 
tered before them, and the structures of feudalism and super- 
stition fell in ruins beneath their efforts. While I yet gazed, 
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my ^yes fell upon the servile population of the American Ar- 
chipelago. There were sown the seeds of a more extensive 
and total revolution ; but while the fermentation was going on, 
and just on the point of exploding, I called to mind the south- 
em section of my. own country, and started from my seat to 
warn my countrymen of their danger. In an instant, the cloud 
reappeared and covered the left: of the field. 1 heard the 
rustling of the wings of time, and on turning, discovered that 
he stood with his scythe (which I had not before observed) 
raided in the act of cutting me pflf. My efforts to escape the 
impending blow disturbed my slumbers, and I found myself 
still sitting in my summer-house. The field of history, and the 
veil of futurity, had disappeared, and I saw nothing but the 
majestic Hudson placidly flowing through the fertile valley 
above the Highlands. Time, however, had been busy, for 
upon entering the house, I found that the family had gone to 
bed^ and left me, supperless, to follow their example. 


HORACE, BOOK III. CARM. 6. 

O Borne ! for faults aocestral, Dot our own, 

In tears and blood thy children must atone ! 

For many a desolate temple, mouldering fane, 
And dedicated shrine, black with unseemly smoke : 

When thou didst bear thine honours vast, less vain, 

As holden from the gods, began thy reign. 
With their neglected rites, behold thy sceptre broke. 

Behold, on sad Hesperia, at their will, 

Descends the accumulated weight of ill ! 

0^^ legions twice the Parthian hath o'ercome. 
And back repelled the assault, with no good omens made ; 

Proud of his trophies, haste the victors home. 

Hung with the spoils of once imperial Rome, 
On their barbaric rings, glittering with new parade. 

Fierce on the state, torn with intestine feud, 

The Dacian urges, and the iCthiop rude ; 

This with huge navies scours the groaning main ; 
And this obscures the sky, hurtling his arrowy cloud ; 

Ages, in crimes prolific, with the stain 

Of unchaste nuptials, first defiled the vein 
Of ancient blood and race, and names once high and proud.i 

From this base fountain, ruin,, like a flood, 
O'erwhelms our country and her sons with blood. 
And luxury o'er the manners rules supreme ; 

The girl must learn, to tread the soft Ionian measure, 
And wind to wanton sounds the pliant limb, 
lit each voluptuous poise ; and the first dream. 

Of her most tender ye^rs, roves to Qulicensed pleasure. 
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A matrcm now,, her jowag gallants fihe seeks, 

What time her lord with druDken wassail reeks ; 

Nor chmce of suitors, will her gifts withhold 
Till night, but even before her conscious spouse will rise, — 

Called by the factor, or the captain bold 

Of Spanish ship,*-to whom her charms are sold 
Dearly ; — at aoy price, her shame the witling buys. 

Not from such parents sprung the youthful brave, 

Who dyed with Afric's reddest blo6d the wave» 

Pyrrhus and g^eat Autiocbus overthrew, 
And the dread Hannibal, whom not the Alps could stay ; 

But men, to rustic soldiers born, who grew 

From labour strong, and well obedience knew, 
Taught by the matron stern of undisputed sway ; 

Who, when the livelong day, they'd plied their toil, 

Turning with Sabine spades, the cumbrous soil. 

Bade them huge billets hew and faggots bind , 
Though then the mountains cast their lenghthening shadows far» 

WMle the sun set their burnished steeps behind, 

And the tired steer the weary yoke resigfned. 
And the sweet hour of rest came with the sinking ear. 

O Time ! destroying with each passing hour I 

What good escapes thy dow consuming power ? 

Each age beholds a more degenerate race ; — 
Worse than our grandsires' proved our father's darkening day ; 

They left a generation yet more base. 

And we, to swell the annals of disgrace, 
Beget a progeny, of every vice the prey. 

BOOK III* CARM. 13. 

Blandusian font ! whose glassy stream 

Still gushes ever bright and clear ! 
To thee the mantling bowl, 1 deem. 

With flowers, the fairest of the year, 
Crowned gayly, often should be poured, 
And with due rites thy nymph adored. 

And on the morn, to thee shall fall 

A kid, whose horns are budding newly ; 
Who dreams of many a love, and all 

Maintained in noble conflict duly ; 
But with thy basin's mirror bright. 
Shall his red-flowing blood unite. 

The raging dogstar's sultry heat 

Can pierce not in thy loved recess, 
When oft the herds delighted meet. 

And thy refreshing coolness bless. 
The steer forgets his cumbrous share. 
And still the wandering sheep come there. 

With classic fountains shall thou vie,' 
1 f not in vain thy poet sings ; 
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Nor be the oak forgot, tiiat bigfa 

Above tbe rocks oVsr-arching' springs ; 
From whence thy sparkling waters fau, 
Welling witii murmurs musical. 


TO THE EVENING STAR* 

Pale melancholy star ! who shed^st thy beams 

So mildly on my brow, pure as the tear 

A pitying angel sheds o'er earthly sorrow. 

I love to sit by thy sweet light, and yield 

My heart to its strange musings, wayward dreams 

Of things inscrutable, and soaring thoughts. 

That would aspire to dwell in yon high sphere. 

I love to think that thou art a bright world 

Where bliss and beauty dwell— where never sin 

Has entered, to destroy the brightest joys 

Of its pure holy habitants. HTis sweet 

To fancy such a quiet, peaceful home, 

All innocence and purity, and love. 

There the first sire still dwelb, with all his race ; 

From his loved eldest bom, to the sweet babe 

Of yesterday. There gentle maids are seen, 

Fair as the sun, with all that tenderness, 

So sweet in woman, and soft eyes that beam 

Pure ardent love, but free from passion's stain. 

There all have high communfon with their God, 

And tho* the fruit of knowledge is not pluck'd, 

Yet doth its fragrance breathe on all around. 

Oh ! what can faaowledge give to recompense 

The happy ignorance it cost ? Man lost 

His Heaven to gain it What was his reward ? 

Sweet Star ! can those in thy bright sphere behold 

Our fallen world ?— do they not weep to see 

Our blighting sorrow ? and do they not veil 

Their brows in shame, to see Heaven's choicest gifts 

Profaned by maddening passions ? 

Surely this world is now as beautiful 

As Hwas in earliest prime ; — the earth still blooms 

With flowers and bnlUant verdure, — the dark treesi 

Are thick with foliage, and the mountains tower 

In proud sublimity : the waters glide 

All smoothly o'er the flower-enamelled mead» 

Or dash o'er broken cliffs, flinging their spray 

In high fantastic whirls. Surely 'tis fair 

As it could before the wasting tfood 

Had whelmed it. Go ye forth and gaze upon 

The face of nature : all is peaceful there; 

And yet a strange, sad feeling strikes the heart. 

Soon man will tread tbesetoo— cities will rise 

Where now the wild bird sings : thousands will dwell 

Where all is loneliness ; but will it be 

More beautiful f No ! where the wild flowers spring ; 

Where nought but the birdls note is heard, we m^y 
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Find friends in every leaf. Each simple flower 
Speaks to the heart, and fills it with the sweet. 
Soft tenderness of childhood; but vain man 
Makes it a peopled wilderness., The blight 
Of disappointment and distrust is found, 
Wherever man has made his troubled home ; 
And the most fearful desert is the spot 
Where he best loves to dwell. 
Oh ! let me hope while gazing on thy light, 
Sweet Star! that yet a peaceful home is left, 
For those sad spirits who have found this world 
All sin and sorrow — haply in thy sphere 
I yet may dwell, when cleansed from all the stains 
Of passions that too darkly dwell within 
This throbbing heart. Oh ! had I early died, 
I might have been a pure apd sinless child 
In some sweet planet ; and my only toil 
I To light my censer by the sun's bright rays, 
And fling its fire forever towards the throne 
Of the Eternal One ! Now I am doomed 
To painful suffering. All my hours of joy 
Were long since spent, and nought is left me now 
But a wild waste of sorrow ! Be it so » I, 


SPRING. , 

• 

Hail fairest of the circling year ! 
Oh ! lend sweet spring a list'ning ear ! 
From the winds thy healthful throne. 
Breathe o'er the lyre a cheering tone ; 
Now briskly swelling from the west. 
Let the soft breeze the harp invest ; 
The gentle south wind lend its aid, 
And musick soft the strings pervade ; 
The ruthless north and eastern quire, 
Forbid to strike the feeble lyre : 
For milder gales demands the spring, 
And winter's not the theme I sing. 

Now melt the ice and frozen chains 
Of winter, by the vernal rains. 
The swelling streamlets o'er the steep 
Bounding, in sparkling torrents leap ; 
The seas with ships and navies groan, 
By breezes borne to either zone ; 
The city from the rising sun, 
'Till evening twilight has beg^n. 
Echoes with sound of artizan. 
And all the busy hum of man. 

Oe'r arid plains with hopeful toil, 
The farmer irrigates the soil : 
The gentle ox, with patient load. 
Advances, 'neath the ploughman's goad^ 
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While o^er the fields, andg^y parteire. 

The fiow^rets sweet perfume the air ; 

The cypress shoots its flowers above, 

And reigns the empress of the grove ; 

The fair magnolia decks the g^ade 

In richest livery arrayed ; 

The sweet briar scents the breath of night, 

And every plant inspires delight. 
No more old winter^ iron sway^ 
\ Will nature or the year obey ; 

The gentle spring ascends her throne, 
And liberty is heard alone !-~ 
In dark and pensive solitude, 
By winding streams, or lonely wood | 
Or near men's quiet still retreats. 
The robin's note the morning greets ; 
* nrhe lark and blue-bird with him vie, 

In plaintive notes and melody ; 
While in the silent, shady grove, 
Tlie thresher tunes his song of love ; 
And when his middle course the sun. 
With fiery steeds and wheels, has run, 
Tlie bunting, io his upward flight, 
Pours out his music of delight. 

When evening steals with silent tread. 
And hastes her mantle round to spread ; 
When Luna rules the pensive hour, 
And Phoebus abdicates his power. 
The night-hawk mounts his car on high, 
And soars sublimely to the sky ; 
Then in his rapid course descends, 
^nd with his wings the whirlwind rends }, 
Ascending next with gentler flight, 
He claims the empire of the ni^t. 

Now o'er the flowery meads of May, 
The fire-fly trims his watch-light gay ; 
While every herb with falling dew 
At evening tide is bathed anew. 

Oh ! nature, here the muse would rest! 
Thy beauties are alone expressed 
In these thy scenes, where summer gales^ 
With waving com and blooming vales^ 
And autunm with her golden horn, 
Pouring fruits and ripened com. 
And winter with her tyrant king. 
Yield the palm to gentle q)ring ! 
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THE DOCTOU m'HENRY SCHOOL OF ROMANCE. 

We were much puzzled to decide upon the school of novel 
writers, to which the prolific author of the " Wilderness" be- 
longs ; but, upon due consideration, have come to the conclu- 
sion, that he is not to be disposed of in this way. He is a lit- 
tle unknown himself; a great original ; and a critic to boot. 
His tub stands on its own bottom ; and he stands in it alone. 
His school is his own ; and his works are unsusceptible of 
being classified under the banner of any living novelist. They 
are not to be judged by comparison with those of others, but 
by their own actual and unique merits. " None but them- 
selves can be their parallels." 

With a view of illustrating the character of the Doctor's 
school, we shall give an account, so far forth as we are able, of 
his recently published novel, O'Halloran,* which we have ac- 
tually read all through, and suppose to be a fair specimen of 
the Doctor^s powers. It is proper to mention, that we have 
noticed an imitation of the manner of Scott ; to wit, that he 
has garnished the heads of his chapters with sundry scraps of 
poetry, manufactured by himself. As the Doctor is original 
in every thing else, he should not condescend to copy in this 
particular. 

The leading characteristic of the style of his school^ 
is, that it is off-hand and extemporaneous. Possibly, some 
of this book may have never been in manuscript, but have 
been composed, like Mr. Wooler's paragraphs, at the type 
fount. The plot seems to be made as it goes along ; which is, 
indeed, the most natural way ; and the same in which events 
usually turn up in the world we live in. The only objection 
we can perceive to this mode of doing business, is, that it may 
sometimes give rise to inconsistencies in character or incident. 
For instance, Mr. O'Halloran, the principalcharacter of this no- 
vel, who, at the commencement, is a very goodnatured sort of an 
old gentleman, in the middle of it becomes savage and ugly and 
tyrannical. In fact, he behaves very improperly indeed. He 
afterwards reforms. We may, however, be mistaken as to; 
the alleged inconsistency in this character. Perhaps the au- 
thor intended to describe a well-meaning old fellow, with no 
extraordinary complement of brains ; in which case, his impro- 
per conduct might be ascribed to the potatoe part of his num- 
skull : a chraniological feature, which all the characters in the 
novel possess. ^ 

* O'Halloran, or the Insurgent Chief. An Irish Historical Tale of 
1798. 2 voU. Philadelphia.s H. C. Carey and I. Lea. 
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But to proceed to business. We shall give a rapid account 
of this story, and a few specimens of the author's manner* 
Mr* Edward Barrymore, in his twenty-second year, A. D, 
1 797, having quitted Trinity College, where, says the author, 
he had '^ finished his education," got permission from his fa- 
ther to take a ride to the northern part of Ireland, to look at 
the scenery and things in that quarter* '^ It was in the after- 
noon of a very fine day, in the month of May, 1797, when he 
arrived at the promontory of Bally -gaily ." Here he was going 
to fetch a walk along the beach, when he saw an old gentle- 
man and a young lady, with whom he fell immediately in love, 
advancing towards him. He heard a great noise, and they 
suddenly disappeared. This non-plussed him, and he deter- 
mined to see the end of this business : so he sat down on a 
stone, and, pulling out of his pocket Dryden's Vii^il, (which 
he preferred to the original, on account of its being easier to 
read, than the crabbed and outlandish headien Latin in which 
that is written,) be began to read about Dido and £neas, and 
their incorrect behaviour during a thunder storm, until he for- 
got where he was* It grew dark, and the tide began to leak 
into his pumps ; and there he was sitting up against a tall 
rock, with the ocean roaring up to him, in a very unpleasant 
manner. He jumped into the water, in order to swim back to 
Ae place where he first descended. This, however, was no 
such easy matter, and he was going to be drowned, when the 
old gentleman, whom he had before seen, called out to him 
in good Irish, ^^ Swim a little more to the right, and out to sea ; 
I shall help you." 

On coming to his senses, be finds himself in the cottage of 
one of Mr. O'Halloran's tenants, (the gentleman who should 
help him ;) and that he has been nursed, during his insensibihty, 
by Miss Ellen O'Halloran, the grand-daughter of the chieftain* 
Her father, Mr. Hamilton, having killed a gentleman in a duel, 
had been outlawed ; and her mother having died, she bore her 
grandfather's name, by particular desire. The hero, (Mr. 
Barrymore,) being of a high tory family, and finding that his 
politics would not suit his new acquaintances, becomes doixies- 
*ticated in their castle, under the name of Middleton. He soon 
makes ^an acquaintance with Ellen's father, who was living in- 
cognito in the neighbourhood, under the name of old Saunders { 
and was nnknown even to his father-in-law and daughter. He 
went about very ragged and dirty, with a pouch hanging at his 
girdle, to receive " such small donations as were forced upon 
him by the country people." He was aUo a very " sensible 
man, and somewhat of a literart/ dispositiop*" Mr. Barrymore 
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loon adds to tbie number of his associates a crazy poet, also in 
love with Miss Helen, and a beggar woman ; gets in lore^ over 
head and ears ; and finds that his proposed father-in-law is at 
the head of tfie malcontents in that part of the country, and 
bids fair to be hanged very soon. The hero, however, is de* 
termined, at all events, not to be hanged in his company ; and 
rejects all overtures made to him, to become a ^' United Irish- 
man/^ He is, nevertheless, near getting into a scrape very 
foon, by being with Mr. O'Halloran at a fair. George M' Cla* 
verty, Esq., a justice of the peace, tells him it is '' a damned 
suspicious acquaintance." He still, notwithstanding such 
broad hints, and a plot to murder him, haunts Mr. O'Kalloran's 
house, and that of his sister, Mrs. Brown, until he becomes an 
object of suspicion to the insurgent party ; and old Saunden 
advises him seriously to make himself scarce. .This he re* 
solves to do ; but when it is too late. His person is seized, 
and he is locked up in the hole in the rocks, where O'Halloraii 
and his grand-daughter had disappeared, on his first seeing them* 
Here he enjoys the society of a French emissary, alt^ in love 
with Miss Ellen, and two newspaper editors, who kept a pri- 
vate oiBce there. They asked him to take some tea and 
punch ; lent him a magazine to read ; read him lectures oa 
agriculture and manufactures ; and treated him with great po* 
liteness. Edward being thus in limbo, the Frenchman takes 
occasion to make love to Miss Ellen, in such a way, that old 
Saunders is obliged to knock him down, and hurt him very 
badly, to make tnm let her go. Six months now pass on ; du- 
ring which time the printing office belonging to the concern i» 
broken up, the plot against the government ripens, and the hero 
is still held in custody. But the more they kept him there, 
the more he would not be a United Irishman ; and Mr. O'Hal- 
loran consents that he shall be sent to France, by a private 
conveyance, as su^ested by the Frenchman, who intends to 
cut his throat on the passage. Ellen has intimation of this 
project, and being unwilling that her lover should be thus 
" floored by that ere bloody Frenchman,"* contrives to get 
into the cave, and present him with ^' an exact duplicate of the 
clothes she tiien wore ;" and thus he effects his escape. He 
goes back to his friends ; and Ellen, after a little tiff with her 
grandfather about her conduct in the escape, gets fallen in love 
with by another gentleman. Sir Geoffrey Carebrow. This 
was very ridiculous in Sir Geoffrey ; for, as the elegant and 
amiable Miss Maria Agnew, Ellen's friend, observed, page 223, 

* '* O, Jack ! Vm flowed by that ere bloody Frenclimas.^ — Byron, 
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^^lyhat had an old half-rotten fellow of fifty to do with a fresh 
blooming damsel of nineteen ? It was truly abominable*'' 
Notwithstanding his half-rottenness, however, Sir Geoffrey be* 
came most devouringly enamoured of this cruel fair one, who 
would have nothing to say to him. He, therefore, has recourse 
to the grandfather, to whom he pretends ardent patriotism, 
and lends 60,000 pounds on mortgage, at ten per cent., by 
way of giving him a proof of his disinterestedness ; which was so 
effectual, that Mr* O'Halloran determines to give hint his grand-^ 
daughter, with or without her own consent, and allows hef 
QtAy a week to make up her mind to submission* Old Saun* 
ders now thinks it high time to interfere ; and, by disclosing 
himself, as the father of Ellen, to O'Halloran, forbids the bansw 
Upon this. Sir GeoiTrey threatens to jockey the grandfather 
oat of 20,000 pounds, not yet advanced on the mortgaged pre- 
mises, and also '^ to discover on the United Irishmen." (p.. 
SSd.) Neither would he give up his pursuit of EUeiT ; but^ 
after an ineffectual attempt to carry her off*, which was of 
course prevented by her lover in disguise, he succeeds in cap- 
turing her, and is on the point of accomplishing his diabolical 
object, when she is again rescued by Mr. Barrymore, alias 
MiddletOQ. Sir Geoffrey is now put in the cave, in his turn, and 
treated very scurvily, until he gives up the 20,000 pounds ; 
and Mr. Barrymore again returns to his friends. 

The insurrection now breaks out in all its horrors. But our 
limits do not permit us to dwell on the historical part of this 
romance; neither are we disposed to speak with levity of any 
thing relating to the times, when so many brave men perished 
on the field and on the scatfold, for a conscientious resistance 
to arbitrary oppression. To wind up, therefore, the tangled 
skein of Dr. M'Henry's narration : Mr. O'Halloran is released 
nt the foot of the gallows, and the pardon is brought by Ellen's 
lover. Her father is restored to his freedom, and gains a title 
and estate, by his brother's being found dead in a ditch. " The 
coroner's jur5^ returned a verdict of death by drunkenness.' '• 
{vol, ii« p. 147.) The manner of this gentleman's demise^ 
might seem to be a gratuitous embellishment by the Doctor; if 
there were any accounting for the expedients of your imagi- 
native noveliste. Sir Geoffrey is shot by some of the atraggling 
insui^ents ; and dies very penitent, bequeathing a large part of 
hif fortune to Ellen, and giving up his mortgage, principal and 
interest. The hero's father is mortally wounded in battle ; 
and all difficulties being removed, the tale might be expected 
to close. But the second volume not yet having its requisite 
Complement of pages, we are regaled with several pleasing in- 
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cidents, by way of dessert. Edward's uncle, who is dying of 
grief for his brother's loss, wishes to see his nephew's intended 
bride. " You may," (says he to him, page 208.) '^deem such 
a desire as this whimsical ; and, perhaps, with regard to the 
lady, not altogether delicate. But it is surely rational that 
1 should be desirous to see the mother of the future Bar-^ 
rymores. From the lady my desire may be kept concealed ; 
consequently, no wound will be given to her delicacy.'' 
Ellen is accordingly produced, and shown to the uncle ; who 
was satisfied with her appearance, and shortly after expires. 
Edward takes occasion (page 182.) to give Ellen a kiss, which 
nearly blew up his hopes ; and he was only forgiven on faith- 
fully promising never to repeat the experiment. *' * To please 
my grandfather,' said she, (page 183.) 'I wilt overlook this 
piece of folly. But you must remember never again to treat 
me with such disrespect.' ' Never, never, my beloved,' he 
exclaimed.*' We have also a short courtship between the ele- 
gant Miss Maria Agnew, and a friend of the hero ; and with a 
circumstantial account of the wedding of the latter, this great 
moral tale is brought to a conclusion. 

We. advise all such readers as are fond of amusement, to 
read this book ; for there are really some very curious things 
to be found in it. We have no room to make extracts ; and, 
indeed, should be afraid so to do ; for the parts that have 
struck us as most entertaining, are the love scenes; and the 
Doctor's fancy sometimes gets quite too warm in describing 
them. Take, for example, page 144, vol. i., page 142, vol. ii., 
&c. Neither shall we make any comments on the grammatical 
peculiarities of the language ; as the Doctor, no doubt, intended 
to preserve the keeping of his romance, and support its Irish 
character. If he continues to write at the same rapid rate in 
which he has hitherto gone on, he will soon rival, in the num- 
ber of his works, the Scottish novelist ; and if he does not equal 
him in other respects, it will not be ' his fault, but his misfortune.' 


To the Editor of the Atlantic Magazine, 

Sir, 

Permit me, through the medium of your journal, to make 
an inquiry of some interest, as relates to the progress of the 
Fine Arts in this country ; and one, at the same time, not 
wholly unconnected with the public and political history of 
our nation. 

Who was Cerachi, and where is any authentic account of bis 
^^Q and works to be found ? 
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All that I can learn concerning him is, that he was a distin- 
guished Italian sculptor, (from what part of Italy I do not know,) 
who was in this country, about the period of the adoption of the 
federal constitution, and during the first presidency of Gene- 
ral Washington, when he executed a noble bust of Washing- 
ton, which, after having been purchased by the then Spanish 
minister, and carried to Spain, in the late convulsions 
of that country fell into the hands of an American gentle- 
man, was restored to this country, and is now in Philadel- 
phia. This, independently of its merits as a work of art, is 
said to be among the very best historical likenesses of Wash- 
ington. Though, by the way, it is becoming a curious subject 
of doubt, which for the benefit of posterity ought to be set- 
tled before the coteroporaries of Washington leave the stage, 
which among the difi'ering likenesses that Stuart, Trumbull, 
Peale and Pine, have given in portrait, and Cerachi and 
Houdon, in marble, is the true resemblance of that great- 
looking, as well as great man. 

Cerachi also executed the fine bust of General Hamilton, 
from which the common plaster casts in our houses are taken. 

There are also, in the academy of this city, good busts by 
him, of Governor Jay and Vice-President Clinton ; and I be- 
lieve there are to be found elsewhere, in this country, other 
busts of distinguished public characters. These were, doubt- 
less, the first works in statuary ever executed in the United 
States. He seems to have returned to Europe, in 1794 or 5, 
and I have been told, went to Paris, where he entered warmly 
into the party politics of the revolution, and died under the 
guillotine. He appears at some period of his life to have fol- 
lowed his profession in England, and is spoken of with respect 
in Malone's Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir Joshua, if I re- 
collect, sat to him. The excellence of his busts, and the truly 
classical character he gave to them, without losing the resem- 
blance, or running into any affectation, make it evident that 
he could not always have confined himself to that department 
of his profession, which, in those countries where statuary is 
cultivated, is justly regarded as being but a humbler depart- 
ment of the art ; in fact, it bears the same relation to such 
works of fancy, taste and skill, as those of Canova, as mere 
portrait does to historical composition in painting. It is there- 
fore probable that Cerachi must have left, somewhere in Eu- 
rope, greater works than are to be found here, unless he died 
young. 

There is probably somewhere to be found an authentic ac- 
count of his life and works ; if there is not, perhaps some of 
our elder artists or amateurs may be able to supply the defi- 
ciency. 
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AT FLUSHING, 

MAY 24th, MDCCCXXIV. 

'the relative rank and value of the different branches of hu- 
man knowledge are subject to continual fluctuations. At one 
time polemical divinity engrossed the attention of all Europe. 
This was succeeded by polemics of another sort; and none 
could hope to rise to honours and riches, without an intimate 
acquaintance with the military art. In later times, the con- 
nexion of the natural sciences with the wants and the comforts 
of mankind, has assigned them a more elevated rank; and the 
most powerful minds of Europe are now occupied with these 
sciences. It is not contended that every department of na- 
tural history is equally valuable or interesting. But it is plainly 
impossible to determine, a priori, the utility of any given in- 
quiry. The uses of chemistry and mineralogy are obvious to 
the most obtuse intellect. The value of other branches is not 
so evident ; and the philologist, who has spent many a weary 
hour in determining the value of a Greek particle, or the mer- 
chant who has been struggling through life between par and 
premium, will turn up a very lordly nose at the dissector of a 
snake, or the impaler of a butterfly. It would not be difiicult, 
however, to show that the investigation of even the humblest 
elass of created beings, will add as much to the stock of in- 
formation, with as definite svnd beneficial results, as perhaps 
any other branch of human knowledge. 

Of late years, the progress of the natural sciences has been 
rapid, beyond a parallel. The correction of nomenclature, 
the improved modes of analysis, the scrupulous accuracy of de- 
scription, and the gradual reform in classification, have all con- 
tributed to this happy change. The superficial and the super- 
annuated, those who, from habit, are averse to studying new 
systems, and those who are too indolent to examine them, are 
the only remaining obstacles to check the progress of science. 
TricorneHsm, a significant word, which we shall take the li- 
berty of transplanting into our Fredish vocabulary, we appre- 
hend, is likely to be revived in this country. The old gentle- < 
men of the cocked hat school are rousing from their slumbers; 
and, finding themselves neglected or overlooked by their 
younger and more active brethren, are determined to raise a 
dust, and recover their former notoriety. This we humbly 
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conceiye to have been the origin of the Linnsean Society of 
Paris* According to their creed, genera are natural, amd sci- 
ence has not advanced a single step since the days of Linnaeus^ 
A genuine Tricornerist will twaddle about the unnecessary 
multiplication of genera, and shrug up his shoulders at the men-' 
tion of Cuvier or Humboldt. 

To make a noise in the world, no plan is easier, (as we know 
in Gotham,) than to form a Society — ^but like simpletons, we 
are contented with a score of members, an equal number of 
officers, and a due proportion of honoraries and correspondents. 
They certainly order these things better in France ; for no 
American ever yet conceived a gigantic scheme like that of the 
Parisian Linnsean Society, which is no less than to establish co- 
lonies in every part of the civilized world, all dependent on the 
great (grand) mother, at Paris. Even our magnificent Atheneum 
sinks into insignificance, when compared with this brilliant 
creation of Gallic intellect. 

The members of the parent branch meet annually on the 
birth day of Linnaeus, and communications from all their colo- 
nies are paraded in endless succession. Count Lacepede, the 
president, delivers an eulogium on all the mighty uitknown, 
who have died during the year preceding. Ladies offer bou- 

Juets, and are elected by acclamation "associes libres.^' 
^oets recite their verses, and songs are sung, the whole " corps 
scientifique^' joining in full chorus. 

Aedificare casas, plostello adjung^ere mures, 
Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longa. 
Si quern delectet barbatum ; amentia Terset. 

We know of nothing more ridiculous than these exhibitions. 
In the retirement of their cabinets, the eccentricities of men of 
genius escape observation, and their little oddities, the result of 
enthusiasm in any pursuit, are passed over in silence. But 
when they step from the closet to the rostrum, and play fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven and the public, they must be 
viewed as public performers, and, of course, are fair subjects for 
criticism. With these few explanatory remarks, we proceed to 
give a hasty sketch of the last grand flourish, the nine days^ 
wonder, the Linnsean celebration at Flushing. 

We had been induced to assist at this scientific fete cham- 
petre, by divers alluring paragraphs in the daily papers. Ru- 
mour had been busy with her hundred tongues, and we were 
led to believe that all the beauty, wit, and fashion of New- York, 
would grace the f<pstival. For weeks previous, it was currently 
reported, that the Major General had issued a General Order, 
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inviting his troops to assist at the Celebration. Every steam* 
boat in port, (so the story ran,) was engaged to carry select 
and particularly genteel parties, who wished to avoid the in- 
conveniences of a mixed assembly* The great steam frigate 
was chartered to convey the three liberal professions ; and a 
strong detachment of marines would be stationed in different 
parts of the vessel, to preserve harmony and order. The ho- 
nourable board of brokers had chartered a vessel just from the 
stocks, and offered to accommodate the gentlemen of the banks 
for a small premium. The most taking part of the company, 
however, it was asserted, would be the whole corps of Con- 
tributors to the Atlantic, with appropriate banners, dresses 
and decorations. This last report particularly determined us 
to assist at the grand annual Linnaean celebration at Flushing. 

Busy rumour, however, had, as usual, prodigiously magniiied« 
We are confident of spealcing within bounds, when we assert, 
that there were less than fifty thousand persons present; and the 
brilliant assemblage of ladies, brokers, soldiers and physicians, 
had dwindled down to — but we anticipate. 

At eight o'clock, on the memorable twenty-fourth of May, we 
arrived ^t the Fulton Market, and elbowing our way through a 
greasy assemblage of watermen and boys, we were safely de- 
posited on board the steam-boat Linnaeus. The quarter deck 
was literally swarming with pretty faces ; and the members of 
the New- York Linncean Branch, with a sprig of the Linnaa 
horealis stuck gracefully in their hats, acted as masters of the 
ceremonies. In a few minutes, the boat left the wharf, the 
band striking up the appropriate air of Yankee Doodle, in 
honour of the Swedish naturalist. The ladies beat excellent 
time, and even the wheels of the steam-boat seenaed to strike 
in unison. It was, in fact, as a member of the Lunch observed, 
a MOVING spectacle ! Nothing occurred to destroy the pleasure 
of the voyage, except that several of the ladies were marvel- 
lously frightened by the appearance of a school of porpoises, 
gracefully disporting in the vicinity of Hell Gate. Upon being 
assured, however, that they were the harmless dolphins* of 
the poet, their fears were allayed ; and, in the course^of a few 
moments after, we arrived safely at our port of destination. 

The company, under the superintendence of the Linnsean 
members, were marshalled in Indian file, and marched to the 
*' neat and airy halP't of Mr Peck, which was tastefully deco- 

* It may be worth mentioning" that a question arose as to what g^enus 
and species these porpoises belonged. A Linnaean member, who was ap- 
plied to for information, answered, that " *pon honour he was notsufficientlj' 
acquainted with Botany to decide.^ 

t See the « Statesman," May 27th, 
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rated for the occasion. The two presidents of the hranch 
walked into the hall^ arm in arm, like the two redoubtable kings 
of Brentford ; and were scarcely seated, when a third presi- 
dent, who had been appointed to preside for this particular 
occasion, declared the society in session. The secretary 
opened a large trunk, and produced a huge package of letters ; 
which, as he informed us, were answers from dilierent august 
personages, to invitations to attend the celebration. Owing to 
the low voice of the secretary, we could only catch at inter- 
vals a few of the answers. Ira Hill thanked the society for 
their politeness, but was too much occupied with the centre of 
the earth, to care about what was transacting on its surface. 
Captain Symmes apologized for non-attendance, by stating, 
that the convexity of the earth, between Vandalia and Flush- 
ing, increased the distance so much, that he could not think of 
honouring them with his presence, unless they would pay his 
travelling expenses. He concluded by hinting, that should he 
find a shorter cut through the interior, (pf which he was very 
sanguine,) he would certainly make it a point to be with them. 
Rachel Bakery in a yerj short letter, thanked the Branch 
for their polite invitation ; and in three postcripts, (true wo^ 
man !) gave thirty reasons why she could not attend. An ad- 
ditional P. P. S. stated, that she had given over dreaming, but 
she was pleased to find that the society had taken it up. They 
would go far, she had no doubt, to illustrate scientific, if not 
devotional somnium. Miss Caraboo was studying the Rica- 
raw tongue with an eminent Aricaree professor, in the Uni- 
versity which, some time ago, sent a diploma to one of the Pre- 
sidents, Charles the Tenth of France could not come for want 
of funds; but promised to do something handsome for the 
Branch, when he should be restored to the throne of his ances- 
tors. A great man regretted his inability to be present at the 
celebration, but promised to carry the society's compliments, 
shortly, to Linnaeus himself. Some of the members expressed 
their doubts, whether it might not be dangerous to go in his 
company ; but all agreed, that the undertaking was magnani- 
mous. 

The president now announced, that, as the hour that gave 
birth to Linnaeus was at hand, he should request the com- 
pany to walk into the garden, where the ^^ prescribed rituaV^* 
would be celebrated. The ladies, accordingly, formed into a 
hollow square, and led by ,the Linnsean members, marched 
iqto the garden, which, in tpite even of newspaper pui^ng, i» 
really worth going fifty miles to visit. 

"^ Statesman, May S7th. 
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We now learned that the exercises of the day were actually 
to commence. The business at the " neat and airy hall,]' 
was merely a preliminary flourish — an anchovy for the deli- 
cate repast that was to follow. Accordingly, a member arose, 
and delivered, in good Miltonic blank verse, an eulogy on the 
life and writings of Linnaeus, of which the following lines af- 
ford but a faint and imperfect specimen. 

Why, some may ask, are we assembled here,* 
On this particular twenty-fourth of May, 
In preference to any other time ? 
ni tell you why, ladies and ^ntlemen ! 
Because, upon this day, about this hour, 
' There was a great man bom upon the earth. 

Greatness means different things ; and when applied 
To things inanimate, has reference 
To size ; and thus we say, a louse is little, . 
And a rhinoceros is very great ; 
But, to the mind, when we apply the term, 
It means a very different sort of thing. 

Homer was great : he wrote the Iliad, 
Also the Odyssey : he is v-ery dead. 
O what a pity ! V iroil too was great ; 
He flourished when Augustus reigned in Rome, 
And wrote the Aeneid. He too has gone dead ; 
But when the weeds, of which some specimens, 
Will shortly be presented, have choaked up,f 
With their rank growth, his tomb, his name will lire. 

Demosthenes and Cicero were great ; 
And, — tho' ' you'd scarce expect one of my age,* 
To know the fact-^fine pleaders in their day. 
CiESAR and Alexander were great captains ; 
And I am great at making eulogies. 

Franklin was great : he brought the lightning down 
Even from the clouds, and caught it on a spike, 
Gliding down which, into a water trough. 
He laughed to see the hissing thunderbolt, 
Quenched and put out, like hot shot in a tub4 


* See this poetry, done into prose, page 9th of the proce* verbal, of the 
^< celebration at Flushing." 

t See page 13th, of the " celebration." Much valuable information, on 
subjects connected with natural history, may be found in the address, c6n- 
lained in that and the preceding pages ; e. g. " William Tell, with aik 
arrow, is reported to have shot from the top of his son's head, the apple 
placed there by Governor Grisler, and by thit means saved his life," &c. 

J This idea is sublimely conveyed, in very elegant Latin, in a poem by 
M. Deirailly, which gained the prize at the ancient University of Parit. 

Summaque sulphureus jam turbo in tecta ruebat ; 
Kxcipit ilium auro prtefulgens ferrea cuspis. 
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F VLTON was great : he made his steamboats go 
Up the North River ; and the Chancellor ' 
Is great, who lets the others go along. 
And great was Solomon ; not so much because 
He ruled in Jewry, as because he was 
A gentleman particularly wise. 
. . So was LiNNJEUS great. This is his birth-day ; 
And here I stand to speak his eulogy, &c. 

The recitation of this poem was succeeded by rather a pro- 
ving account of a method of preserving hams, bj imraersii^ 
them in a concentrated solution of corrosive sublimate. The 
author assured us that bacon, preserved in this manner, will 
never be touched by any insect. He did not state whether he 
had tasted it himself : but as the design was rather to preserve 
the meat, than to prepare it for eating, perhaps he was right 
in not making the experiment. An elaborate disputation on 
that rare and beautiful plant, the Tripolium paradoxicum^ or 
fourJeaved clover, illustrated by a splendid transparency^ 
sixty feet high, was received with immense applause. The. 
fair artist, Miss — was elected A&acie libre by acclamation ^ 
and Misses — — and , who furnished the colours and var- 
nish, were placed on the list of honorary members. # 

During the excitement produced at this period, a young 
lady unfortunately fell among a parcel of raspberry and goose- 
berry bushes ; whence she was extricated by the prompt and 
chivalrous exertions of the same gentleman who formerly 
jumped into the Chesapeake bay, and rescued Miss -^ — ^ from 
a watery grave, in a high sea, when the steamboat was going 
at the rate of ten knots an hour. <^ 

An awful pause ensued. Another member arose, and after 
stating that he was totally unprepared, owing to his extensive 
correspondence, and his numerous avocations, he drew fronx 
bis pocket a curious manuscript, (something like Pope's autot 
graph of the lUad,) and commenced in a clear and manly tonQ^ 
the following 

Ladies and Gentlemen — At the earnest solicitation of the dis^ 
tinguished personage who this day presides over our festival, 
I have reluctantly consented to deliver an address, explanato-i 
ry of the objects of the society. 


■» <' ■ " L ■ m< II ' « < 


Detruditrutilos vis imperiosa paratam 

In foveam tractus ; flammasque baud sponte sequaoes 

Subjectissepelivit aquis-~ 

Franklinins placido sectirus suspicit ore. 
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The birthday of Linnaeus is a day of no ordinary momenta 
My enlightened audience will, doubtless, be gratified to learn, 
that the parent society at Paris have, at length, determined the 
true etymon of the name of the immortal Swede. His origin- 
al name was Lin or Linn ; but, as it is customary among the 
Scandinavians, to annex a Latin termination to the vernacular 
appellative, he is known to the learned world chiefly under 
the name of Linnaeus. Memorable instances of this kind are 
not wanting in our own highly favoured city, (excuse my par- 
tiality ; I ought to be a citizen of the world.) Thus we have 
Bogardus, Arcularius, &c. &c. altered from their primitives. 
— {applause). But not to exhaust the patience of my Frcdo- 
nian brethren, I beg leave to refer them, for a more am- 
ple elucidation of this subject, to the 4th vol. second hexade 
of the Medical Repository ; a work conducted for more than 
twenty years, by the person who now addresses you : a work, 
allow me to add, which is aharacterized by that ornament of 
science, the illustrious Carl Bang of Dusseldorf, as an " opus 
mirabile, gaza magna Naturoe,'' and other equally flattering, 
and perhaps not undeserved compliments. This recals to my 
mind an elegant Latin epistle, addressed to me, on the same 
work, by the venerable and immortal Wepferius, of Breda : 

Noscitur Ungue Leo : sed tu clarissim^ Mitchilli 

Evadis docto, nobilis ingeoio. 
IngeDium doctum monstrarunt edita scripta, 

Porro Hoc, ingenium nobile, laudat Opus. 
LaudatopiisquivisPhyseos scrutans bona Piscibusy 

Quod de moostrosis, ut scribere perpiacuit. 
Sic perg^ns scriptis famam amplificare, citato, 

Non tardo, scandes culmina celsa, grada.* 

(T%ree cheers from the ladies.) 


4«n 


* For the benefit of the country gentlemen, we subjoin a/r«« translation 
of the above. Of course it is the only species of translation that should be 
tderated in our free republic. 

We know the lion by his claw ; 
— — by lectures upon law, 

John Edwards by his scales ; 
John Randolph by his cap and quieu ; 
The Chancellor by his bird^s-eye view 

Of steamboats, per last mails ; 
Clinton, through speeches and canals ; 
Yates and Niagra by their falls, 

And Scoresby by his whales. 

But M that delightful being. 

*rhe only man on earth worth seeing ; — 
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The illastrious autocrat of all the Russias, in return for a 
copy of this work, has done me the honour of transmitting 
through the distinguished Count Nesselrode, and our highly 
respected minister, Mr. Pinckney, a splendid diamond ring, 
which was brought to this port by that experienced navigator 
Captain Josiah Barker, of the good ship Lady Gallatin* 

(Bravo I from all parUt of the Garden.) 

With regard to diamond, it is now supposed, fromi the ex- 
periments of the profound and accurate Silliman, that it may 
be obtained from the combustion of carbon. Some very in- 
genious and felicitous remarks, from the acute and distinguish- 
ed Van Uxen, of Georgia, would, however, seem to render 
this doubtful. Science expects much from the future labours 
of these celebrated chemists ofFredonia. — {Applause.) 

As an item of intelligence, I state, that our great and learn- 
ed citizen. Captain Obed Peabody, of the smack " Ten Sis- 
ters," with a liberality worthy of his enlarged mind, has pre- 
sented to the Cabinet, a most singular, and odd-shaped crea- 
ture.* It is the siren of Carolina, respecting which, there is^ 
at this moment, going on a memorable controversy, between 
the elaborate Cuvier of France, the erudite Ruscoui, of Italy, 
aind the highly gifted Screibers, of Vienna. The animal is a 
batracian reptile, or frog-formed crawler, and certainly pos- 
sesses both the lungs of the mammalia, and the gills of the 
piscatory tribe. Of this, I satisfied myself by actual dissec- 
tion, in the presienoe of those worthy and indefatigable anato-* 
mists. Doctors Trocar and Probang ; and that accomplished 
fisherman^ Mr. Sam Jones, of the Washington, late Bear mar- 
ket. — {Repeated acclamations.) 

In connection with this subject, I may mention, that a new 
edition of our National Pharmacopeia, is now in the press of 
those modem Elzivirs, the Messrs. Collins. My fellow-citi- 
zens may be assured, that its prosodial and posological merits 
will only be excelled by its typographical accuracy. — {Tumul" 
tuous approbation.) 

* Ltege-^creater. 


A solemn fact 'tis ; 
Lives in that work of gain and glory— v 
His Medical Repository, 
A noMe fund of song and story ; 

Precept and Practice ; 
His volumes now may smile at fate, 
Like Dwight^ and Marshall^ (churqh and state,) 
For books are valued by their weight> 
&nce Tod'b new taxes. 
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As I belong to the matter-of-fact men, I may mention, that 
the existence of tides in the great lakes of our continent, which 
has hitherto been overlooked or denied, is now clearlj proved, 
through the industry of the honourable B. Stickney, of Ohio. 
The learned communication of that excellent citizen, to me, 
on the subject, may be found in that widely circulated^ and 
valuable paper, the Commercial Advertiser, which reflects so 
much honour on the industry and talent of its accomplished 
editor, Mr. W. L. Stone." 

The voice of the speaker was now so completely lost in the 
wild shouts of applause, that arose from every part of the gar- 
den, that it was impossible to hear a single syllable. Recol- 
lecting, very opportunely, a previous engagement to dinner 
in town, we forced our way through the excited multitude, 
and happily arrived at the steam-boat, just as she was on the 
point of returning to the city. 

P. S. A gentleman, decorated with a cordon bleu and ro- 
sette, (a foreign nobleman, doubtless,)* informed us last even- 
ing, that we lost every thing by not remaining to the Sympo- 
sium or dinner. We persuaded him to draw up an account 
for your next number. One joke, however, was so good, that 
he must excuse us for the plagiarism. The first toast given, 
was, " The health of Dr. S. L. M. the Lacepede of America." 
The Vice-President, in repeating it, made the following judi- 
dicious variation. " The health of Dr. S. L. M. the Veloci- 
pede of America." It is needless to add, that it was received 
with a thundering burst of applause. F. 


SONGS BY THE WAY. 


The fact that classical education, in almost all the seminaries 
of the United States, is exceedingly imperfect, and that a young 
man, to have even a respectable acquaintance with the works 
of the ancients, must be self-taught, is too obvious to require 
illustration. One result, however, and a very striking one, is, 
that in the^^publjished poetical effusions of the young, of which 
so many havfelrferetofore appeared, and been immediately forgot- 
ten, although indications of imagination, talent and study, have 
frequently ti^en exhibited, the want of correct and precise ideas 
about the poor old Greeks and Romans, their mythology, his- 

*Our friend, ;F. has, doubtless, confounded a member of the Phil- 
harmonick, with a peer of the realm,— £d. 
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tory, and localities, has eternally betrayed itself. The (quantity 
of proper names, of more than two syllables, has been wrong in 
three instances out of four; and time, place, and circumstance, 
have been confounded, in a manner at once ludicrous and dis- 
tressing. It would be an invidious and useless task, though it 
might afford some amusement, to exemplify the enormity of 
the tresspasses committed upon classic ground, by quotations 
from works which now slumber in oblivion. It is not very long 
since we saw an ode on Greece, said in the newspapers to be 
superior to Lord Byron's verses on the same subject, (from 
which it was, in fact, adumbrated,) in which the writer con- 
tinued to plant Mount Ida, (whether the Cretan or Mysian 
we know not,) in the middle of the Peloponnesus ; and to bring 
the straits of Thermopylae in loving conjunction with the Dar- 
danelles« 

When an utterly ignorant person undertakes to meddle with 
classical names, we would think the chances even as to his 
being right or wrong. The fact is, however, otherwise. He is 
almost invariably wrong. Whoever, for example, will take 
the trouble to examine the rejected addresses for the New- 
York Theatre, will find every one of the muses called by a 
wrong name ; and the tragic writers so bemauled in uncouth 
metre, that no classical ear has any association with the sound 
of their names as they must be pronounced. When we find, 
however^ those who have had the benefit of education, falling 
into the same errors, in so many instances, the fault must be 
ascribed to the imperfections of the system, or to the ignorance 
or carelessness of the instructors. 

It is not, however, with a view of entering upon this subject, 
that we have made these remarks. Nothing can, at present, 
have a more immediate tendency to correct the evils of which 
we complain, to throw ignorance into the shade, and to in- 
spirit modest talent, than the success of genuine and classical 
poetry. As well with this hope, as for its intrinsic excellence, 
we hail with satisfaction the appearance of the volume of 
poems, just published, by the Rev. Mr. Doane."* The promise 
held forth by the typographical beauty of this work, is amply 
realized in its contents ; and the head and the heart may both 
be benefitted by its|»erusal. It is obviously the production of 
. an una^ffected christian; and an accomplished scholar. 

The first part of the volume consists of devotionai pieces, 
which are written with great .simplicity and purity, and breathe 

* SoD^ by the Way, chiefly devotional, with traaalations and imitatiooi, 
by the Rev. George W. Doane, A. M. New-York. £. Bliss k £. White. 
Ig24. 
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a spirit of unaffected piety* Among those 'which follow, 
" Thermopylae," " Lines on a very old Wedding Ring," and 
the spirited apostrophe to the " Sons of the Greeks," have 
roost claim to high poetical merit. The latter we have seen 
stated in the newspapers to be a better translation of Riga's song 
than that bj Lord Byron. It is not a translation of that song, 
excepting the first line, and never was intended as such. We 
extract part of the second piece mentioned. The Others have^ 
we believe, already appeared in the public prints. 

I like tbat ring'— that ancient ring, 

Of massiTeform, and virgin gold, 
As 6rm, as free from base sdloy, 

As were the sterling hearts of old. 
I like it — for it wafts me back, | 

Far, far along the stream of time, | 

To other men, and other days, ^ I 

The men and days of deeds sublime. 
But most I like it, as it telk 

The tale of weU-requited lore ; 
How youthful fondness perseverM, 

And youthful faith disdainM to rove — 
How warmly he his suit preferr'd, 

Though «Ae, unpitying, long denied, 
Till, softenM and subduM, at last, 

He won his ** fair and blooming bride.***- 
How, till the appointed day arriv'd. 

They blamM the lazy-footed hourfr-^ 
How then, the white-robM maiden train, ' 

Strewed their glad way with freshest flbw^rs'*--' 
And how, before the holy man. 

They stood, in all their youthful pride, 
And spoke those words, and vowM those towi; 

Which bind the husband to bis bride : 
All this it tells; — the plighted troth — 

The gift of evVy earthly thing — 
The hand in hand—- the heart in heart — 

For this 1 like tbat ancient ring. *^ * *- 
Bemnant of days departed long, 

Emblem of plighted troth unbro&en> 
pledge of devoted faithfulness. 

Of heartfelt, holy love, the token : 
What varied feelings round it cling t— 
For these I like that ancient ring. P. 73, 74^ 75, 

The second part consists of Hymns, translated from the La- 
tin ; some of which^ we should think, would form a valuable 
addition to the collection now sanctioned by the church. The 
third part, containing versions and imitations of Greek, Latin, 
and Italian odes, sonnets, &c., is, in our opinion, decidedly the 
best. They possess a spirit and ease, which translators rarely 
find compatible with a strict adherence to the meaning^ of their 
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^original* The free translations from Horace nnite these qua- 
lities in an eminent degree. For the same reason before as- 
signed, we deem it unnecessary to make extracts from them. 
The beautiful soliloquy in the Demofoonte of Metastasio, with 
the exception of a sli^t error, is very el^;antly rendered. 

** PerM hrrnnar la «tto#^ 

Why wiah for life ? has this vain world 

Oine sottPoe of pore delight, 
Whose evhy fortune has its pan^, 

And ey'ry ag^e its blight? 
Trembling' m childhood at a look, 

In yovL&, with \oreh vain fears, 
Man walks awhile, the sport of fate. 

Then sinks, oppressVl with years. 
^Tis now the strife to win that racks 

His inmost sool with pain ; 
And now, far worse, the fear to lose 

What cost «o much to gain. 
Thrones have their thorns— eternal war 

Must gain them, and must guard ; 
And envy still and scorn are found 

Fair virtue's best reward. 
Vain world ! whose dreams and shadows mock, 

Whose follies cheat the eye, 
Till age the base delusion shows, 

Just time enough — to die! P« 14S, 147. 

In the fourth verse, the translator has inadvertently taken 
i ret for i re, and destroyed the meaning and the antithesis of 
the passage. 

Eteraa g^rra 
Hanno i rei con se stessi ; i giosti Phaono 
Con Pinvidia e la frode. 

' The guilty hold eternal war with themselves ; the just, with 
envy and deceit.' 

The Idyl of Meleager, " On the Spring," is rendered with 
Dearly as much faithfulness to the original as the blank verse 
translation of Elton; and possesses infinitely more smoothness 
and freedom. 

See, wakM by stormy Winter\i parting wing. 
Smiling, 'mid flow'rs, comes on the purple Spring, 
While verdant herbage crowns the dusky earth, 
And new-leav^ plants are joying in their birth ; 
While fertilizing dews refresh the ground, 
And early roses bloom' and blush around. 

Glad, o^er the hills, the shepherd^ pipe we hear. 
Where snow-white flocks in frolic mirth career — 
Cheerly his ocean-path the seaman hails, 
While favoring zephyrs fill his swelling sails— 
The Bacchants now, with clust'ring ivy crown^, 
Invoke the genial god with jocund sound-*- 
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Their ceU* of fmfest wax, prepaid wi^ akifi. 

The careful bees with dripping nectar fill— 

Nqw wakM the feathered tribes their tuDefal notet ;-— 

The queen-like swan, as down the stream she floats; 

The halcyon, hunter of old Ocean*^ coves ; 

The swallow, twitting from the roof he lores ; 

And, Philomela, thou enchantress of the grores ! 

And say, while leaves, and buds, and flowVv refjoicii, 

And teeming earth lifts up her glorions voice ; 

While shepherds warble their delighted lay. 

And well-fleec'd flocks their sportive gambok play ; 

While seamen shout, and Bacchants, joyous, throng. 

And bees their labour ply, and l»ids their song^— 

Shall 1 no strain to earths glad chorus bring? 

Shame to the Son of Song, that hails not thee, O Spring \ 

P. 1S3, 164. 

It 18 to be remembered that the contents of this volume have 
been, in the words of the author, " * Songs by the Way,' 
^ loose numbers,' framed in the interval of an arduous avo* 
cation, and of severe study." In the present state of litera- 
ture among us, the amusements of such minds as our author's, 
in their hours of relaxation, may be of great benefit to the 
reading community* This must aflford them a proud source of 
satisfaction, in addition to the solitary and secret pleasure, with 
which those who Have acquired in youth the keys of learning, 
can unlock its choicest stores in the vacant intervab of after 
life ; and, in the cessation of business or study, commune 
with those bright intelligences, whose embodied thoughts have 
suryived the lapse of ages, and still breathe and burn in all the 
freshness and brightness of their original conception. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
, Who gave us nobler lores, and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 

REMARKS ON THE PUBLIC CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARV 

OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

All nations, whether ancient or modern, that have been 
characterized by even the slightest advances in civilization, 
have been found to have established national festivals and ce- 
lebrations. Not satisfied with the expression of that private 
feeling, in which each individual might indulge, when re- 
flecting on such events, as might have occurred in tiie his- 
tory of the community, tending either directly to promote 
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its interestfi^ or to protect it against threatening danger, man- 
kind seem ever to have thought, that, for a national blessing, 
there should be an expression of national joy ; that on the re- 
currence of the daj, which, in former timesi, bad been signa- 
lized, by events peculiarly promoting the public good, the 
pubUc voice should be raised as evidence from each member 
of the community to the other, and to the world, that their re- 
collection of such events had not been impaired, nor their 
gratitude for them extinguished. 

It may be doubted, whether, in the long range of human an- 
nals, there can be found a single exception to this observa- 
tion ; and if there be none, it argues strongly in favour of such 
a practice, since, whatever has been found uniform and uni- 
versal, should seem to beln consonance with the soundest dic- 
tates of our nature. 

In trutl), there are but few, who, in so many words, would 
deny thefr propriety : and yet it certainly is a source of sin- 
cere regret to many, to observe the apathy and indifference, 
if not, indeed, ihe contemptuousness of tone and manner, with 
which the mention of the celebration of the anniversary of 
American Independence is sometimes received. There are 
those among us who appear to believe, and we fear many who 
do really beheve, that the day should be passed over in digni- 
fied silence ; and the reflections and business, and occupations 
of our sober and industrious citizens, be undiisturbed and un- 
interrupted by the noise, parade, dissipation, and useless ex- 
pense, so commonly attendant on its celebration. '' Where,'' 
they argue, ^' is the propriety of seducing the mechanic from his 
workshop, the labourer from his business, the school-boy from 
the restraints and discipline of his school — of turning out a 
whole people, men, matrons, maids and children, just to 
spend one day in idleness, profusion and waste ; where no 
earthly good is to be gained, and much loss must inevitably 
accrue. Why excite the feelings of the multitude, so liable to 
run into excess and phrenzy, when all the purposes had in 
view from a public celebration^ might be gained by each man's 
private reflections ; or, at any rate, by some solemn, but more 
quiet announcement of it, by the public authority." ^^ Let 
Americans," they continue, " cherish, indeed, the remem- 
brance of the day, when their rights and liberties were pro- 
claimed, but let them do it with that seriousness and si- 
lent dignity, that becomes a people at once free and enlight- 
ened." Such sentiments are more common than is sometimes 
imagined, and their prevalence and influence is at times ob- 
servable ; not merely in those general reflections which are to 
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be found afloat in society, bot in that deadness and want of 
spirit, which is sometimes witnessed among certain classes on 
the day of the celebration. 

As to '^ the madness of the people," when powerfully rou- 
sed, either by military, political or religious excitement, we 
have Evidence enough of its effects to be on our guard against 
it. And it is curious to the philosopher, as well as to the un* 
lettered man, to trace the wild mazes in which human nature 
has been involved, when led astray by imagination, under the 
guidance of folly, fear or superstition. At one time man is tqbe 
seen turning reptiles into gods, or gods into reptiles ; at ano- 
ther, casting his offspring to the flames, or sacrificing decency^ 
sobriety and manhood, on the altar of Bacchanalian fury« 
Here we behold him offering himself at the faggot, an atone- 
ment to divine displeasure — there stoning and razing to their 
foundations the temples of those deities who, he imagines, 
have neglected his prayers. In one country he is found dri- 
ving virtue from the republic, by universal acclamation ; ia 
another, dragging the car of despotism, and planting it direct- 
ly in the capitol. In this age, he is beheld receiving with 
open arms^ an enthusiast as his prophet and his king : in that, 
regardless of virtues and of miracles, shouting "crucify — cru- 
cify ;'^ and even in our day, when circumstances would seem 
to insure a more manly and becoming spirit, the heart sickens 
at the sight of those degrading and disgusting rites and practi- 
ces, which, in many places, the Carnival is made to sanction. 

But, although these things have been, and are so still, never- 
theless, the world is getting pretty well through its days of 
childhood. There certainly was a time when wild fancy and 
imagination marched in the van of society, even in its better 
forms, and when severe reason and the nu>re manly intellect* 
ual virtues were less in demand than at present ; or, at 
least, when the exercise of them was left, almost exclusively, 
to thosie who had rendered themselves lords over the noble 
heritage of man. 

Times and circumstances, however, have materially chang- 
ed ; and individuals at lai^e have begun to think more for them- 
selves, — to reflect before they act, and to indulge in doubts, 
however authoritatively dogmas may be announced. The 
more dangerous and combustible materials of society have been 
pretty much burnt out. The consequence of all this is, that 
we live in an age, and more particularly, in a country, Tfor it 
is to this country that these remarks are intended specially to 
be applied,) which has with some accuracy, been denominated 
one of matter-of-fact. There can be no doubt, that, on the 
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whole, mankind are to be benefitted by this change ; and that, 
indeed, this peculiar genius of the times, is the first fruit and 
offspring of an advancement towards a higher state of maturi- 
ty* But, perhaps, it may still be apprehended, whether this 
over-nice matter-of-fact spirit may not be carried to an inju- 
dicious extreme ; and whether, in the attempt to appear very 
wise and philosophical, we may not be sacrificing many of 
those delights and enjoyments,, which were kindly intended to 
smooth the ruggedness of life ; whether, in truth, with all our 
good sense and practical iVisdom, we may not be led to con- 
ceive man too much a creature of business ; and, foigetting 
the compound nature of his constitution, philosophize away 
half that makes him a happy one. 

That, on the celebration of the anniversary of the declara^" 
tion of our Independence, as on all other occasions, when men 
set themselves about their pleasures, as contra-distinguished 
from their business, excesses may be committed, and follies 
displayed by individuals ; that they may occasionally over- 
shoot the mark which good sense and strict propriety may 
point, is certainly not to be denied ; but that, therefore, any 
justification or apology is to be found therein, for that over- 
weening conceit of dignity, that affected elevation above vul- 
gar excitement, that pretty show of fatigue at crowds and 
bustle, or that cold, calculating spirit of profit and loss, which 
would put down, or even tend to enfeeble an universal and 
hearty burst of national enthusiasm and joy on this day of 
pride, is by no means to be admitted. 

All objections of this kind, when advanced against matters 
founded in sound principle, and supported by all those feelings 
in which the virtuous bosom must delight, although accom- 
panied by incidental evils, should be met fairly, and at once, by 
that good sense and enlarced observation, that innate sense of 
propriety, which at ooce founds a firm and sufficient basis for 
our judgment in all the occupations and decisions of life, and 
spurns that minuteness of detail and calculation, which belongs 
only to the cold arithmetic of the miser or the ascetic. 
Every thing is Subject to objection, and nothing without its 
evils. The most rational enjoyments of men must be forsaken, 
if weighed in such a balance ; and we shall be convinced, upon 
reflection, that there is an extreme in this system as well as in 
the other. To avoid the dangers arising from heterogeneous 
collections of men, political and religious meeting? of all kinds, 
nay, the very system of society itself must be abandoned ; to 
escape the loss which may result from occasional cessation 
from labour, not only must all the agreeable and interesting 
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gocialities of life, but even the very institutioD of the Sabbath be 
relinqaished. And bj tracing this notion in all its bearings^ 
we shall find that whilst we are aiming to gra&|^ too much, we 
are, in truth, in danger of losing what we have. Such general 
objections as are found sometimes started on this subject^ are 
far too mean and insignificant to command much attention, and 
therefore are not worthy of being hunted down \n detail. If 
the heart does not at first feel their feebleness, the bead never 
can be convinced of it. We can trace the operation of the 
same principle in the proposal to reduce the salary of our 
Presidents to that of a half-pay drummer in the British army, 
and to make honour, and not a yearly stipend, the reward of 
our judges. 

If the society in which we live, cannot bear up under the 
loss resulting from an occasional relaxation from the store or 
the workshop, it must, indeed, be reduced to a most pitiable 
condition ; and if it cannot find in itself sufficient command of 
principle, information, good sense and virtue, far to outweigh 
the inducements to, or even the consequences of, the mere tern* 
porary extra excitement of a day, it is hardly worth while to 
waste much time in attempts to prop its decaying pillars. 
Without enthusiasm, nothing great was ever accomplished : 
and although, unless under proper guards and restrictions, it 
may be a dangerous power, yet the engine of state in this 
country is quite strong enough to bear a pretty high pressure. 
In this, as in many other cases of vital importance, we must 
trust to the good sense of the community, and look to the ster- 
Ung mass of national virtue as the safety-valve of the state. If 
outrages against the laws are committed, let the law raise its 
own powerful arm : in this country, thank God, it is strong 
enough for the putting down of any thing engaged against it. 
And if individuals here and there are to be found weak or 
wicked enough to be hurried into excesses, why let them pay 
the costs attendant on such actions, in the broken or the ach- 
ing head, the empty purse, or the reflections and sensations of 
a day or two of sobriety. Besides such things on public oc- 
casions are more particularly noticed, only because they arc 
somewhat more aggregately and openly exhibited. For our 
own part, notwithstanding all the cant and affected lamenta- 
tions which we have been accustomed to hear on the riots and 
dissipations attending our national festival, we freely declare 
our conviction that very little, if any more is witnessed on that 
day, than by a slight investigation might be traced out every 
day, and more especially on some esteemed rather more holy* 
We can bear honourable testimony to the good order, good 
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hamour and deconni^ which characterize the celebration, and 
which, we think, equally creditable to our feelings and our 
laws. In fact, it may be doubted, whether, if examined with a 
Sberal eye, any serious inconvenience whatever, could be 
fiiirly traced to this source. If these remarks are at all fotmded 
in justice, why should we hesitate to hail with joy the celebra- 
tion of a festival, the origin of which we all admit to be equally 
happy and glorious. The whole thing at last resolves itself 
into the broad question, whether, for a few speculative, or even 
admitted evils, we are unwilling to relinquish the custom of our 
only national celebration. 

It hardly can be denied that we have much reason to rejoice. 
The fourth of July, to the patriot, the philosopher and the phi- 
lanthropist, comes clad every year with new charms. On the 
fourth day of this present month will have elapsed forty-eight 
years since America became a nation, and Americans free — 
forty-eight years, since republicanism burst upon the world, 
commanding in its simplicity and glorious in its strength — forty- 
eight years, since the foundations were laid of a free govern- 
ment, which combines, in its form and structure, every thing 
that can be gathered from the political experience of man — ^a 
government, which is, indeed, the rectified spirit of all past 
reflection and experiment — forty-eight years, since the moral, 
religious smd political energies of man began to develope them- 
selves, in a geometrical ratio, and to give^to future generations 
the promise of a harvest, rich in all that is valuable to society, 
or dear to the heart. What may not be expected from the ex- 
ample which this great people set at that trying nmment, when 
forgetting all private interests, and sacrificing all selfish con- 
siderations, they joined in that holy compact, which pledged 
^^ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour ,'^ to the 
attainment of civil and religious freedom. 

If not only the original chain of our union has been growing 
stronger and brighter, but new links and new rivets have been 
almost yearly added to its measure — if not only so, but if in 
less than half a century, the same, spirit which animated our 
forefathers, has penetrated from one end to the other of the 
southern continent ; if the example then given has served as 
a light and an encouragement to every part of Europe, as has 
been emphatically manifested in Spain ; if it has gone farther^ 
and rouzed and reanimated the long enslaved sons of those 
Grecian heroes, who were our bright exemplars, what may not 
be expected from our future course ? — Surely we have reason 
to rejoice* on the recurrence of the day that originally rose 
with so onich splendour. 

It is certainly to be hoped, that we shall hear no more about 
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file Ions, the folly, or the danger of celebimting the JBniniTersary 
of our national birth. If we do not rejoice for ourselves, we 
tnaj at least rejoice for our children and for maiikind : and, if 
we look with apathy or indifference on this sublime occasion^ 
we have enemies enough in the world to turn it td 
their purposes, and to proclaim, that the pretended freemen 
of this hemisphere, but for their pride, would confess them* 
selves deceived in their expectations from their principles* 

We are fully persuaded, after all, that the great mass of the 
people think with us on this question ; and we do most sin- 
cerelycherish the hope, that every succeeding anniversary will 
be hailed with greater gratitude to Heaven, sind more lively de- 
monstrations of triumph. It is delightful to traverse, in ima- 
gination, the face of this vast continent, at this interesting time : 
to hear the shouts of freemen breaking from its boundless fo- 
rest, rolling through its winding vales, and bursting from its 
lofty mountains ; to see those plains which, not fifty years ago, 
witnessed those feats of valour and the outpouring of that 
blood, which were the price and the purchase of our privile^ 
ges, now covered with peaceful cottages and sending out our 
yeomanry, animated with recollections of the past : to watch 
the thousand streamers waving in graceful pride from those 
mast-tops, which now cover those streams, rivers and bitp^ 
where once floated a royal and insulting navy : to listen to 
the roar of the cannon and the peal of tiiie drums and the 
sound ofthe trumpets, which usher in the fourth of July in 
America. It is cheering to the heart, to hear the belk pro- 
claiming the tidings from every steeple, and to witness the im- 
mense multitudes of light hearts and laughing countenances, 
which welcome its return. We wish to all our orators on the 
approaching anniversary, the applauses of their audience ; to 
our soldiers, the rewarding smiles of the fair ; to our worthy 
magistrates, rich turtles and fat surloins : and to all classes of 
our community a merry day. For our part, we shall fill a 
brimming bumper to the health and the happiness of the peo- 
ple of these United States, ^^ btf the grace of Qjod^, frtt and In- 
dependenL^^ 
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REDWOOD. 


Since writing our remarks on domestic literature^ in the last 
number of this journal, two works have appeared, illustrating, 
each in a different manner, the capabilities of our own coun- 
try for the pui^oses of the novelist* We mean ^^ Hobombk,^' 


and << Redwood.''* We speak of ttiem together, as being both 
experiments in a good cause ; not that they are by any means 
equal in merit. The former, to which we can devote but a few 
words, is a tale^ formed on the early events in the history of 
New-England ; and the author, as he informed us in his pre-' 
fece, was induced to write it, by reading the eloquent article 
by Mr. Palfrey, in the North American Keview, referred to in 
oar last number. That his book is interesting, proves the hi« 
terest which attaches to all the historical incidents with which 
it is connected ; for, although it is written with much spirit, and 
the descriptions are generally graphic and poetical, the plot is 
bad in its conception, and very inartificially managed. The 
daughter of one of the settlers, supposing her lover to be 
drowned, and meeting with unkind treatment from her father, 
a stern Puritan, is ready to offer herself as a wife to Hobomok, 
an Indian, and to marry him, out of mere despair, as it should 
«eem, at being forsaken by all her other friends. After living 
with him for a few years, and bearing him a son, her lover un* 
expectedly returns, and meets, accideutally, her Indian bus* 
band. The latter has the magnanimity to form, instantly, a 
resolution to abandon his wife ; who, as he well knew, still 
cherished her early afiection for him, whom she had long since 
believed buried in the ocean. He, accordingly, causes his di** 
roYce to be immediately proclaimed, after the Indian manner, 
and flies to the western wilderness. The lady is soon after 
united to her European lover ; and the young Hobomok iar 
carefully educated by them. Of his father nothing more is 
heard. All (his is unnatural, or, if the author pleases, impro^ 
bable and unsatisfactory. But the traditions and historical 
facts connected with the narrative, the description of men and 
manners, the contrast of individual characters, and the romantic 
features of the times, of which the author has availed himself, 
redeem tliis little volume from the censure and the oblivion 
which the defects of the mere fable would, we fear, insure. 
There is, also, much pathos in many passages of the story ; 
and in relating the sickness and death of the heroine^s mother, 
and her friend the Lady Arabella Johnson, the deep biit sub- 
dued sorrow of the surviving husbands, the desertion and 
agony of the heroine herself, and her reception in the cabin of 
Hobomok, by his kind, but uncivilized relations, the author has 
appealed frequently, and not in vain, to the 'sacred source of 
sympathetic tears.' We regret that, with the same materials, 
he did not extend his work to the dimensions of the modern 
norel ; and by a little more labour, with the abiUties he seems 

* Hobomok, a tale of early times, by an American. Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard ft Co. 

Redwood, a tale, in two volumes. New-Tork. £. Bliss Sl £• White* 
lg24. 
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to posseis, take a fair stand id the ranks of thoie who are cre- 
ating for our country a literatare of itB own* 

'' Redwood'' is a novel of a different order* The authoress, 
while she obviously, indeed avowedly, makes Miss Edgeworth 
her model, is neither a servile nor an unequal imitator. She 
has chosen ground hitherto unoccupied, as the scene of her 
narratives ; and while the moral of her story, — the inculcation 
of the necessity and excellence of strong and rational religious 
feeling, — ^is obviously her chief aim, her materials are purelydo* 
mestic ; and in the delineation of her characters, and the inci- 
dents into which the personages she describes are thrown, we 
recognize what we have all seen and heard and observed, but 
what no one yet has so faithfully depicted* It is in the affairs 
of common life, and its every day actors, that she finds re- 
sources for her genius ; and they furnish materials, which, of 
all others, require a peculiar nicety of observation, and felicity 
of management, in the author who employs them* The inte- 
rest of the narrative must be preserved, without the violation 
of probability ; for every reader is a competent critic on such 
a production* The promise held forth by the ' New England 
Tale,' has beenjjmore than abundantly realised in * Redwood ;' 
and, without any extravagant, or indeed extraordinary inci- 
dents, or any overstrained exhibitions of passion, we are insen- 
sibly carried through two highly entertaining volumes, acknow- 
ledging the fidelity of every scene to nature ; and we rise from 
their perusal, impressed with the force of the truth, whieh it 
was the object of the writer to inculcate, that an intellectual 
faith in the truth of revelation, is the only true basis of moral 
rectitude ; and that a practical adherence to its precepts, un- 
connected with mysticism or superstition, is the most beautiful 
and instructive commentary on the lessons evangelized by its 
divine founder* 

We offer no adulation at the feet of successful talent ; and, 
while simply expressing our own feelings after reading this 
work, have no scruples in stating that we are dissatisfied with 
some of the conversations, where amartness and vivacity are in- 
tended to be exhibited : and also with the manner in which 
we are called back so often, in the first volume, to a detail of 
antecedent events, while the progress of the action is suspend- 
ed* 

Having mentioned the faults, as wc humbly conceive them 
to be, of this novel, we shall give a brief sketch of the story, 
and the principal characters ; which is all that time and our 
limits will allow* Henry Redwood is described as having 
been born, with the seeds of every generous virtue in his heart ; 
but his father, devoted to dissipation, and his mother, resigned 
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to the ifidotence so often diaracteriBtic of our sotitiieit) country- 
women, took no pains in their develc^pinent* With no early and 
strong rehgious impressions, he becomes an infidel at college, 
under the influence of an unprincipled fellow-student. The 
volume of inspiration became to him in reality a sealed book; 
be opened it only to find matter for irreverent mirth, or igno- 
rant criticism. A natural purity of taste, however, and an in- 
structive preference of what was good, survived the wreck, (if 
it may be so called,) of principle ; and though confirmed in cold- 
blooded skepticism, he, often, in the contemplation of a 
virtuous action, sighed like the philosopher in the story of La 
Roche, and ^ wished that he had never doubted.' 

He marries, without the knowledge of his friends, (who had 
destined him as the husband of a rich relation,) a youn^ 
lady in humble circumstances, but of great acquirements and 
virtues* His infidel friend prevails on Mm to accompany him 
to Europe ; and he leaves his wife without informing her of 
his intended departure. By an accident, she discovers his 
sentiments on the subjectof religion, and is induced to believe, — 
what was not, in fact true, — ^that his r^ard for her had been a 
mere transient caprice, and that he longed to be delivered 
from his engagement. She leaves the family, with whom he 
left her, and finds a refuge in a distant part of the country, 
with a friend, in whose house she dies, soon after having given 
birth to a daughter. The latter circumstance, though soon 
suspected by everv reader, is not disclosed, until the story 
drawi^ near its end. While immersed in the dissipations of 
Paris, the image of his deserted wife rarely crossed his recol- 
lection. 

<^ But after he had left Paris, m the farther prosecutioD of his travels, there 
were times when she was rememhered ; the powers of conscience, speU 
bound by the noise and glare of society, were awakened by the voice of the 
Divinity issuing from the eloquent plsHses of nature. The pure streams, 
the placid lakes, the green hilk, and the * fixed mountains looking tran- 
quillity,' seemed to reproach him with bis desertion of nature^ fairer work ; 
fur all the works of nature are linked together by an invisible, an * elec- 
tric chain.* K^dwood hurried from place to place ; he tried the power of 
novehy, of activity ; lOre^gased on those objects that have been the marvel, 
and the delight of ihe world ; and when the first excitement was over, he 
felt that he could not resist the great moral law, which has indissolubly 
joined virtue and happiness." Vol. I. P. 72. 

On arriving at Rome, he receives a letter from the clergy- 
man who had married him, informing him of his wife^s death, 
and inclosing a letter to him, written two days before that 
event, in which she forgives him, and takes a cold farewell, in 
language sufficiently intimating ^at her former love had de- 
parted. 
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After the first paroxism of bis grief was over, an indifierence 
for aH maakind succeeded in tbe feelings of Redwood : he re- 
turned to his native country, and consented to the marriage 
witti his rich cousin. She bore him a daughter, and a few years 
afterguards died. The education of this child was entirely neg* 
lected : her father took no concern about it himself; and she 
was spoiled by a foolish grandmother. We find her at the com- 
mencement of tbe narrative, beautiful, but heartless ; accom* 
complished, but ignorant, vain and overbearing. Having 
made the *' northern tour,^ with her father, their carriage is 
overturned near the borders of Lake Champlain, by which the 
latter is so much injured, tiiat they are detained for some weeks 
in the bouse of a worthy farmer. In this same house, Ellen, 
the unknown daughter of Redwood, is, at the same time, on a 
visit to its mistress, one of her earliest friends. The contrast 
between thesisters, is- fiwcly preserved ; and the character of 
Ellen, who, having attracted, very early, the attention of a 
well-educated lady, with whom she had eventually become 
domesticated, had enjoyed the doubleadvantageof learning what 
was practically useful, and cultivating highly her intellectual 
powers, is drawn by tbe author in a manner which evinces the 
pleasure she took in its description. We are introduced also 
to two females, from the society t^ the shakers ; the elder, a 
rigid devotee of their sect ; the younger, restrained from leav- 
ing it, only by heraifection and respect for her aunt. The ac- 
count of the manners and habits of this society, and the narra- 
tive of the young Emily's deliverance from the confinement in 
which she had been placed, by a villain, who had deserted the 
sect, form a highly interesting episode in the work. 

Redwood had always intended to unite his daughter to the 
son of a deceased friend, who joins him during the confinement 
occasioned by his accident, but soon discovers too many un- 
amiable points in the character of his proposed bride, and falls 
deeply in love with Ellen, her innocent and artless rival. The 
slighted lady, who had conceived an antipathy for Ellen, on 
first seeing her, begins now to hate her cordially. The latter 
bad in her keeping, a box, left by her mother, with a dying in- 
junction that it should not be opened until her daughter should 
arrive at the age of twenty-one, or be married. Miss Redwood 
having ascertained where this precious relic was deposited, in 
the wantonness of malignant curiosity, violated the lock, and 
discovered within tbe box the picture of her father, and the 
sad narrative of Ellen's mother. Abstracting them from their 
receptacle, she returned it again locked to its place. After 
many minor incidents, which we must pass over, Redwood is 
supposed to be dying, at Lebanon Springs. His daughter has 
found an old admirer, in a British officer, and Ellen is per- 
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tuaded to accept the h^adof her lover^ and^pm the mysterious 
casket, which was sapposed to contain a clu^ to the secret of 
her birth. She finds in it only the frame of a miniature. By 
a probable circumistance, however, the rifled pacquet is found 
on the dressing table of Miss Redwood, who had eloped with 
her admirer. She is recalled by the .active pursuit of EUen^s 
lover, and overwhelmed with the detection of her frailties, sues 
for pardon from her injured sister. They are both married, 
and their father is restored to healtil). In his sickness, he had 
perused for the first time, with a candid and inquiring spirit, 
the volume of inspiration, presented to him by Ellen, and his 
reason and heart had assented to its truths* 

There is a character not mentioned, that cannot be passed 
over, being the most original in the work. It is that of De- 
borah, a Yankee maiden of a certain age, who was one of the 
inmates of the farm-house, where Redwood was received ; after 
his accident in the commencement of the story. Her decided, 
though not coarse vulgarity, is more than redeemed by the 
shrewdness of her judgment, and goodness oi her heart. The 
peculiarities of her dialect are well preserved throughout ; and 
the account of her conducting Ellen to the Shaker settlement 
and the springs, in her ooe horse chaise, with the detail of her 
carriage and conversation in the different companies into which 
she fell, is highly delightful and entertaining. 

As a mere novel, the correctness of style, t)ie interest of the 
fiction, and the ei^cellence of the descriptions, would entitle 
this work to high, praise. .But the vein of pore moral feeling 
which runs through it, and the instructive lesson it is designed 
to teach, demand for the authoress no common place among 
writers of this class. It has been said that America has never 
produced a female writer of eminence. If the writer of 
^Redwood' is not the only exception, she is certainly the. 
brightest ; and we trust,, that a long career is before her, of 
still increasing utihty and fame. 

[The following ode to Xa FayetUj in from the pen of Dr. Isaac Snowden, 

of Philadelphia.] 

AD 

FAVETIUM 

Nobilisstmum ac lUustri^sshnura, 
Gallise decvs, aec, hob hnmaxii getieris ; 

D£F£NS0RI:M strenuum 

Libertatis Americaofie SeptentrioQalis, 

Ad visMdas Cifitates FYBderatas ve&taram 

CaeruloB setiier celeres et auns 
Siat tibi, nayis, mare traps serenum 
Quae feratjamjam caput, O Favbti, 

Tem mihi camm. 
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<|a«Ddo et EuropeB, gladiis et ig^oiy 
Imperfttores populiUD, gerentes 
Vincnla, invadunt da^e servitoti, 

Vindice nullo ; 

Toque risurus tibi semper oquas 
Pectonim gentes, animi triumphans, 
Qnasqoe juristi fieri aoitttas 

Viiicttl^olyeM. 

Spiritus Rom» veterisqiie Graiae 
Cor tuttm gentU capit atque menteBB, 
Fidus oppressis coiumen^ue remm 

Attxiliator. 

Dignitas vera est tua, quern pereunii 
E^ebit Virtus strepitu fureatis 
FlebiS) et fato, pariter^ue torvo 

Ore tyramii; . . i 

Pj^tbajxov Stat sic bodi6 saperbum 
Inter Immanes stolidos et bostes. 
Inter auoorum spoliatones. 

Semper et ipsum. 

' ** Tempera iUi nouminu^recuram 

Sensa serrayit sua qui fidemque 
Gentis bumase stndium in pericUs, 

Tempore iniquo. 

Qratias svmmas, age, some nostras 

Hesperi terrd. tibi sit doraueque 
Ultima, Europsd procul k tumultu, 

Martisetannis. 

Omnia hh cemes rariata praeter 
Cflfida« communis studiom imperique ; 
Horridas sylvas populo frequentes, 

Nomine vestro. 

Eooe jam pagos pariterque in urbes^ 
Facis inrentas varias et artes, 
Literas fotas, simul anna contra 

PerfidabeUa. 

Martia et vises loca ikbulosa, 
In quibus virtus juvenilis orta, et 
Eboracenses ubi bella campos 

Fausta peracta. 

Immemor nunquam tribues amicam 
Lacbrymam clar tumuloque fobtis, 
Qui tuus primo socius in armis 

Littore nostra. 


Te juvet eing^ studio pentis 
(Qi^dnmaaentpauci !) indomitisbonisque, 
Quos amavisti juvenisque nostree 

Gentis honores. 

Te salutabit patriae Columbi 
Omnts orabit popnlus senectam 
Tequ^fetioMBrpi^i^^&in quietem, 

Clare Favsti 1 


Philadelphia, Kal. Jm, A. D. 1824. L C* 
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[The manuscript from which the foUowiog^ letter and notet have beeft 
printed, was brought iato this city in 1813, in a letter bag, taken from aa 
English vessel by one of our privateers. It is addressed to Sir Joseph 
Banks, by the celebrated traveller, Burckhardt, alias Ibrahim. We have 
not been able, immediately, to procure a copy of his works ; and are una- 
ble to say whether a duplicate of this second supplement of Notes to his trea* 
Use on the Bedouin Arabs, ever reached England, and was there pi^iblished^ 
or not. As, however, the writings of this traveller are known to us, in 
this country, only through the reviews, we have thought that these notes 
mast be interesting to our readers. We shall continue their publication 
in the next number, with an account of the auti^or. 

The manuscript having been, in some placis, slightly defaced, the cot^ 
jectural insertions are marked by brackets*] 

To the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks ^ Bart. JT. J5., Pre^ 
sidmt of the Royal Society^ Soho Square, London* 

Cairo, the 18th Dec. 1812. 

Dear Sir — I had the honour of writing to you from here on 
the 12th of September and 18th of November* My lastlhras 
accompanied by the journal of my journey through Arabia 
Petra&a* I enclose at present some additional notes and com- 
ments concerning the description of the Bedouin nation, and 
their various tribes in the vicinity of Syria* 

In want of a conveyance to the westward, I have so long tar- 
ried at Cairo, in order to wait^for the decrease of the Nile. I 
have already mentioned to you, in my last, the project of pene- 
trating along the Nile, into Nubia, in the direction of [Dongo«> 
la.] For I am led to think that the exploring of the country 
beyond [Dongola,] which is the most southern point on the 
Nile's banks, north of Senaar, which European travellers have 
reached, would be a valuable increase to African geography. 
The wish of getting acquainted with the inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt and the Berebra, as well as with the African Bedouins, 
makes me prefer the mode of travelling by land to that by wa- 
ter, which latter is generally adopted, in visiting the Nile val- 
Jey, up to the first cataract, as being the less fatiguing, and the 
more secure ; although it is subjected to great disadvantages, 
and to very considerable expenses. I hope to be able to start 
upon this journey next week. The inland canals of Egypt are 
now dried up, and therefore passable. I am accompanied by 
a faithful servant. We are both armed, and mounted upon 
asses, which is the most common vehicle 6f Egypt<^ The Pa- 
sha, who is more liberal a man than any Tuskish governor I 
«ver knew, has furnished me with the necessary letters of re- 
commendation, in the manner I desired them to be written out; 
and I have credits for several merchants of Upper Egypt, as 
VoLL JVb, /r. 31 
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£air as Ibrim, tfie chief town of the Berebra, south of the cata-^ 
ract* As far as I can juc^e at present, 1 hope to be back to- 
wards the month of June ; for I may probably find it expedient 
to abridge my journey, by returning by water. A caravan 
from the westward is e](pected to arrive before July. The 
merchants generally remain for a couple of months in Cairo. 
I shall, therefore, have sufficient time, after my return, to pre* 
pare for my journey to Fezzan, 

I have visited the neighbourhood «^this town, the pyramids, 
&c. ; but shall not intrude upon your patience, in attempting 
to give you a description of what has been for years the subject 
of so many accurate inquiries, as well as learned tales* An 
Egyptian •traveller, indeed, finds at present little vi^tk left to 
do, except for the pencil, if it is not to describe th^^^tate and 
customs of the lower [class,] which have been too much neg- 
lected* The peasant's cottage and the Bedouin's hut are ge- 
nerally overlooked, when a magnificent ruin of Osiris'. Temple 
is in view. 

Some individuals belonging to the caravan of the Tiratees, 
which was here at my arrival, gave the following account of 
Mr. HornemaA. Two Englishmen, they said, who had lately 
turned Turks, had joined their caravan ia Cairo in the time (^ 
the French invasion, to proceed witii them to F«zzan. They 
were ill treated on the road by the people of Sirvah. Arrived 
at Fezzan, one of them died i the other went to Tripoli, in or- 
der to take up money from the English consul, and again return- 
ed to Fezzan, from whence he proceeded towards Burnu, and 
has since never been heard of. This well agrees with Home- 
man's account, and the death of his companion, as mentioned 
in his last letters to the association. It shows that he ^sf 
known to be an European. The knowledge of his origin might 
probably not affect his security, during his residence at Fezzan, 
whose inhabitants are, in some measure, depen4ent upon Tri- 
poli, and cannot be strangers to the reputation the Frank name 
enjoys in the Levant. But if the report of his being an Eng- 
lishman followed him into Soudan, the news of Mr. M. Park's 
expedition may probably have endangered the success of his own 
enterprize. I understand, that some hopes are entertained in 
England, of Mr. Horneman's having reached Abyssinia, by the 
report that a white man had been seen in that country. Be- 
sides that the appearance of a white man is not so great a cu- 
riosity in Abyssinia, as to make it an object of public news, the 
report, if traced to its source, might perhaps he found to relate 
to another traveller, whom I have lately seen here. Mr. Boe- 
nike, a Hanoverian, or, as be called himselfi Franks had gone 
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over from Portugal to Barbarjrv four years ago, in order to put 
his project in execution, of visiting the interior of Africa. Af* 
ler having staid hdf a year at Fez, be reached Tafilez and 
Sedjelmessa, on the east side of Mount Atlas, both of which 
tofrps stand in direct intercourse with Tombuctoo ; but it 
secsnus that the principal trade of that town is in the hands of 
^ibe inhabitants of Tuat, an independent Oasis, fourteen days 
-Journey S. E. of Tafilez* Findinghimself in total want of cash, 
lie HiHtmable to proceed to Tuat and Tombuctoo, and return- 
ed ttftefwatds to the coast. He departed from thence for the 
i Bi ffca , and ^flrived last year in Egypt, a country which he had 
^Hmmiy visiMi eight years ago, when he had likewise seen 
Sym. An En^ish gentleman, Mr. Boughton, was then pre- 
paring for a journey into Upper E^ypt. Mr. Boenike accom* 
panied him as interpreter ; and left him, on his return from 
Assonaui, at Kenne ; for he had now conceived the plan of en- 
tering Africa by the Abyssinian side. He proceeded to Ko«i 
* * ^from thence to Djidda and Massuah. But the same 
cause which had already once put a stop to his pursuits, again 
prevented him, from succeeding. After having entered the 
mountainous country called Hamzeen, north of Axum, in a 
western direction fr6m Massuah, and pushed on as &r as nine 
days journey from the' coast, he unfortunately saw that it was 
impossible to proceed, without having money sufficient to pay 
a guide ; and he had already spent down to the last farthing of 
his cash. The depression of his spirits operated upon his 
health. He fell seriously ill, and would probably have fallen 
a victim to his bold enterprize, had it not been for the charity 
of a common prostitute, who spoke Arabic, and nursed him in 
her miserable hut for several weeks. The country he had pass- 
ed through was perfectly quiet ; the people, throughout, hospi- 
table, and the roads safe. With a hundred dollars in his pock- 
et, he would have thought himself capable of visitiug Gondar, 
and the whole kingdom ; provided he had a gun to defend him- 
self against the wild beasts, which he represents as innumera- 
ble in the woods through which his road lay. Alone, without 
any companion, he traced his way back to the coast, was lucky 
enough to find his way back for Djidda, and from thence to 
Yambo, where Tonsoun Pasha, the commander of the expe- 
dition against tlie Wahabees, then resided. He found here a 
protector in the person of Tonsoun Pasha^s first household of- 
ficer and treasurer, an Englishman, taken prisoner in the Roset- 
ta affair, who had afterwards turned Turk, and is now his mas- 
ter's favourite. He equipp^ him in clothes, and sent him, 
passage free, to Sue^i iS^q^ Hhence Mr. Boenike returned iQ 
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August last to Cairo. He proceeded id September to Alexan- 
dria, with the intention of returning home to Hanover. Mr. 
B. speaks but little Arabic^ and is of a weak constitution. All 
bis acquaintances give bim a very high character. It is a pitj 
that he despises money too mach, alfhough experience has 
taught him, that a little of it is every where necessary. He^ 
bas thus neglected all means of getting a livelihood^ which he^ 
might easily have got, (having long ago publicly embraced the 
Turkish faith,) and which mighthaveenabled him to sparaa sum 
sufficient for his travelling plans. But it is still more to be 
regretted that he is without any literary education. He {never 
kept a journal during the whole time of his travels. An in- 
vincible desire of seeing, rather than of examining, foreign 
unknown countries, hurried bim on. If his foresight were 
equal to his ardour, he would, ere now, have succeeded in 
Africa. 

At the time of my arrival in Aleppo, I bad taken once the 
c^portunity of mentioning to you the name of Aly Bey d 
Abassy, a European, travelling as a Turk, who had passed 
through Syria, coming from Egypt. I su^ested then my be* 
Uef ofhis being Badia, the Spaniard, whose portrait I had seen 
in your library room. I was not mistaken. This mysterious 
person that had set all the consulsand Europeans in the Levant 
in motion, is known to nobody but to the Spanish consul in 
Egypt, who had furnished him with funds for his travelling ex- 
penses, against his bills upon the Prince of Peace. Thesa 
bills, to the amount of 48,000 piastres, were not honoured, be- 
cause they reached Madrid at the breaking out of the Spanish 
revolution. Badia's papers, containing the account of his tra- 
vels to Mekka and Medina, and of his meeting with the Wahabee 
chief, were deposited at the consul's, and were now sequestered 
by him, together with many other effects belonging to Badia, 
until that sum should be repaid. But ever since Badia's ar- 
rival in Constantinople, in 1 807, nothing has been heard of 
him any more. A belief was entertained at Aleppo of his 
being still with the Prince of Peace, from the report of a per- 
son who thought to have recognized him in the retinue of king 
Charles IV. at Marseilles. The Spanish vice consuls of Alep* 
po and Acre have deposits of other papers and effects belong- 
ing to the same traveller, who did not wish to expose them to 
the chances of a journey over land to Constantinople. 
^ Badia arrived in Egypt, by sea, from Tunis, having been 
obliged to quit the kingdoqoi of Fez, after having been in great 
fevour with the emperor. The summer-houses in the Eu- 
ropean style, which were built under his direction for the em- 
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peror, were seen by the before-mentioned Mr. Boenike, during 
his residence at Fez* Badia made in Egypt a very great fi* 
gure. He had a large retinue, and lived splendidly, without 
bardJy ever stirring out of doors. The Turks, who seemed to 
disbelieve the story of his origin being derived from the Abas^ 
^ides, and to doubt of his singular fortunes through hfe, were 
hushed to silence by the valnable presents he distributed to 
every one who approached him. He permitted himself to be 
visited by all the Europeans, although he was lodged in the 
house of a Sheik of the great Molgue el Azhar. His retinue 
followed him to Mekka ; but he dischai^ed the greater part of 
his servants at his departure from Syria. It seems that his 
jonmey was undertaken against the wish of the Spanish minii- 
ters, especially Cevallos, under the exclusive patronage of the 
Prince of Peace. If Spanif^h independence is once settled, the 
Cortez might be called upon to own Badia^s papers, as national 
property ; although their author may be known in Spain as a 
creature of the Prince of Peace. As an enterprizing traveller 
he certainly belonged to no party, but to his nation at large* - 

Mr. Boenike mentioned to me, that he bad heard the Abys*- 
sinians talk of a country on their southern frontiers, where the 
c^iiee tree grows wild in the forests* . He had likewise been 
informed that there was one Englishman, (probably Pierce^) 
and two Frenchmen, at the court of the king at Gondar. 

There are no news from Mr. Seetzan at Cairo. There had 
been a report of his death contained in a letter from Mekka, 
but it . has afterwards been contradicted. It appears that he 
has entered the continent of Africa, south of Cape Gardafui. 

Last week, the official news arrived here of the taking of 
Medineh, in the month of November, by the army under the 
command of Tousoun Pasha, the son of Mohammed Aly« 
About four thousand Wahabees were killed, and several hun- 
dred of them taken prisoners ; which latter are daily expected 
here, and are to be sent to Constantinople, in order to atibrd 
the capital a curious and probably a bloody show. The pro- 
gresses of the Turkish army are less due to the valour of the 
troops employed on that occasion, than to fortanate circum- 
stances. The Bedouins of the borders of the Red Sea, had 
been in the habit of drawing their supplies of corn and barley 
from Egypt, by way of Suez and Cosseyt.* Finding these 
supplies cut off, they h^d no other alternative than to leave 

* *The ships necessary for the transport of the army from Suez to Tam- 
bo, twenty-six in nnmlier, wer6 all built at Boulak, the port of Cairo, and 
transported from thence upon camels across the ^csert to Suez, 
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the party of the Wahabees, and to join the expedition, or t» 
starve. Other Bedouins were bought over by large presents 
and promises ; several of the principal army chiefs married 
into the families of the most powerful Sheiks, and thus the 
tribes who inhabit the space between the sea and Medineh^ 
were engaged to make common cause with the Pasha, although 
they had last year fought under the Wahabees^ banners, and 
been the principal instruments in defeating the first corps of 
troops that was sent towards Medineh* The Shereef who com- 
mands at Mekka and Djidda, under the controul of Ibn Saoud, 
has been constantly wavering in his conduct. He, at one time, 
made some secret overtures to Mohammed Aly, and afterwards 
again supported the Wahabees^ interests. There is but little 
doubt that Mekka will soon share the same fate with Medineh, 
nor is it supposed that Djidda will offer any serious resistance. 
If Mohammed Aly succeeds in accomplishing his conquest of 
the Hedjaz, and in keeping possession of that country, his am- 
bition may probably lead him on to farther projects. His 
speculative genius will find a rich field in planning commercial 
sdiiemes. Being, as he is now, the chief merchant of Egypt, 
he will in the same manner become the head trader of the Red 
Sea, and extend his conunerce towards the Indian Ocean. It 
is to be apprehended that the possession of Djidda will prove 
detrimental to the interests of the East India Company. India 
produce will be smuggled by his ships into the Red Sea, as it 
is by the Arabs of Meskah into the Persian gulf, and may thus 
again find its old way by Alexandria into the Mediterranean. 
These suppositions acquire a great deal of probability, fronb the 
eager desire the Pasha shows, on every occasion, to extend his 
commerce \ and the French mission in E^pt does its utmost 
to engage VAm to revive the ancient trade of the Red Sea. 

In order to add a stimulus to Mohammed Aly's vigorous pre-^ 
parations for the Arabian campaign, the Porte has repeatedly 
promised him to add to his government the Pashaliks of Acre, 
Damascus and Aleppo, in case he should succeed in opening a 
free passage to the Mohammedan pilgrims. It is not probable 
that the grand Signor should really have the intention of giving 
op these provinces, to increase the power of a rascal, who is 
even now beyond the reach of his jurisdiction. But Moham- 
med Aly has already begun to quarrel with the Pasha of Acre. 
He certainly has his eyes upon Syria ; and knowing, as I do, 
the state of that country, I am convinced that he would find 
much less resistance in invading it, than Abou Dahab expe- 
rienced thirty years ago. His name, as deliverer of the faith 
and the holy city, which stands now as high as that of the Sul>^^ 
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tan, will operate powerfully in bis favour. He has the interest 
of the clergy, and all the religious people. If be lives to pur* 
sue his plans, there is little doubt that he will succeed in ere* 
ating a power in the east, which will divide the empire and 
counterbalance the authority of tlie Grand Signor. 

The conquest of the Hedjaz, however, may be found more 
easy than the keeping possession of that country, and of its 
communications with the harbours on the Red Sea ; although 
Tonsoun Pasha has ordered forts to be constructed at ^very 
five or six hours march distance between Medinah and Grambo, 
the harbours of the Red Sea, where the army stores are kept* 
The Bedouins may again find it expedient to rejoin the Wa*- 
habees ; the Pasha may become tired of feeding them with 
presents, as he does at present; the income of the custom 
house art Djidda, that is the principal revenue of the Hedjaz, 
may not be found sufficient to k^ep an army, of at least six thou* 
sand men, garrisoned in the holy cities, and as many more in 
the open country; the allegiance of the nations of the Hedjas 
is doubtful, because they are much attached to the fiaimily of 
the Shereefs who govern them ; the Pasha's son himself may 
take it into 'his head to declare himself independent of his fa- 
tber. In general, the conquests of Turkish Pashas are seldoiQ 
of any duration ; because, instead of endeavouring to establish 
their powerintheconquered province,upon firm principles, the? 
employ their authority merely to extort money, and thus soon 
exasperate the country people. It must, however, be said, in 
justice to Mohammed Aly, that he has given proofs in Elgypt of 
great skill and first rate talents, in securing to himself the peace- 
ful possession of the whole country, which, for centuries past, 
had ever been accustomed to a rapid change of its masters. 
He does not extort money from any individual, and is very rt- 
gid in the execution of justice ; but the people su^r by the 
monopolists. Every article of trade, as far as relates to home 
produce, is farmed from the Pasha, whose income thus increases 
together with the price of every thing. These farms, together 
with the com trade, are the principal branches of the Pasha's 
revenue. Last year, com to the amount of £600,000 sterling 
was sold at Alexandria tp English merchants, and part of k 
shipped, for the Pasha's own account, to the ports of Spain. 
The principal farms of tlie revenue arc : coining of money, ^tbe 
person ^ho is at the head of the mint, pays 15,000 pui^es per 
annum, to the Pasha, or about £360.0Q0) soap, tobacco, silfc, 
salt, natron, wood, ^ ^ , cotton, wine, sugar, and many othere. 
Even the camels' dun^, which, in the East, is used instead of 
firewood, principally in the public bagfrios, Iibb becfi hteiv 
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fanned out. This mode of obtaining the revenue, — although 
it maybe averj eligible one for aTurkish state, and is certainly 
preferable to the system of avenizing individuals, which is ge- 
Aerally adopted over the East, — this mode, I say, of course, 
pleases the rich people ; but the poorer class, who, in other 
parts of Turkey, pay little or nothing to government, suffer a 
great deal, from the high price of the articles, even of the first 
necessity. 

(The zoriter then speaks of his pecuniary circumstdnces and 
arrangements^) 

In finishing this letter, I cannot but express to you, my dear 
sir, once more, the great sorrow I feel, at the total silence of 
tiie Association, in answer to the numerous letters I have ad- 
^h^essed to you, during the course of the three last years. If 
I have incurred the committee's displeasure, (for I can hardly 
explain its silence otherwise,) I might, at least, be allowed to 
know how to re-[pair] my errors or my false steps. God knows 
that I never had before my eyes but my duty, and my engage- 
ments to the Association. My despatches, I am but too confi- 
dent, may be found devoid of that literary information, which 
Blight have been expected from a learned traveller : but it will 
also be recollected that, in offering my services, I pleaded no li- 
terary acquirements to qualify myself for the committee's confi- 
dence. A certain degree of prudence, a good deal of pa- 
tience, some enterprising spirit, and stout legs ; these were ttie 
qualifications to which I pledged myself, and of which I wished 
to give you some proofs before I should enter upon my ulti- 
mate expedition. If the different journals which I have had 
the honour to transfnit to you, have .been perused in this point 
of view, they will certainly not be found prejudicial to the 
travelling character of a missionary into Africa, although they 
may be of comparatively trifling literary interest. The only 
paper which I conceive to be worthy the notice of a man of 
letters^ is my description of the Bedouin nation. It contains 
mady new facts, which few European travelers have ever had 
any opportunity to collect. If 1 may hazard a wish, it is, that 
this treatise of Bedouin manners may be put into the hands of 
an Oriental scholar, and be published as a pa-[mphlet,] or in the 
Asiatick Researches. The journals of my travels in Syria 
are certainly not fit to be ever published separately; but if ever 
any Englishman, of known talents, is about to publish his own 
travels in Syria, I wish he might be permitted to make ex- 
tracts of these journals, and to publish a map of the country 
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touth of Dafliascus, * ^ * id conformity toj^y geographical ob«> 
«ervations» 

I repeat my demands for a letter of recommendation t^ 
Col. Missilt, at Alexandria. Nothing can equal that gentle- 
tnan's kindnesses and attentions : bat what is he to think of me, 
if I retam from my present journey, in June, without having' 
received any letters for him, which I had ah^eady anoounccd 
to him from Syria ? 

I have the honour to be, with great trudi and respect, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

J. L. BURCKHAKDT^ 

ulias Ibrahim. 
P. S. I shall set off in three days* 


dSeoVD SUPPLBMBlfT OF BOTBS TO THE TRBiTIlB ON TBI 

BEDOUINS. 

Mode of Encamping. 

To the south of the Zerka, down to the borders of the Red 
Sea, the writer never saw any other encampments but Dowars, 
tn which the tents are pitched in a circle. This mode is 
chosen, because it unites the tribe better in one mass, than a 
square, or otherwise shaped camp would do; and it secures 
more effectually the cattle, which is driven, after sun set, into 
the circle, every Arab having his herd before his tent. The 
lent ropes are tied in such a manner to the posts on the ground, 
that they cross those of their neighbour's tent ; by this means 
a kind of rope wall is conducted all round the Dowar, which 
renders it impossible for a rider to enter the circle in full speed. 
He must alight, and gently guide the horse across the ropes* 
This circumstance proves of ^reat advantage, in case of a 8ud« 
den attack. If a stranger arnves with his tent, when the Do- 
war is already formed, room is immediately made for him, and 
the circle is widened, in order to receive his tent. If he is a 
man of no character, and generally disliked, nobody moves. 
He is then obliged to pitch his tent beyond the Dowar, and to 
remain there isolated until the whole tribe again changes its 
place of abode. 

Tents and Tent Furniture. 

Among the Howeytat Arabs, the writer has seen tents, which 
lie conceives an Aeneze Arab would think himself degraded by 
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inhabitiDg. They were only four feet high, and about fifteen 
feet in length, with six poles, thus distributed — : * : Notwith- 
standing their diminutive size, they contained, as usual, a sepa- 
rate apartment for the men and the women. In laige tents, 
the partition of the middle, which separates the two apart- 
ments, advances beyond the line of the two side posts in front, 
as far as fifteen feet, in order more effectually to shut up the 
women from the strangers. An additional pole is then stuck 
in the ground, in front of the tent, for the support of the Mek- 
ta or partition. The writer has seen tents in the district of 
Belka, of more than fifty feet in length. The Bedouin women 
of that country work very elegant carpets of goat's hair, to 
serve as Mektas. In poor tents, theRowak is fixed to the tent's 
covering, by small pieces of wood only. 

The Arabs el Kebly, south of Beni Stakher, have do par- 
ticular camel saddles for their ladies ; neither the Maksar nor 
the Ketleb. As they are, in general, poor people, they have 
very little furniture in their tents. There is, for instancy, a 
single cofiee mortar and coffee pot, in the whole tribe, gene- 
rally in the Sheikt's tent, who lends it to those who have to 
treat any guests. Every four or five tents have a copper ves- 
sel, in which they dress their dinner for guests. As for them- 
selves, they yery seldom eat any other thing but dry bread, 
baked over the ashes, upon the thin round iron plate calted 
Sadj. There are many families, who have not even a Sadj of 
their own, but make daily use of that of their neighbour. The 
same is the case with the handmill or Rahha, which is a very 
heavy machine. It consists in two flat unpolished stones, 
of a circular shape, about fifteen inches diameter. They 
are placed upon each otlier ; the upper one is turned round by 
a wooden handle, and the corn, which is poured into a hole 
in the upper stone, falls upon the surface of the lower, where- 
upon the other turns, and thus mills the grain. It may very 
well be imagined, that the flour thus made is very coarse. I 
hav€ seen among the Howeytat, handmills made of beautiful 
granite, which came probably from Egypt, for there is no gra- 
nite quarry in any part of Syria. The Bedouin women, whose 
business it is to mill the corn, often do it at night time, when 
three or four assemble for that purpose, every one with her 
Rahha. They accompany their hard labour with songs. They 
recite elegies in praise of the Bedouin life, and declare that 
the screaking noise of their mills is sweeter to them than the 
most melodious town music. The writer has become accus- 
tomed to the noise of these mills, disagreeable as it was to him 
at first. The Arabs pretend that nothing lulls better to sleep 
than these mills, and the voices that accompany them. 
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Dress. 

The Arabs Sherarat go almost naked ; manj of them, like 
the negroes, cover their waist only. The southern Arabs, es- 
pecially the Howeytat, are much worse drest than the Aezenes, 
although the latter, likewise, have seldom to boast of ah un- 
torn garment. They wear neither shoes nor boots, but a kind 
of sandals,^ which consist in a piece of strong camel's leather, 
tied to the soles by leather thongs. Every man thus becomes 
his own shoemaker. The women of the Howeytat go through- 
out barefooted. Among the Arabs at Kebly, 1 observed a 
great number of young children, principally boys, who had a 
small bell suspended round their neck, that hung down to their 
breast. This is done to prevent the effects of what the fta- 
lians call cattivo occhio. The women of tliese Arabs wear two 
or three glass rings, (of the glass fabric of Hebrun,) just over 
their elbows, and some bracelets, of either horn or silver. 
The head is covered with a blue harldkerchief, to which the 
rich ones tie large silver rings on both sides of the head. These 
rings, called Kheroos, are four or five inches in diameter. 
They are adorned with silver chains, to which some piece of 
money is tied. I found these pieces to be usually of the coin 
called in Austria twenty Kreutzer: they are imported into 
Palestine by the Polish Jews ; and find from thence their way 
to the Bedouins. The girls of the Howej^tat have their fece 
unveiled. They wear black tassels of twisted cotton on their 
front, which hide the hair, and descend to the eye-brows, 
looking much like false hair. They call them Kheras. The 
married women, on the contrary, exhibit their own hair, which 
falls in natural locks down to their breast ; and are obliged to 
veil their face with the Egyptian face veil, called Borka. They 
tie their blue gowns with a red woollen girdle, of their own 
fabric. Their whole body is covered with blue punctures, or 
the already-described tatoo. The breasts of some of these 
ladies, which they are not shy at all in exhibiting, were so 
much punctured over, that they looked from a distance as if 
covered with a coat of mail. 

JVourishment, 

Flita is the most common dish among the Aenezes, as well as 
among the Arabs el Kebly. The latter, however, seldom taste 
of it, but upon the arrival of a stranger. If among their own 
family, they eat nothing but dry bread, which they dip some- 
times in butter, and mix up with milk in the spring season, 
*when milk is to be had in plenty. The poorer class of them 

. * The Arabic characters here and elsewhere have ncce8ss(|i1y been 
omitted. 
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taste only barley.bread* The women of the Rowalla, a branch 
of Aeneze§, bad formerly the custom of shaping their bread paste 
into thin loaves, by extending it over their naked thighs, instead 
of doing it apoh the Sadji, and they would abuse and ill treat 
their guests who showed any disgust at it. This custom is now 
almost abolished. Mefrook is a favourite dish for breakfast. It 
consists in a hot paste of bread, not quite baked through, over 
Which melted butter is poured. 

The Southern Arabs are still more slovenly in their eating, 
than the Northern* If a sheep or goat is slaughtered, the 
boiled meat is brought in a large dish into the tent, where the 
landlord divides it into several smaller dishes, which he sets 
before the company ; so that four or five Arabs mess at the 
tame plate. The messmates begin in a great hurry, to bite oflT 
as many good morsels as they can, from all the pieces of meat 
or bones, the remaining part of which they again throw into 
the plate, when it is tali^n up by the neighbour ; and thus they 
pass from mouth to mouth, until nothing but the bones remaiui 
wh^ch are picked, in lieu of desert, after the dinner has been 
retn&^ed^ as nicely as any cat ceuld do it. The meat is eaten 
without either salt or bread ; the worst is, thtft no soap is found 
to wash our hands or beard after the greasy meal. The Ho- 
weytat sometimes dress their lambs, much in the same manner 
as the inhabitants of the friendly islands do their dogs. They 
dig a hole in the ground, which they heat and fill up with 
burning ashes, upon which they place the meat. They put 
over it a large stone which has been well heated through, and 
cover it besides 'with sand, to prevent the exterior air from 
penetrating into thfi hole. Ip the space of one hour^ the meat 
IS boiled, and is of excellent flavour, provided the ashes are of 
a proper species of wood. Those of Tamarind, for instance, 
impart to the meat a salty, bitterish, very disagreeable taste. 

A particular custom prevails among these Arabs, with regard 
to their guests, to whom meat is offered for dinner. When- 
ever, at Kerek in a private house, a sheep or goat is killed for 
a stranger, and the boiled meat brought into the room, it is 
duly imposed, by courtesy, to tell the landlord, *'' take off the 
meat for the beds,^^ meaning the meat for his women and chil- 
dren. Without the stranger telling him so, he would not 
think himself justified in carrying off, or withholding from the 
guests, the smallest partof the meat in order to feed his family. 
At the public rooms of Kerek this is not the case. To the 
south of Kerek, down to the Red Sea, the same custom pre- 
vails ; with the difference, that if the guest omits to tell hit 
landlo^l, ^< take away the meat for your family,'^ the latter ia 


entitled, by undent law9, to take from the guest any article of 
dress or baggage, wortb about the value of the slaughtered 
sheep ; which he is, however, generally permitted to ransoiD, 
by paying one Spanish dollar. If the landlord is not repeated- 
ly asked by the guests to sit down with them to the dinner, he 
tastes nothing ; and is only busy, together with his sons, in 
handing round the water* The Aenezes have nothing of this 
custom. A umilar law exists among the same Arabs, with re- 
gard to the use of soap. Soap is a very scarce article, and to 
present a piece of it, after the meal, to the stranger, is looked 
upon as a great distinction. If the guest, in washing himseli^ 
allows the soap, through inadvertency, to drop out of his hands, 
the Arab, who stands by him, and pours out the water to him, 
has the right of taking away his turban or head-dress, whatever 
it may consist of. A man, they say, who does not know bow 
to handle the soap, deserves not the honour of washing bijo* 
self with it ; and must be punished for having accepted that 
honour. Such an accident always creates great laughter and 
derision ; butthe guest, in vain, endeavours to have his turban 
returned to him, without making a small present to his land<^ 
lord. 

The root Kemmaye only grows in the northern deserts of 
Syria. South of Syria it is not met with : its want is sup* 
plied by another production of the desert. A low shrub 
that grows on the Syrian Hadj route, and in the des|irt t# the 
east of it, bears a small black grain^ called samh, wlj|ib is of 
the sizeof coriander seed. It grows in such quantities, that 
every family of Bedouins, who live in these p%rts, collect se- 
veral camel loads of it. They mill it, like cc^n, and make 
bread of it, which does not taste amiss, and is very nourishing* 
The Rowalla, Sherarat, Beni, Szakher, and Howeytat use 
this samh. In years of cheapness of corn, they mix it with 
flour. In time of dearth, they eat it without any mixture. The 
people of Maan sell it to those Arabians who live in the south- 
ern Arabian deserts, and cannot, therefore, collect it them- 
selves. 

Educatiorij Poetry, 4rCm 

The Wahabels have established schook in their principal 
towns, like Derayeh, Medwick, Mekka, Djedeyde, Tayef ; 
where all their young men are instructed in reading and wri- 

I have heard of several great Bedouin Sheikhs, who amfa- 
,mous poet's, and performers upon the Rababa. Amon^tbe 
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first of them is Nimr el KeblaD, of the tribe of Adooan, in the 
Belka* This man appears to be endowed with all the Bedou-^ 
in virtues. Although upwards of sixty years of age, he is sur- 
passed by none, in courage and strength. His liberality knowa 
no bounds ; and his eloquence and poetical talents are famoua 
over the desert. His twelve sons are all horsemen, and ac-^ 
company him into the fields, wherever he goes. Having left 
the party of el Adooan, after their treacherous behaviour to- 
wards Beni Szakher, in 1811, he composed a satirical poem 
against Hamood el Szaleh, his former chiefs which has be- 
come a favourite song with the Arabs of Belka. Its length does 
not permit me to insert it here. The son of the Sheikh of Kerek, 
a boy of thirteen years, explained it to me ; and it well de- 
serves to be compared with the best satires of the history of 
Antar. Nimr has several books in his possession ; amongst 
others, the Kamoos, or Arabic dictionary ; and the Bedouins 
complain, that he makes use of words in his poetry which 
none but learned people can understand. The south- 
ern Arabs appear to be still more fond of music and singing 
than the Aenezes. Scarcely a tent is found, but has its Raba- 
ba or Guitarra ; and every evening the young people assemble 
round a distinguished singer. These instruments are very 
coarsely wrought : they are about eighteen inches in length ; 
have a single string, and have their body covered with a thin 
gazelle Ain. The strings of the fiddle-stick consist of a do- 
zen horib hairs, not much stretched. They rub them with a 
kind of colophonium. 

Among the Arabs Hamayda, the writer witnessed a very lu- 
dicrous perf<frmance of the already described song, called 
Sahdje. About twenty young men had ranged themselves op- 
posite each other, in two lines, each party headed by a fore- 
man, who had a sword in his hand. He began the song^ and 
accompanied it with ludicrous gestures, in which he was imita^ 
ted by his party, who joined in the chorus. After be had fi- 
nished, the others answered by still more ridiculous gestures, 
or postures. After having continued thus mimicking each 
other for upwards of an hour, some of the young men retired 
to their tents, and made tfa^ re-appearance, masqued in wo- 
men's dresses. They went on, singing and acting, until mid- 
nighty amidst the laughter and applause of the whole tribe. 

The £l Had, or the song of the camel-drivers of the Arabs 
Howey tat, is 

Geroelmely wa Edayr al el Kyaly 
H £1 Hamel 4iayr wal Oeza Gowaly. 
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• 
<^ Walk gently, (O camel,) and remember thj master's kind- 
ness ; for thy lord is well pleased, and sits fast upon tbyback.*' 
(El Oeza is the extremity of the sacks, into which a stone is 
put, in order to be able to tie the rope round it, by which it is 
£istenttd to the sack on the other side of the cameL) 

(7b be contimied*) 


▲K INDIAN ECLOGUE. — jldvettieement. 

'^< Sunt illis baec quoque CarmiBa, quorum relatu, quern bardiUm Tocaut} 
accedunt auimos, futurseque pugofB fortunam, ipso cantu, augurantur.^ ' 

TticUus de Mor, Qer. c, 3. 

There is a striking resemblance in the manners of all savage 
nations ; and much of what Tacitus has so well said of the an* 
cient Germans, is applicable to the scattered hordes of our 
North American wilds. • 

But before proceeding with this thought, courteous reader ! 
I wish to call your attention to one word in my motto, which 
seems deserving of a digression. I mean that marked in Ita- 
lic letters — " bardiium.^^ Here is the etymon of our English 
word bard ; which the ingenious critics inform us is derived 
originally from blaritum^ — the cry or 6/are, (as we express it,) 
of calves ! Others derive it, very elegantly, from baritum^ 

Jnasi, '^ a iaer, ursornm murmur," — the growling of bears ! 
others, reflecting with singular sagacity on the condition of 
Germans, have deduced it from barrire, alluding to the cry of 
that northern animal, the elephant.* 

Leaving it to others to settle the conflicting opinions, it be- 
comes us to notice one thing, in particular, in which perhaps 
all agree ; which is, that this beautiful word, hke the British 
constitution, was ^' invented in the woods."t Nay, more, this 
agreeable, this ear-delighting expression had its origin in the 
honest adulation of the brute creation ! 

Now, reader, why should the story of Orpheus be thought 
incredible, which so many dying swans have sui^; which Pa- 
kephatus has endeavoured to explain, and to which Cicero has 
80 beautifully alluded in his oration for Archias ? Orpheus 
was a poet, indeed, and when he sang; the wild beasts them- 
selves gathered around him in the forests, and affectionately 
called him bard ! 

* See the profound notes to Erneste's Tacitus : " Quis talia leg&^ tem- 
peret a risn ! O ur author is sometimes itrWn^ly facetiow*'"Eik 
f See Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws. 
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To retam to the train of thought with which I cominenced» 
The Indians, as well as the Germans, are said to have had their 
Aarcb,— considerable bards, too ; at least as respectable as our 
ancestors the Draids, notwithstanding the huge architecture 
which was piled bj the latter upon Salisbury Plain. Upon 
the banks of a beautiful and romantic river, not unlike the 
Tehboas* of Xenophon, and which discharges its waters into 
the Pequod or Thames river, in Connecticut, there lived more 
than a century ago, an Indian poet, whose name was Ahauion. 
Tradition, which usually envelops the events of the past in the 
cloudy drapery of mystery, has handed down to us little be- 
fides obscure l^ends concerning him ; bat from them we 
learn that be was esteemed among hit countrymen as a youth 
of rare facetiousness, and of matchless valour* His name, it 
is said, is still kept alive among the smoking embers of Indian 
ruins, and the songs of Ahauton are the burden of a summer's 
day. 

They tell us, amongst other pleasant tales, concerning him, 
that be was accustomed to hold nightly conrerse with the ^' man 
in the moon,'' ^o taught him to express the sweet influence 
of that luminary upon an autumnal evening. Often was he 
Been seated upon the mountain's crags, or upon the verdant 
banks of his native rill, confabulating with the stars ; — and 
when Ae night was wasted, and the glories of the morning re- 
turned, he would wander through the mazy labyrinths of the 
wilderness, and seek out some sequestered spot beneath the 
tumbling waters of the cataract, — or would pursue the bear 
tiirough die lonely thicket, and the dangerous ravine. 

The i^me o{ Ahauton soon spread among the neighbouring 
tribes ; and his songs were rehearsed in the cabins of princes. 
The distant Aberginians l^t their beautiful foay,t to listen to 
his voice ; and the stem sachems of the ^Wampanoags, for 
many years after his death, shed tears of affection at the graven 
t>ftheirpoet ! 

The person of Ahauton is described to have been like his, 
whose praises the Syrian damsels:^ sang, and whose death was 
celebrated by the Grecian bards : but, said the daughters of 
his nation, '^ Ahauton was more than beautiful : he was war- 

t The (adiajis apoa Massachuaetts bay were ealled Aberginians. See 

Hutch. 
I Taouuz — ** Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 
In amorooB ditties all a summer^ day.^ . 

pAMuss Lost, b. i. p. ft^ 
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like. The oak of the plains could not vie with him in strength ; 
and in gracefulness he surpassed the elm. His courage out- 
bid the pfiffither's ; and his activity was Uke that of the moun- 
tain roe ! Danger but awakened his energies, and the noise 
of the battle was music to his ear ! But when theconflict was 
over, and the war-song had died away, the smile of the young 
poet was like the rainbow after the shower ; — the fair ones of 
his nation sought to gaze upon it !'' 

From what I can gather from his verses, the heart of Ahau- 
tpn was not unlike the Shepherds in Virgil, attuned to love f 
and whatever is remembered of his songs, is conformed to the 
structure of the Idylls of Greece. This is nothing surprising, 
since all accounts go to confirm us in the opinion, that the 
wastes of OUT hemisphere were originally peopled from Asia : 
and we have the authority of an erudite scholar* for the pre* 
sumption, thatfthe Sanscrit, one of the polite languages of Asia, 
bears a near affinity to the idiom of the Greeks ! With these 
premises, it does not need much logic to convince us, that the 
pastorals of our poet were borrowed from " the Isles of the 
seaP^ 

It is singular, indeed, that any thing remains of his, through 
the vicissitudes of Indian history ; but, perhaps, not more so 
than <he preservation of the poems of Homer : only one of his 

froductions has fallen into my hands, in a written form ; this 
have translated, in my own poor way, into the heroic rhyme 
of our vernacular tongue. I make no apology for presenting 
it to the reader, since, however humble my Ahauton may seem, 
compared with English poets, he can hardly sink below the 
Virgil of Doctor Trapp ! " Aliquando dormitat bonus Home- 
rus," Quinctilian said, (after Horace,) near two thousandyears 
ago ; and I am conscious that Ahauton nods sometimes : but 
I must entreat the reader, if he be disposed to respuate these 
verses, not to conclude, that ours was no poet, any more than 
that Viigil was a drowsy writer, because he slumbers ip the ver- 
sion of the immortal Trapp ! 

I hope the student of the aboriginal lai^uages of this coun- 
try may hereafter be induced to present this distinguished 
bard, under more favourable auspices, to the public, gifted as 
he may be, with a better genius for poetry than I ever dreamed 
myself to possess, even in the most flattering visions of va- 
nity. 

Owing to my imperfect knowledge of the Mohegan dialect, 
the strictness of the original has not always been followed: 

*" Sir William Jones. 
Vol. I. No. IV. 33 
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sometimes, too, I have changed the style, to accommodate it to 
English idiom, — ^perhaps to the detriment* of the original. My 
version is certainly imperfect, but I console myself with the. 
sentiment of a Roman poet : 

'«— ~ «< Si deficient vires, awiaaa ceste 
Laoserit !'' 

FBOPKRT. KLE6. ^- - 


IDTLLIUM. 

By fair Sbetucket^s pebble-studded wave, 
That flows meaodVing o*er the Pequod's graven' 
Far, far remote from ocean^s troubled flood. 
Beneath the ancient shelter of the wood, — 
Where nature loves to sport her graceful plan. 
In climing wild flowers and the form of man- 
There chancM to meet, as suits the mimic lay, 
Two manly youths upon a summer^s day. 
Skenandoh this — Onanto that was namM : 
And both, 'tis said, for manly sports were fam'd. 
The first was tall of port and masculine-— 
Strong as the oak, and graceful as the pine i 
His giant shoulders towered far above ; 
Yet on his eyelids sat the God of lore. 

The next was milder in his general air. 
But staunch and active as the flying hare. 
In deeds of arms their glory was the same ; 
For both in war had gainM a warrior's name. 
Then on the banks, as o'er the cliffs they bend, 
Thus spoke Skenandoh to his rival friend : 

*< Enow'st thou Onanto^ that the fairest maid 
Among the dancers, 'neath the hazel shade, 
When autumn's moonlight smiles upon their gfaze^ 
And thoughtful matrons husk the ripen'd maize ; — 
Thebrigbt-hair'diSAenfuz^, hold Skenandok^s pride^ 
Hath not a rival on ShetuckePa side ?^ 

Onanto.'—^^ My brown Owampah dances 'neath the trees 
Light as the wild-roe or the waving breeze ; 
And sure no damsel with her smiles so fair, 
E'er had so graceful— so divine an air. 
Yet tiot Shetucket my Owampah gave— 
But gently flowing Will<muirUic^s wave. 
No rill that gushes through the melting snow, 
And foams in silence o'er its bed below, 
When April's sun dissolves December's chill, 
And swollen torrents murmur down the hill,-^ 
Could e'er be nshned the JVUfwnanUc nigh ; 
Vor can your Shennah with Owampah vie.^ 
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OneX;o«-—« What voice is that, which echoes through the 
Thus spoke Ooeko stepping from the shade. [g&de ?^ 


«< 


Sken, — " Hark, father, Hark !" Skenanifoh quick replied ; 

We sing our loves— do you for us decide ! 
A how of ash, andcarvM with matchless skill 
Hangs in my cahin, suhject to your will, 
If I shall fail to prove Skenandoh'd pride, 
The fairest damsel on Shetncket's side J^ 

OnafUo, — << This hatchet pipe, which late Alnomook mad^-, 
Plated with quills of porcupine inlaid, 
Receive On^o as my pledge to show 
Owampahia the fairer of the two.** 

Oneko. — << Begin my children, said the ancient chie^ 
Since love in singing, finds its own relief* 
Begin ; for old Oneko once was young :^ 

Thus spoke the chief, and thus Skenandoh sung. 

■• 

Sken. — " As on the hills I sought the bounding deei> 
Forth stepping from the woods, I paused to bear 
If ought were passing ; when before me lay 
Shetucket gleaming with the parting day ; 
While in the distant vale beneath me spread, 
Tbe deer were grazing on the level mead. 
It was an evening of the last of June, 
And all was silent as the rising moon : 
When from beneath the fragrant birch-tree^ shade 
A band came bounding o^er the strawberry glade^ 
Of damsels lovelier than the white man^s pride-* 
They were the daughters oiShetuckePs side. 
No robe fair nature's dignity confinM ; 
And their dark tresses floated on the wind. 
In joyous games they tript it o'er the mead, 
Where e'en the lily droop'dits vanquished head. 
Such rounded grace — such loveliness of frame 
Methought, Onanto^ from the gods they came !^ 
But one there was, of magic grace and tall ; 
It was my iSAcfmo^^fairest of them all l^* 

Onan, — '' When late the northern enemy by nigh|J 
Rous'd all our sleeping cabins to the fight : 
When direful shrieks arose upon the gale. 
And the shrill war-hoop echoed through ihe vale, 
Then stood Owampah^ calm without adarm, 
JPirm by my side, confiding in my arm ; 
And when our foes ignobly fled the plain, 
Forc'd to retire to gloomy moors again,— 
When victory rais'd the battle's thrilling song. 
And hymns of praise were borne the breeze Son^i 
Weary, I sought my native cabin free. 
And there Owampah ran to welcome me. 

^Xm^ WUUanuwys, « when they (the Indians) taw one man exMlUn^ 
Otfaers m wisdoBBb valour, streogtbi &c. tbe^ would cry oat *heiia god," " 

HtOthtrum** MaataohmetUf Vol up. 477« 
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The sttn wm visiag o^er the fields of com ; 
Mj fair one% smile surpassed the blnshini^ mom ! 
"Where, great Manittoo ! where hast thou displayed 
So brave, so gentle, and so fair a maid !^ 

Sken,^^** Our clan encampM, Aeqmmk faBills anigh, 
As evening came from out the western sky. 
It was the season when the badding trees 
Put forth their foliage to the whispVing breeze : 
Whilst all was noiseless, save the roaring flood, 
And darkness spread his mantle o'er the wood. 
Then on the waves the light canoes abound. 
And sporting sturgeon nimbly play around. 
The chiefs preceding, lead the numerous throng ; 
The boats in order stretch the stream along ; 
Gleaming afar with torches quiv'ering Ught,— 
Like silent fire-flies on a summer^ night 
SkentmdohU bark was foremost, and his fair 
The treacherous net suspended in the air. 
When leaning forward o^er the smooth expanse, 
Her balance losing with the boat*s advance : 
Down from the bark she sank the wave beneatii ; 
Methought her hastening to the land of death : 
But while confusion shriekM with dire alarms^ 
Skenandoh diving caught her in his arms ; 
Then toward the shore, an hundred youth among, 
He swam, while Shennah on his shoulders hung !— 
I swear, Onanto^ such ennobling pride 
Immortal spirits oVr the mountains wide 
Have never known, as thrillM Skenandoh brave, 
In rescuing beauty from a watVy grave. 
The rose is fairer when the showV is gone ; 
The lily blooming o'er its wat'ry throne : 
Just so my Shennah when revived on shore 
Seem'd ten-fold fairer than she was before.** ^ 

Onunto.— *' Our warriors rested from, the hunter*^ toil^ 
And many an antler crown'd the day wtiti^ spcnl : 
Then joy ascends the snow-clad hills along> 
And shouts of praise the festive fires prolong. 
The time was evening, and the northern bear 
Ascended high his circle in the air. 
The piercing whirlwind hastening o'er the main 
Drifted the snow, and sighed along the plain ; 
While o'er the hills the gentle moon-beams play'd. 
And ice-clad elms the rainbow's hues display'd. 
Such was the hour when my Owampah came. 
Fairest amongst the damsels known to fame ; 
Leading the choicest daughters of our clan, 
£ach one the mistress, and the prideof man. 
In beauty, grace, in smiles, the damsels vie 
The bounding dancers round the cabin fly. 
But as the star of winter shines at even 
In matchless brilliance, 'midst the host of heaven ; 
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Or OS fh# <elHi imbtinefy tow^ abore. 

In grace and beauty^ Wdst the humble grove. 

Just so Owcunpahf as she dances by, 

PiercM the stem heart, and drew each warrior^ eye. 

A youth there was— (.^Acititon was his name,) 

Caught by her charms— <»nfe88M his ardent flame : 

But, f true affection nerer is beguilM) 

Oioamptih olushing, look'd at me and smiled." 

OnAo, — ** My children pause ! the hour no more prokmg \ 
These woods— this stream bear witness of your song 2 
Each hath deserved the prize, the task be mine 
The victor's plume upon vour brows to twine. 
See yonder sun declines behind the hill, 
And soon the stars come twinkling on the riU ; 
Each to his mistress fair retire ; and when 
The moon has risen o^r the hills again. 
Come to a banquet where our nation^ pride^ 
Shall meet Sk^umdohU and OnanioU bride.^ 
Thus spQke Oneko, and the youths obey'd : 
For wisdom seem'd upon his front displayed. 

* * * * * Q^ 

desnnt reliqua. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


^< Alas, poor Torick ! — a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.* 
** Now get you to my lady^ chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favour she must come.^ 

Job Cook is no more ; and, what is stiH worse, Job Cdok^s 
nephew has, in conjunction with faithful old Toby, followed 
his loving uncle to that silent mansion, where pills and powders 
are no ntiore necessary. He has at last fallen a victim to the 
too exquisite sensibility of his feelings. 

From the time of the departure of his master, Dr. Langlan- 
cet, "to another and a better world," he was scarcely ever seen 
to smile ; in another number of this journal, he ha^, with 
his own masterly pen, exhibited the melancholy with whicli 
the demise of his master's old antagonist. Dr. Polypus, afiected 
him ; and I myself witnessed the painful assiduity with which 
be watched over, soothed, and softened, the last hours of poor 
Harry Slender. His friends hoped that time and his profes- 
sional avocations, ^Q^nit^r^iraduaUy dissipate the melancholy 
which seemed to ^^ forever fixed upon his pale brow. The 
kind attentions oJnall around him visibly had their effect : he 
would sometimesViningle in society, and even assume a cheer- 
ful air. But, wllpn there was every reason to hope that his 
cure was certain, \the death of his uncle Job Cook, his chief 
companion, firien#, counsellor and patient, overwhelmed him 
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with grief: he withdrew himself from all society : — ^no entrea« 
ties could induce him to leave his room, and to seek relief fronoi 
bis woes in the pleasures of the town, or in the retirement of 
the country. 14 o person, save black Toby, was willingly ad- 
mitted to his solitary chamber, where, with Toby's assistance, 
he is supposed to have amused his last hours, by composing th^ 
account of his uncle which appeared in the last Atlantic. 

Shortly after the publication of that article, a message was 
left at my office, requesting me to call immediately on Job 
Cook's nephew. I hastened to the house, and was instantlj 
conducted to his bed>side. The hand of death was upon him. 
Those eyes, which once sparkled with the fire of genius, were 
now sunk deep in their sockets, and emitted an unearthly and 
glassy gaze. He motioned to me to sit down by his bed-side, 
and, after a pause of a few moments, which my feelings would 
not permit me to interrupt, he spoke as follows : — '* My friend, 
I feel that I am fast sinking into an early grave, and I only re* 
gret it on one account. You know that I have hitherto been a 
large contributor to the Atlantic Magazine ; but I now feel that ' 
* Job Cook' is the last of my living productions which will 
adorn its pages. In the farthest corner of my medicine chest, 
you will find my posthumous works. To you I bequeath them. 
If you find any thing worthy of the pages of the Atlantic, let it 
appear, as soon as you have time to arrange my papers." I 
promised the most religious attention to his directions ; but, 
finding that he had exhausted himself by the effort he bad made 
in speaking, I entreated him to endeavour to compose himself 
to rest. He said he would follow my advice, and requested 
me, in the mean time, to visit poor old Toby's garret-room, 
and administer some comfort to that faithful old servant, who 
was now confined to his bed by age and sickness. I left him, 
promising to return in an hour, and mounted to Toby's attic. 

Poor Toby was evidently near death's door. The vibrations 
of his pulse were almost imperceptible. To every question 
put to him, he only answered by a shake of his head. On in- 
quiring into the immediate cause of Toby's illness, I was in- 
formed that some one of the family had read the account of 
Job Cook's last expedition and death to him; from which time, 
the poor old fellow had never held up his head. He had only 
remarked, that " it was bad enough to lose^oor old master Job, 
but that he had n.ever known how bad itHvas, until he had 
heard young master's account of it read by old Sukey." I now 
perceived that Toby's aspect was rapidly cl^ianging. His last 
moment had arrived. He fixed his rayless ey es upon me, shook 
his head three times, and moved no more. 
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According to my promise, I returned to the room of Job 
Cook's nepnew, within an hour from the time I had left it. 
The sudden change which bad taken place within that brief 
hour, was inexplicable to me, until the nurse whispered to me, 
that he had been informed of Toby's death. It was too late 
now to blame the folly of that babbling tongue which had 
plunged another da^er into his sensitive heart, — but I cursed 
it in my soul. I approached his bed-side. In a tone, so lan- 
guid as to render it inaudible to any, but the achingly sharp, 
ears of friendship, he said to me :— '* My friend, it is all over-*- 
poor old Toby — my posthumous works — remember — ^Job 
Cook." Finding that he was wasting the fluttering spark of 
life that remained to him, I gently prayed him not to exhaust 
himself by conversation. He appeared to understand me, and 
was silent for a moment. But no— he understood me not. j^i 
a voice, still more languid than before^ he uttered, — " Job — 

my lastwork iToby — Job — Job — Job Cook." His soul had 

iBitted to mansions of eternal rest, where there are no distinc- 
tions of rank or colour, and where Job Cook, his nephew, and 
his faithful Toby shall be united to all eternity. 

In strict accordance with my friend's last behest, I proceeded, 
immediately after his obsequies had been completed, to ex^ 
amine the contents of the " farthest corner of his medicine 
chest." The characteristics of genius were no less manifest in 
the " confusion worse confounded" which reigned among his 
papers, than in the excellence of the scattered morsels^of prose 
and poetry which I found. Two sonnets, — ^the one addressed 
to C. T., (probably some female friend of the deceased,) and 
the other to a Rose, — attracted my particular notice. But, un^ 
fortunately, the sonnet addressed to C. T. was so firmly affixed 
to a Burgundy pitch plaster, that I was forced to content my- 
self with as much of it as the transparency of the pitch would 
allow me to read ; and that to a Rose, had been po long em- 
bedded in a package of assafoetida, that my olfactories ex- 
pressed so much indignation at its vicinity, as to compel me to 
desist from its perusal, ere I had half completed it. 

In short, I found that it would be impossible for me to ar- 
range the papers in time to present any of my friend's posthu- 
mous works to the public in the present number of this maga- 
zine, and have, in the mean time, endeavoured, in the foUowmg 
simple narrative of facts, to supply that corner of the Atlantic 
which my ever-to-be-lamented friend has hitherto filled with 
so much credit to himself and satisfaction to bis friends.^ 


V, 
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JOSEPH. 

V A Jfarrativt of Matters of Fact^ 

For T h^d charge licM penooB to attend, 
And comfort those in point of death whioh lay i 
Fop them most needetii comfort in the end, 
When sin, and hell, and death doe most dismay 
The feehle soule departing hence away. 
AU is but lost, thajt liringvfe bestow, 
If not well ended at our dying day. 
O man ! hare mind of that last bitter throw ; 

For as the tree does fall, so lyes it ererlow. 

O pardon, and Fouchsafe with patient eare 
These brave adrentares gratiously to ^eare; 
In which great rule of temp*ra!unce goodly doth' appears. 


To get a miserable breakfast, in a negro's cdlar, at ei^t A*- 
If., for which four shillings are demanded; to saunter about, — 
in dry weather, through dust and horses, and carts and stages, 
and weir drivers ; in wet weather, through mud and water, and 
swine and men — until noon ; when, in the midst of the crowd, 
I must stretch my neck, and strain my eyes, in order to read 
the anxiously expected ^^ Report of the Board of Health,'' 
affixed, like the laws of Caligula, to a lofty pillar, and written 
in a cramped and almost illegible hand ; to waste three hours 
more in listless inaction, waiting for the dinner bell of Sy^es or 

., Niblo ; then to squeeze one's self between two fat, hiingry ci* 
tizens, regardless of every ou^'s wants but their ownr, and when, 
owiujg to the vacuity made by some half dozen busy and fast- 
eating traders, one hopes, at last, to have a chance at some 
half-devoured, half-cooked, and entirely, mangled dish, to find 
the table surrounded by the^countless swarm of the clerks who 
succeed their masters.; to rise from the table, despairing of 

* dinner, and'pay for vrhat has not been eaten ; to waste the in* 
terval betwixt^dirnier. aod supper time in walking ten miles to 
find a friend wJioViii^se^rching for you, continually contrives to 
elude your pursuit ; BJid^'then*, to sum up all, to throw yonnHdf, 
.with intei:nal thanks for^your good fortune, on a straw paljet, 

'. in a wretched garret, .sumciently heated to roast tu ikies' e^, 

'^where you ^oss and tumble until morning, when you arise to a 
repetition of the self-same pleasant recreation :^*-These are a 
few of the comforts which were enjoyed bjr myself, during the 
months of Juljr and August, 1822 ; and t>y ttie other tenants 
of Greenwich village, for a much longer time^ 
Towards the conclusion of August, I began to think it high 
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time to look about for a more congenial scene of action ; for 
how could a staid, sober citizen, like myself, whose manners are 
as old fashioned as were those of Gabriel John, who died in the 
year one thousand and one, (heaven rest his soul!) tolerate the 
mode of Hfe imposed, by the necessities of the times, on the. in* 
habitants of Greenwich and its suburbs? Accordingly, having 
discovered whither mine ancient host had retired, I determined 
to follow him. 

He had taken possession of a fine,' spacious mansion, de- 
lightfully situated on the borders of a neighbouring river, and 
sufficiently near the city to enable us to send for a doctor^ be- 
fore death (unless very sudden in his motions) could take pos« 
session of the bodies of any of us. 

Having seen my horse well disposed of, in a fine, airy stable, 
and having deposited my portmanteau in the room appropri- 
ated as my dormitory, I proceeded forthwith to reconnoitre the 
company assembled at this retired spot. First I encountered 
an ancient dame — too ancient to be farther noticed. Next I 
descried from the piazza, a romping lass of sixteen, busily em- 
ployed in stoning apples from a tree, for the benefit of herself 
and three little brothers, who, as I afterwards understood, kept 
their mother awake ail that night with complaints indicative of 
cholera morbus. On entering the parlour, I found my much 
respected and kind hostess, accompanied by two middle aged 
ladies, who, if they had expressed less sentiment about the yel- 
low fever, might have been very agreeable companions. As it 
was, I feared that I should pass but a sorry time in this very 
agreeably situated mansion, unless I should find some compan- 
ions more suited to my age and ilicUnatious than any I had yet 
seen. 

When I had nearly despaired of finding any congenial spirit, in 
whose society I might pass my hours in comfort, I heard the 
sound of wheels. I immediately hurried out to the door of 
the house, and, to my great satisfaction, perceived min>3 an- 
cient host, who had been out on a shootinjg excursion, driving 
up the shaded avenue that led from the road k> the house, ac- 
companied by another gentleman, and followed by a dingy and 
sour looking servant, who rode behind them.. An introduction 
to the gentleman who accompanied mine host, relieved my ap- 
prehensions, and satisfied me that I had no reason to fear soli* 
tude. G. M* (for such was the name of the gentleman in ques- 
tion) was a West Indian, on a visit to his friends in New- York. 
He was one of those favoured mojrtals on whose brow sits 
good fellowship, gentle thoughts, and kindly feelings to all 
around ; and, although remarkable for his attention to the la* 
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dies, he was ^tlvrays well pleased to escape from their company 
after dioDer, and pass an old fashioned afternoon in the sum* 
mer house, over a sneaker of punch, or a magnum of port. 
The dingy sour-krout, (by name Sambo,) whose figure had be- 
fore attracted my notice, as he sulkily rode up the lane behind 
his master and mfne host, afforded me much amusement. He 
had formerly served on board of an English frigate, and al- 
though now the servant of G. M. still preserved all the gravity 
of a commodore, and excited alike the laughter and terror of 
the other servants of the house, and the irrepressible mirth of 
our little circle, by his apparently inveterate contempt of eve- 
ry one but himself and his master. But of him more anon. 

My fear of solitude being now entirely removed, I began to 
examine the domestic arrangements of the house. Here I 
found every thing as complete as I could have wished it, with 
one exception. A waiter, always indispensable to the comforts 
of an old bachelor, was wanting ; but I was informed, to my 
infinite satisfaction, that a first-rate waiter had been engaged 
from New- York, and was daily expected. 

The following day he made his appearance. He was a 
young fellow, apparently about twenty-two years of age, of a 
middle size, and well formed. His high cheek bones, lai^e 
mouth, and Kvely eyes, gave a decidedly Irish cast to his other- 
wise not uninteresting countenance. The poor fellow was 
terribly flushed ; he had walked all the way from New- York, 
under the burning sun, with his household gods upon his back ; 
and the thermometer had only varied from 87^ to 88*^, during 
the time of his journey. He b^ged permission to retire to 
his lofty apartment, which was readily granted ; and, in con- 
sideration of the fatigue he had undergone, he was permitted 
to remain there during the rest of the day. 

At breakfast, the next morning, my inquiring eyes encoun- 
tered no waiter, save an " indelicately ra^ed" blacky, bor- 
rowed from a neighbouring farm-house. Joseph was sick. 
The day passed without any more solicitude on the part of our 
sentimentaLl ladies, or, I believe, of any one else, than if such 
a being as Joseph had not been in existence. The next day 
Joseph was worse ; and I was earnestly entreated, by the kind-* 
hearted lady of the house, to visit him and see what could be 
done ; for " she feared," she said, " that Joseph was very ill." 
I went up to his room, and found that he was, indeed, very ill. 
A raging fever was consuming him, and, from many indubita- 
ble symptoms, I was satisfied that it was Yellow Fever. Ta 
prevent alarm, I avoided mentioning this ; but insisted that 
lome one abould he immediately despatched to the city for a& 
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experiencedphysician ;-*-which was accordingly done. My ear- 
nestness at once created the alarm 1 had wished to prevent. 
The ancient lady determined forthwith to take up her quar- 
ters at the neighbouring farm-house : one of the gentlemen 
Bet off the same day for Bath ; and all the windows, on the same 
side of the house with poor Joseph^s closet were as carefully 
closed, as if we had been in the midst of an angry Decern^ 
ber. 

The following day, one of the most respectable physicians 
pf the city arrived ; and, in company with me, visited Joseph. 
The disease had already made its usual progress ; and the yel- 
lowish tinge of the eyes, the burning skin, and the parched 
tongue of the invalid, together with that incessant restlessness 
and desire of locomotion which invariably accompany this dis- 
ease, too surely proclaimed that Joseph had, indeed, the yel- 
low fever. Every thing which migltt be of assistance, was 
prescribed ; and ample directions were given to our attentive 
hostess, as to the mode of treatment to be observed. The mo- 
ment the doctor descended to the parlour, he was assailed by 
all the females of the house, with more interrogatories than 
could have been answered by as many female tongues as were 
then exercised in putting them. Anxiety for her children in 
one, for her husband in another, and for herself in a third, was 
strongly marked in every different countenance. Even the 
servants, with the exception of gruff Sambo, wore all crowding 
around the door, and lengthening their already long ears to 
catch every whisper that might fall from the Doctor's lips. 
With characteristic caution, he gave some general account of 
the patient's symptoms ; said that he had a violent fever, cau- 
sed, most pro.bably, by having been over-heated in his walk from 
New-York ; but that there was not the slightest reason for ap- 
prehension on the part of the inmates of the house* 

This assurance somewhat relieved their fears and agitation. 
But, soon after the Doctor's departure, G. M. returned from 
town, whifher he had gone the preceding day ; and, on hearing 
of Joseph's illness, and the Doctor's assurances, deterinined on 
seeing the invalid. He told the ladies that he had been in the 
habit of living in the midst of Yellow Fever, in his native place^ 
and that he was confident he understood its nature, symptoms 
and cure better than ere a doctor north of the Mississippi. Ac- 
cordingly, he mounted, followed by myself, to the sick man's 
apartment. He no sooner beheldhim,than,turningtomewitha 
significant look, he said : " By heavens, I knew it." The ser- 
vant, who had been acting as poor Joseph's nurse, terrified at 
his looks and words, although comprehending neither, rushed 
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from the rdom, ran down stairs, at a rate by no me^ns tonda* 
civeto the safety of his neck, and announced, — ^iirst in the par- 
lour, then in the kitchen, and lastly in the stable, — ^thaX the 
West-Indian gentleman had declared that Joseph was dying 
of Yellow Fever. It was in vain that we endeavoured, after our 
descent, to appease the tumult : all was terror, commotion and 
uproar* Not a soul but G. M. and myself would remain ano- 
ther hour in the house — no — they would rather sleep on the 
road, or in the fields, than pass another night under the same 
roof with a man dying, — nay, perhaps already dead,— -of Yel- 
low Fever. 

What was to be done ? Our host and hostess remonstra- 
ted, entreated — all was vain ; until a certain sentimental lady 
wondered, " why the servant could not be removed from the 
house to one of the out-houses." Seeing no other alternative^ 
G. M. the host, and mvself sallied forth to examine the state of 
the out-houses, and at last pitched upon one, which appeared 
to be in tolerable condition. Every servant was put in requi- 
sition to clean and arrange it with the utmost speed ; and de- 
termined to avail myself of the time occupied in this opera- 
tion, to visit Joseph, in order to inform him of his real situa* 
tion ; and to inquire whether there was any person he wished 
to see, or any thing he wished done, in which 1 could assist. 

On ascending the stairs, I was shocked to find that the sick 
man, preyed upon by the unnatural restlessness which charac- 
terized his disease, had dragged himself from his bed — ^bad 
crawled to the top of the stairs, and was now attempting to 
descend. I persuaded him to desist, and assisted him to re- 
turn to his bed. When he was again placed there, I explained 
to him as plainly, but as delicately as possible, his situation ; 
and, hinting to him the great uncertainty of his recovery, and 
the speedy progress of his disease, requested him to inform me 
if there was any thing he desired to be done 5 assuringhim that 
there was nothing, within my power, which he should ask for 
in vain. He answered, in a hollow and broken voice : " 1 
know I am to die. I am not what I seem. Sir. There is one 
being — but of her I must not speak. That box," pointing to a 
small segar box in thecomer of his room : "that box. Sir, will 
inform you of all but the name." He was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then proceeded to talk with great rapidity, but so 
incoherently, that I could not comprehend a word. It was evi- 
dent that he was delirious, and that the disease was making 
most rapid strides. 

By this time the hovel had been prepared, and all that re- 
mained to be done was, to convey the sufiering patient to his 


new apartment : but this was no easy task. Not a servant 
would stir a step up stairs ; and the poor wretch might have 
died in the house, had not G. M. suddenly recollected that hia 
lervant had been in the habit of attendiag persons sick with fe- 
ver in the West Indies ; and that, consequently, he was fearless 
of any danger from contact with a person afflicted with yellow 
fever. With Sambo's assistance, then, G« M. and myself re- 
moved the sick man, on his bed, from the room he had hitherto 
occupied, to the out-house. 

When we had placed him in the most comfortable comer of 
his new apartment, I proceeded to arrange the bed-clothes over 
him, and discovered that, in his right hand, which was laid 
upon his breast, he held a letter. Curiosity prompted me to 
withdraw it from his fingers, which I effected so gently, that he 
did not observe it. On opening the letter, I was more aston- 
ished than I can tell, to discover that it was written in a female 
character; and that it expressed, in a style that would put most 
of our female romance-writers to the blush, sentiments of the 
tenderest love and attachment to the hapless being who laid 
before me. There was no signature to the letter, and this fact 
immediately brought to my recollection what Joseph had, a 
few moments before, said to me : ^^ that box will inform you 
of all but the name." I instantly proceeded to his deserted 
room, and found that the box he had referred to, was filled with 
letters in the same hand-writing ; on perusing which, I found 
an entire history of the romantic love of some (I could not but 
persuade myself) lovelyjapd (certainly) most accomplished lady 
for the poor dying Joseph. I communicated this intelligence 
to G. M., who was as much astonished as myself. Who and 
what was this apparently friendless, and unfortunate man, who 
expressed no desire to see any living being, even at the moment 
that he was persuaded he could live but a short time longer ? 
There was a mystery in this, which excited a feeling of mingled 
eompassion and respect for the wretched Joseph, andthemore 
wretched lady, whose love was about to be eternally blighted. 
After carefully sealing up #ie box containing the letters, we 
delivered it over to our host, with a strong injunction to pre- 
serve it with the most sacred care ; and deliver it to any survi- 
ving friend of the dying man. 

At this moment. Sambo, who had, by his master's direction, 
been attendingto Joseph, came into the room and said : " Mas- 
sa, he no' peaky me, and him leg cold." We hastened forth to 
the now dreaded out-house, and found that Sambo's informa- 
tion was too true. I questioned him repeatedly, but he was 
totally unconscious of all that was said, or done, to him. G« 
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M* and myself determined to watch by him during bis last mo- 
ments, and directed Sambo to request oar host to send to 
the nearest carpenter^ and order a coffin to be made with all 
despatch. To avoid any ill consequences that might result 
from the confined atmosphere of the room, Sambo brought se* 
veral plates of sugar, which were set on hre to purify the air ; 
and he also brought a magnum of brandy, with miscellaneous 
concomitants, sent to us by our hospitable landlady, as Sambo 
remarked, with a rough laugh, little suited to the time and 
place, *' so we no catchy de 'fectium oh de feber, my God !" 
Sambo placed himself by Joseph's bed side, and G. M. and 
myself, after partaking of the brandy so kindly sent to us, seat- 
ed ourselves at the door of the miserable cabin, each with a 
segar in his mouth, and beguiled the tedious hours in conver- 
sation* I soon found that my companion was, as he had said, 
an adept in the science of yellow fever* He explained to me 
at lai^e its symptoms, and the varieties of its appearance ; dis- 
cussed very briefly the controversy between the importation 
and non-importation polemics, and concluded by remarking, 
that '^ it was a mere matter of moonshine, whether it was 
original or imported ; that the only true way to avoid infec- 
tion was, to burn plenty of sugar in the room, where an inva- 
lid was, and to drink freely of strong brandy and water ;'* 
which last precept he enforced by mixing two glasses a little 
more North than 1 had been in the habit of drinking, one of 
which he presented to me, while he swallowed the contents of 
the other himself, — ^first repeating, " with good accent and 
good discretion,'^ the following lines, equally appropriate to 
the subject he had been discussing, and the subject he was 
about discussing : 

" Sages, their solemn e'en may steek* 
An raise a philosophic reek, 
Aq^ physicalJy causes seek 

In clime and season ; 
But tell me whiskey's name in Greek, 
I'll tell the reason." 

Notwitiistanding his undeviating temperance in common, he 
insisted on so frequent a repetition of our potations, that my 
head began to feel much lighter, or much heavier, I could not 
tell which, than usual. 

About eleven in the evening, the skies began to look dark 

and gloomy ; the wind whistled mournfully through the trees ; 

the minute waves of the river before us began to murmur more 

harshly ; and every thing denoted the approach of one of 

hose storms, i.? which 


^^ tke hearens, at troubled widi maii% act^ 

Threaten his bloody stage.'' 

As we were watching the threatening clouds, we beard il 
voice, apparently at a considerable distance, hallooing for 
some one from the boase. Knowing that all the occupants of 
the house bad retired long before, we stepped out to know who 
was there at so unseasonable an hour. It was the carpenter, 
attended by two of his workmen, with the coffin that had been 
ordered. No intreaties could induce him to approach a step 
nearer the house than be was ; and his teeth, even at that dis- 
tance, were chattering with apprehension, lest he was inhaling 
the yellow fever with every breath of air. With some diffi* 
culty, G. M« and myself managed between us to lug this most 
unwieldy production of rustic handy work, into the dying man^s^ 
hovel. When we had placed it in a remote comer of the 
wretched room, and were ^bout resuming our seats, Sambo^ 
who had been carefully watching bis charge, said : ^^ Massa, 
bim leg grow colder and coMer, 'way up now.^' " Feel his 
breast, Sambo,'' said .my companions ^^ Him breast hot enough 
Sir, and he breathe very bard ; guess he no d ie to night, a'ter 
all." 

Perceiving that Sambo was somewhat tired of bis charge, I 
told bim to replenish the plates with sugar, (which we bad 
burning all the evening,) and that I would relieve him for a 
short time. This was very readily performed, and, while his 
m aster was rewarding Samba for his attention, with a strong 
glass of brandy and water, I placed myself at the bedside, and 
examined Joseph^s countenance. The change in his appear- 
ance was almost incredible. He still breathed very hard, but 
it seemed as if, within the last three hours, his eyes had sunken 
entirely within their sockets. His high cheek bones were now 
80 prominent, as to make him resemble another person, fronv 
the Joseph of the afternoon ; and the pale, blue light which 
the burning sugar cast, in fitful gleams over his now sallow 
countenance, gave it an appearance altogether unearthly. Not- 
withstanding the potencM^Hhe 4cups that had been medici- 
nally forced upon me, I cmid not be so entirely insensible to 
the horror of the scene, as my more experienced companion,^ 
and bis still more experienced servant. I could not but cast 
my eyes around with a feeling |^nxious uneasiness ; and when 
I beheld the philosophic WesABUian coolly smoking his segar, 
and gazing on the gathering clouds ; the unconcerned negro, 
seated on the very coffin, which was shortly to enclose all 
that was mortal of the poor wretch before me, and looking 
wistfully and ardently at the now half empty brandy hot- 
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tie ; and then east another glance on the anconscious suf- 
ferer before me, a feeling of horror, such as I had neverbefore 
experienced, crept through my heart. Sambo, who had now 
turned his vision from the brandy bottle towards the dying Jo- 
fleph, and saw that I was anxiously watching the progress of his 
approaching dissolution, and occasionally placing my hand up- 
on his breast to ascertain the strength of the palpitations which 
his pulse no longer indicated, said, with a knowing shake of the 
head : " Tell you what, massa ; may be he live long time yet — 
neber saw any body die so d— *n tough down in West Indies, 
neber haJ to sit up half de time with nobody," I was shock- 
ed to hear this uncouth fellow so openly expressing his anxie- 
ty that the man should make a sudden exit, and I presume my 
feelings were depicted in my countenance ; for G. M. imn^e- 
diately said to me : " Tut, tut, man ; donH make wry faces at 
it : if you had seen half so many cases as I have, you wouldn't 
mind it. So come and take a noggin* Sambo, you villain, 
some cool water*" Noggin succeeded noggin so fast, that aU 
the disagreeable feelings ^bich had been occupying ray mind^ 
now gave place to the elevated and artificial courag^jl^cited 
by the brandy. 

" InspiriDgf bold John Barleycorn t 
What dangers thou can^t make us scorn t 
Wi' tippeny, we fear nae evil ; 
WP usquebae we'll face the devil !^ 

It was now midnight, and G. M. remarking that our patient 
must be near his end, ordered his servant to place himself at 
his bed side, and to feel whether his breast was cold. Sambo 
did as directed, and said " ho, massa, breast no cold yet, but 
all over else cold ; and now," he added, " he move him lip as 
if he have some ting to say.'' We approached the bed, Jo- 
seph was in his last agonies ; the flies, jn spite of every efibrt^ 
seemed to rivet themselves to his cheeks and lips, as if deter- 
mined to have their share of the prey before it was conceded 
to its rightful heirs, the worms. ^A cold sweat covered his 
ghastly face, and glittered throuJ|^s long and grizly beard ; 
his lips quivered slightly, a convulsive movement agitated his 
cheeks and eye-lids — every limb was cold as death. With one 
final struggle, he drew himself up in his bed, he stretched him- 
self forth again, and breathe^H) more. 

Without loss of time, we^aced him in his rude coffin, 
crowding around him as many of his bed-clothes as it would 
contain. A rough stone was the only hanruner we could find 
wherewith to nail down the lid of his coffin^ and the mutter- 
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ing of the distant thunder mingled with the sound of the knock- 
ing, as Sambo was putting the finishing hand to Joseph's '^ last 
house made with hands," 

But the most difficult part of our task was yet to be accom- 
plished. The body was to be interred* A grave -had been 
ordered in the church-yard of the neighbouring town, (distant 
about three miles,) at the same time that the coffin had been 
ordered. As we were fully satisfied, from the panic of the car- 
penter, that the report of yellow fever had created a general 
alarm in the neighbourhood, we determined to procure a wag- 
gon, if possible, from the nearest farm-house, and to conduct 
the body to its " last house," undercover of the night. I re- 
collected that the farmer in our neighbourhood had an old, 
spavined, worn-out jade, whose pace would best suit our pur- 
pose ; and a one-horse waggon, which would contain the coffin. 
Accordingly, we despatched Sambo to the farm-house, direct- 
ing him to rouse the farmer, and obtain the use of the horse 
and waggon at whatever price. During Sambo's absence, my 
companion insisted on our finishing the remainder of the bran- 
dy ; remarking that it waa much more dangerous to sit near the 
dead body of one that had died of yellow fever, than to sit 
near the living body of one only dying of the disease, without 
stimulus. 

After what 1 conceived to be an unnecessarily long absence, 
^arnbo, to our vexation, returned with neither horse nor wag- 
gon. On asking him for an explanation, he proceeded in his 
usual cool manner, to lay before us the following account of 
his expedition : '^ A'ter I knock 'till 1 tired, den I knock agin 
worse as eber : den nobody come, 'till bye and bye de ole man 
'tick him head out de window, and tell me go to hell. ' I tell 
him, I no want dat ; he go dere heself, if he like — but I want 
him boss and him waggum«' Den he ax me, ^ what for dat ?' I 
tell him, ' for give Josey a ride ;' den he say I lie, for ' Josey 
gotde yellow feber :' so I tell him, ' dat just why Josey want 
to take a ride, go to de church and bury heselt.' Well ; he 
very much frighten wheniJ^ll him dat, and say ' he won't 
have no boss he got catc^|Pde yellow feber, nor his waggum 
neder,' my God ! ho ! ho ! ho ! — and so he tell me * go about 
wid my business.' Den I tell him, henry well, d — n fool, he 
lose he money for bloody ole boss no worth de two snip of u 
d — ^n, and him too:' and den ^Kart to come back agin ; and 
den he call me and tell me ' no^^ near de pigs, else dey catch 
yellow feber too,' and so den I come back agin." 

What was to be done 2 If we could devise no mode of con- 
veying the body to the grave, before tb^ next day, the alarm 
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might become so great that no odc would approach the house, 
nor permit us to approach them. As a last resort, I proposed 
that we should put my horse to the t^haise, and endeavour, ia 
some way, to place the" coffin across the body of the chaise* 
This plan was instantly adopted ; and the horse and chaise were 
presently at the door of the miserable apartment. 

The storm now began to increase in fury — heavy drops fell 
from the clouds, foi%telling an. approaching shower, that would 
drench us to the skin. But the brandy had fortified us against 
all fear, or at least all show of it. With difficulty we raised the 
cumbrous coffin, immensely heavy of itself, and now increased 
in weight by the corpse and bed-clothes it contained. After 
many an ineffectual struggle, we had at last succeeded in pla- 
cing one end of it on the body of the chaise ; when it appeared 
as if the collected fury of the heavens had burst forth in one 
terrific crash of thunder, accompanied with a flash of light- 
ning, so vivid as nearly to dazzle our sight, and yet to present, 
at one glare, to our view, our own wan countenances surround- 
ing the rude coffin, which now contained a mass of silently-in- 
creasing putrefaction. The first sound, which broke the dread 
silence of the moment, was the voice of Sambo, exclaiming : 
"D — ^n well de boss no frighten, ^Ise I guess Josey get a tum- 
ble." Amidst all the complicated horrors of the scene, this r^ 
mark, so coolly pronounced, drew forth a peal of laughter from 
each of us : but the very echo of that laugh chilled the sensa- 
tion which had excited it. Drenched as we were, we toiled and 
stru^led, in the midst of the descending torrents, until we had 
fairly fixed the coffin across the body of the chaise. But our 
labour was vain. It was indeed fixed across the chaise, but so 
fixed, that if the horse moved, the wheels, or the coffin must be 
shattered. " Who de debil," said Sambo, " would have thought 
Josey so big he no ridey in a shay ?'' In vain did we attempt so 
to place the coffin as to permit the wheels to revolve ; every 
attempt failed, and we were at last obliged to give up this mode 
of conveyance in despair. 

We were now indeed " perple^l in the extreme ;" but as 
there was no other expedient, al^^ the storm continued its 
fijry, we used all possible expedition in removing the coffin 
from the chaise. We determined to place it within the stable, 
which was at some distance from the out-house, at the door ojf 
which we stood, and to watqj^y it there until morning. Sam- 
bo proceeded to re-convey mt horse and chaise to the place 
whence he had brought them ; while we waited for his assist- 
ance to remove the coffin to the same place. 

The minutes, during which Sambo was en^ged in unhar- 
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nessing the horee, were terrific. The roaring of the waters, the 
rashiog of the rain, and the whistling of the wind, added to th^ 
intense darkness, occasionally dissipated by a flash of lightning 
painful to the eyes, all conspired to add to the magnificent ter* 
jpor of the scene. 

" The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling show'is rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow^l ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellowM. 
That night a child might understand, 
The deil had business on his hand.'' 

Fatigued as I was, I preferred resting on Joseph's coffin to 
again entering the heart-sickening chamber from which it had 
been brought. At last, " with weary steps and slow," we uni- 
ted our efibrts, and raised the coffin from the ground. Our feet 
sUpped, at almost every step, on the wet grass, and we con- 
sumed much time in conveying our sad burthen to the stable* 
To obviate a repetition of the difficulty we had just experien- 
ced in raising the coffin from the ground, we placed one end 
of it on a hay-rick, and tlie other on a small oat-chest, some 
three feet lower than the hay-rick. Sambo, noticing the obHque 
position of the coffin, and that one of the posts of the stable 
was directly opposite to its lower end, dryly observed; 
" Massa, if Josey sKp down here, he 'tave him head agin dis 
post." UnfeeHng as these remarks of the untaught Sambo 
were, they had a good efiect upon us ; — for exhaustion, fa- 
tigue, and the efiects of our huge potations of brandy had so 
unnerved us, that, without something calculated to rouse ouf 
drooping spirits, we should have yielded to the powers of Som- 
nus, and left our charitable undertaking inconiplete. 

As soon as the first rays of light appeared, G. M. and my- 
self, leaving Sambo to guard the coffin, proceeded to the farm- 
house, determined to obtain the waggon, if not the horse. The 
farmer was already stirring ; but, on seemg us, he exhibited the 
most unequivocal symptoms of terror, and began to retreat, 
with great rapidity, to the house. We called to him repeatedly 
to stop, but he appeared|[f no means inclined to regard our in- 
junctions, until wefiatly told him, that we should take his horse 
and waggon, without permission, if he refused to hear us. Ful- 
ly comprehending this hint, he at last stopped ; but earnestly be- 
sought us to keep at a respect^ distance from him. We com- 
pli<^ with his humour ; and ofer many sturdy refusals, which 
wer« only overcome by our threatening otherwise to bury the 
corpse in the midst of his farm, he consented to let us have the 
ase of his waggon, provided we would sprinkle it well with 
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vinegar, after we had done with it: no entreaties nor threats 
could prevail on him to let his horse run the risk of catching 
the yellow fever, and, communicating it, pediaps, to all the 
other quadrupeds and bipeds of his household. 

With much labour, we dragged the wa^onfrom the farmer's 
yard to the stable ; and, after putting my horse before it, we de- 
posited the coffin within it. Sambo carefully covered the whole 
with straw, in order to prevent any suspicions as to the nature, 
of the cai^o which the waggon contained, and, after so many 
difficulties and delays, we at last got under way ; Sambo lead- 
ing the horse slowly onwards, and G. M. and piyself following 
at some distance behind. We reached the church-yard without 
any particular observation ; but found that the alarm had spread 
throughout the village the preceding day, and that one of the 
patriotic butchers had generously directed the sexton to make 
the grave six feet deeper than usual, and to send in the charge 
for the same to mine host : — ^all which had been done accord- 
ingly. As the sexton had not yet made his appearance, we de- 
termined not to wait for him, particularly as we fotmd by the 
side of the grave two ropes si^fficiently long to enable us to 
lower the coffin into its " narrow house." Slowly and silently 
did we remove the dead body from the waggon, and gradually 
lower it to the bottom of the deep grave, there to mingle with 
the dust of the humble dead, who tenanted this silent and sanc- 
tified spot. 

'< Oh ye ! who, sunk in beds of down. 
Feel not a want, but what yourselves create, 
Think, for a moment, on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown !^ 

How many poor miserable wretches may haye shared the 
fate of this unfortunate man ; yet how few may there have been, 
whose intrinsic worth equalled his ! His doom was sealed by the 
Eternal Judge, and he sunk into an early grave, unattended by 
friends, and not even inquired after by relations. He had been 
loved ; and loved, too, by some fair creature, whose mind was 
highly cultivated. Where was sh^ during his sickness and 
death ? Was she living, or was she dead ? Did fear for the dan- 
ger she might incur in visiting him, or sullen despair at the re- 
collection of her death, prevent Joseph from warning her of 
his staite, ere he became unconscious ? Mystery surrounded 
him, and still surrounds his nMnory. From the time of his 
death to the present moment, no inquiry has been made for 
him. The bundle that contained his simple wardrobe is still 
unclaimed •, and the mysterious box, in which are th^ memo- 
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rials of his loT^, still retains unbroken liie seal placed on it by 
G. M. and myself. No tears have ever bedewed the green sod 
which covers his remains, lior has any stone been erected to 
perpetuate the memory of the spot. It would appear^ then, 
that his friends had deserted him ; and is it not probable that 
the object of his dearest affections had preceded him to the 
world of spirits, and left him solitary and alone in this world of 
wo, without one ray ofjoy to cheer his withering heart ? The 
Supreme Judge of all flesh may have withdrawn him, in mercy, 
from a, scene in which he had " nothing left to love or hate ;" 
and the speedy termination of his earthly career may have 
been to him an emancipation from ^^ the thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to ;" and an introduction to mansions of eter- 
nal bliss, where he shall no more be severed from her he loved, 
forever. 

" He there does now enjoy etemaH rest 

And happy ease, which thou doest want and crave, 

And further from it daily wanderest. 

What if some^ little payne the passage have, 

That makes frayle.pes^h to feare the bitter wave ? 

Is not short payne well borne, that brings long ease, 

And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave P 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please." 


P. S. I am afraid that the foregoing story has nothing to re- 
commend it but its truth. One of the sentimental ladies, men- 
tioned in it, on hearing the particulars, took occasion to write 
some verses, which I add, having first carefully corrected the 
spelling. 


THE UNKNOWN MAN. 


Unwelcome, among unknown men, a stranger came to die ; 
The mortal sickness at his heart, gleamed wildly in his eye. 
In a rude hut, on wretched straw, they laid the sufferer low. 

And blamed the tardy hand of death, that did its work so slow. 

• 

And when the spirit past away, with idle words and loud, 
They laid him in a shallow grave, wrapt in his squalid shroud. 
Nor even the j^uUic list of those, who from the earth had sped, 
Told that another unknown man was numbered with the dead. 

Where disembodied spirits go, he passed unwept, unknown. 
And left behind nor name, nor faiine, nor tear, nor funeral stone ; 
One only record was there foundi for vulgar eyes to scan, 
'Which proved one tie had bound him to the family of man. 

Twas writ in foreign characters, and by a female hand, 
And breathed of coABtancy and love, unshaken that would stand ; 
But she who traced the lines so fak, now knows not wtiere he lies, 
And if she live, and yet be true, in vain expects swd sighs ; 
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For etea his histy sepnicbro is noir remembered not. 
And briars rank and clustering weeds hare oveiigrown the spot ; 
And nerer can the tale be known of who the wretch had beeiif 
Till, when the judgment trump shaU sound, he stand among his kin. 


WILD FLOWERS, 

Wild flowers! wild flowers! I love you well. 

For of life and liberty ye tell : 

Of sunny fields and cloudless skies, 

And the forest shade where the zefhyr sighs ! 

Of the stream^ smooth brink and the mossy tree, 

Scenes where the sad heart pants to be. 

When from the earth's dark breast ye spring, 
How sweetly the birds their carols sing. 
And oh ! what a world of life and light 
In beauty bursts on your rapturM sight ! 
The green-clad earth,^ and the glorious heay'n, 
Bright with the burning hues of even. 

But torn away from your native glade, 

Alas ! how swiftly your beauties fade ! 

Ye cannot lire in a foreign sky, 

And away from your home ye droop and die. 

Thus of youth and beauty, the brightest hours. 

Soon fade like you, wild flowers ! wild flowers ! 


A VISION IN VERSE. 

<< I had a dreamy which was not all a dream.** 

I dream'd-^it was a Summer's eve : 

The burning sun had suok to rest : 
But many a gleam of golden light 

Still lingered in the glowing west. 
And seemed like thoughts of sainted friends 

In pity to our weakness givhi. 
To sooth us while we stay on earth, 

And lift our wishes all to heay'n. 

I wandered in a lovely place, 

A fair and fertile ganlen ground. 
Where trees and plants, and fruits and flow'rs, , 

Their mingled fragrance wafted round ; 
And all that could delight the sense, 

And ^x and charm the wandering view, 
With much for beauty, much for use. 

In wild, but tasteful freedom grew. 
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Metfaought I wasDottiiere aloiiex— 

Jd such a place it were not well. 
For what was e'er enjoyment worth 

With no one near oar joy to teU ?— 
But four or six were ^therM round, 

A little varied company, 
Of manly bearing, youthuil g^race, 

And loFely woman's witchery. 

And one there was — Oh ! who has passed 

From childhood's dawn to manhood's day, 
Nor felt one star was wanting yet 

To light and cheer his lonely way ? 
Long years may fiit — his cheated eye 

Be iur'd by many a transient gleam, i 

Ere, like that pleiad, lost so long. 

His own lov'd star in beauty beam. 

Yes— one there was — Oh ! need there years 

To melt the soul, and win the heart ? 
No— lips and eyes there are, whose charms* 

Quick as the electric fluid dart ; 
Whose single look, or tone, or smile^ 

Fills all the soul with lore's assurance^ 
And tells, as words could never tell. 

Of truth that mocks at time's endurance. 

Oh t there was One — in many a dream 

Of early love, Pd met that eye, 
And gaz'd upon its tranquil beam, 

And felt its winning witchery ; 
And many a time that angel voice 

Had breath'd upon my ravish'd ear, 
And kindled high the glowing hope, 

And driven afar the anxious fear. 

That One was there— I heard, I saw 

Those liquid tones, that beaming face. 
That form with purest mind instinct. 

And blest with ev'ry nameless grace \ 
And while within that garden's round, 

In converse sw^t, we seem'd to rove, 
I look'd, I listen'd, and I dar'd — 

Forgive the word — I dar'd to love. 

I dream'd, and bliss was in my dream ; 

For oft, amid her accents mild, 
In maiden loveliness she look'd, 

And with an angel's sweetness smil'd ; 
And many an op'niog flow'r she gave, 

From love's own bow'r of beauty torn ; 
And one — I plac'd it next my heart-^ 

She call'd the ** rose without a thorn." 

^ The allusion here to some beautiful lines of Moore, {\ believe in his Lall^ 
Rookh,) as well as one or two others in his peetry, and that of ByroO| will be 
recognised at once by the reader. 
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Hie smile she wore, T see it now ; 

The flowers she gare — I keep them yet ; 
The words she spoke, I hear them stilly 

Nor one my soul shall e'er forget : 
Deep in my breast they shall repose, 

In evVy chance my spell of powV ; 
Theme of my thoughts, 'mid scenes of joy, 

Charm of my soul, in sorrow's hour. 

But while I dream'd, relentless time, , 

Who never yet knew stop nor stay. 
Had pal'd, methought, the glowing west, 

And quite dispelled the parting day ; 
And night came on, and dews fell fast. 

And darkness threw its cheerless shade, 
And then I woke, and wept to think 

That scene so fair should ever fade ; 
That life's best hopes, love's brightest beam 
Might prove at last a fleeting dream. 

DiOAMMA. 


— — Orange County, July 7. 1824. 

Mr. Editor, 

I am a plain countryman, of a lineal descent from one of 
the first settliers in New Amsterdam. I have lived, man and 
boy, fifty seven years, last August, on the farm which my grand- 
father ploughed ; and till this summer in peace and content- 
ment. I have regularly sowed eighty bushels of wheat in a 
year, and killed, one fall with another, fifty hogs, and pasture at 
present twelve fine cows, and have had no care or trouble 
whatever, except never getting enough at Newburgh for my 
wheat, by sixpence a bushel. My barus, Mr. Editor, are almost 
as big as the court-house at Goshen ; and sometimes as well 
filled as to company. But I have got to be a public man, and 
find my troubles arise and thicken about me. Last year the 
classis met, and recommended to the congregation to build a 
new church ; and to tell the truth, the old one was sadly out 
of repair. It was built when our village was settled, is eight- 
sided, and the roof looks like one of my wife's extinguishers. 
So we subscribed among us twelve hundred pounds for the 
purpose, and I put down twenty pounds myself, which I have 
repented ever since, not for the money's sake— though it was 
fully my share ) but, being one of the largestsubscribers, I was 
appointed on the building committee, and here, Mr.Eilitor, was 
the beginning of sorrow. There are five of us on this 
committee, and as you may not know the men, I will teU you 
what they are. There is Hans Van Hoogendorf, that* used ta 
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keep a store at the cross roads, but has lately turned farmer. 
Hans once went to Boston on some errand, among the jankees, 
and ever since tells monstrous long stories about the marvels 
lie saw in his travels in eastern parts. Then there is Harry 
Ostrander the miller, he is justice of the peace^ has grown v^ry 
fat, and smokes all day long ; and Jacobus Jacobson, who owns 
a quarter in a sloop that sails from our landing, and who goes 
in her now and then to New- York ; and Jonathan Snap, the 
Connecticut-man, originally a yankee pedlar, but who has lived 
here long enough to be a true Dutchman in grain. Then there 
is myself, Mr. Editor, as I said before, a plain farmer^ and never 
made for a building committee-man. 

Now sir, I thought when I agreed to serve, that we should 
just get together and engage some honest carpenter to build 
our church for us, as cheap as we could, and have nothing to 
do ourselves, but look out tliat we got the monej 's worth in 
good work, and did not spend more than the twelve hundred 

£ounds. But no such thing : — when we first met, Hans Van 
loogendorf got up and made a long speech, in which he said 
that the church we were to build ought to be an ornament to 
the village, and an honour to the county ; that it was very im- 
portant to determine on the best possible plan to build after ; 
and that we ought to procure various drawings and designs 
from eminent architects, and compare them together, and thus 
he able to select the best. And he talked moreover about 
Greece, and Rome, and Palladio, and a parcel of such stuff, 
ihat I thought was Latin, and could not understand ; but which 
pleased some of the committee mightily. Then they talked 
about distribution, and symmetry, and orders, and many x)tlier 
things that I did not comprehend; but the end of the whole was 
that nothing was done for a month, but talking ; and pillars, and 
bases, cornices, pedestals, pediments, and many other long 
words wejr-e sounded in my ears till I was fairly bewildered. 
My brethren of the committee were continually riding round 
the county, looking at every house, and church, and stable in 
Orange County, to find what they called a model ; in which 
search Jacobus Jacobson was particularly active ; but I never 
could learn that they found what they were in search of. Then 
to make bad worse, one would make a design, and another 
would make a design ; and they would talk about colonnades, 
and arches, and towers, till my head ached. In that, each one 
had his own opinion, and di&red from every other, and each 
would try to talk n>e over to his side, till I got clean addled, and 
liardly understood one word they said. Then Jacobus Jacob- 
4M)n got a paper from Kew-York, witli a little cbnich drawa 
rol.lM.IF. 36 
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npon it, as natoral as life, and showed it all about, and then 
somebody sent another from Albany, and a third from New- 
York again, all different, so that we were still as bad off as ever. 
So matters went on some time longer. Then it was proposed 
to " submit these designs" (I believe I remember the very- 
words,) '^ to some person of distinguished taste for bis approba- 
tion." And as Cornelius Van Cuyler was thought a better 
judge of rum and tea, and brown sugar, than any one else, his 
taste was relied on, and bis opinion was asked. Then a land 
surveyor, who could draw maps, was referred to, and a man who 
formerly kept a store down by the river, but broke, and for 
some time past has kept a sort of school in our village, and per* 
haps many more of equal claims for taste and judgment. But 
BO it was, Mr. Editor, these people all differed among them- 
selves as much as the ^' building committee" had done, so that 
every thing was left at sixes and sevens, and I begin to doubt 
whether we shall ever know our own minds on the subject, or 
come to any agreement at all. 

Now sir, our Domine takes your Atlantic Magazine, and 
sometimes he lends it to me, for I like to read now and then of 
an evening, when the work is done ; and I lately read in the 
second number, something about '' the fine arts," and about 
**• architecture," which I could not understand, but it sounded 
as if it had some sense in it, did one know how to get hold of 
it, so I suppose it was understood in New- York. Besides, I 
have been told that there is to be a very large building put up 
there, for merchants to go to for some purpose or other, though 
I did not hear what. So I suppose that all those things are 
easy with you, that perplex and trouble me so much. And 
our Domine has advised me to write a letter to you about it, 
and promised to look over the spelling and granmiar, being no 
great scholar myself, and I have made bold to do so. I have 
built two lai^e barns and a cider mill, since I took the farm into 
my own hands, and never found any trouble with all these 
things that plague our committee. So, Mr. Editor, I will take 
it as a great favour if you will tell me the shortest and best 
mode of laying out twelve hundred pounds in building achurch 
without all this doubting and debating : — and still more, if you 
will ask the gentlemen on the " building committee" of the 
great building committee, (for I suppose they have one,) how 
they manage to get along without troubling their heads with 
symmetry, and proportion, and effects, or talking about pedes- 
tals, and cornices, and pediments, and basements, and columns, 
and the other things that divide and confuse us so much. If 
we can come to any determination in time, we mean to begin 
gulling down the old church about the first of next march, so 
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that you need not be in any haste about it. And if you ever 
come into our place, except in baying time or harvest, and will 
call on me, I shall be glad to see you, in an old fashioned one 
•tory house, built before orders and proportions were invented, 
where you shall be welcome to as clean a bed, and as good 
fere at table, as the country can furnish. 

I am sir, your most humble servant. 

Rip Van Bosk£rk« 


\ 


ON THE SUBSTITUTION OP A WRITTEN CODE, IN THB PftACE 

or THE COMMON LAW. 

The purity and perfection of the laws of his country is an 
object that should be dear to the heart of every citizen. Like 
the rain which falls from heaven equally upon the just and 
upon the unjust, the laws exert their all-pervading influen<:e 
over every class, order and degree, in the community. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that it seems always to have 
been the leading object with mankind, to ascertain and settle 
such general principles and lines of conduct as might best pro- 
mote the attainment of that great point in the social compact, 
of securing the greatest possible amount of good, at the least 
possible sacrifice of natural rights. And it is still less singular 
that this object should stand prominent and foremost amongst 
those which engage the deep attention of the people of this 
country. It is, indeed, gratifying to every mind devoted to the 
cause of truth and the best interests of man, to witness the at- 
tention which seems of late to be paid to this subject, and the 
specimens of talent, learning and eloquence to which the inves- 
tigation not unfrequently gives rise. This is exactly the true 
course to be pursued in this country ; and every possible fa- 
cility and encouragement should be rendered to all attempts at 
an 'examination into the foundation and condition of our laws, 
which are marked with sincerity, candour, and good s^nse. 
^Nothing but manly, generous, and learned discussions and ex- 
positions can so direct the public attention in the right course, 
and fix it on the proper objects, as to lead eventually to a fair 
Tiew of this great subject, and render the people competent to 
form on it a sound and enlightened opinion. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that we hail the appear^ 
ance of that spirit of inquiry which is going forth in the counr 
try at large, and more particularly in our own state. It is a 
a^rit which bids fair in the event to lead to results of the higb^ 
eat importance \ and hence tbe necessity that every mun wh« 
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duly appreciates bis privileges and his dutj, as a citizen of thift 
free and rising republic, sbould keep a steady and watchful eye 
on the course to which public opinion may incline ; and, how- 
ever small may be his mite, threw it, modestly indeed, but fear* 
lessly, into the public mint. 

In a state, the very breath of whose existence is public opi» 
nion, and in timesi characterized by " strange doings," every 
man should be encouraged to think boldly and honestly for 
himself. It is under such impressions that we have been 
induced to throw out such bints and suggestions as have pre-" 
sented themselves to our mind on the question which has been 
for some time pretty freely agitated as to what is termed, a 
Reform in our Laws. The matter has long supplied food for 
private conversation ; but, within some few years, has been at 
times rather more distinctly brought before the public eye« 
We have seen treatises, penned with no little ability, and even 
have heard insinuations from leading men in our legislature^ 
which might cause us to apprehend that there is some radical 
defect in our laws, which must be cured, at the hazard of lo*' 
sing all that is valuable in our civil and political institutions ; 
and if this is really the case, it is tim^ for us to throw off our 
lethargy, andawake to a just sense of our situation. But if not ; 
if the alarms which have been sounded are but the mere spec- 
tres of heated imaginations, or the chimerical suggestions of 
restless, however honest theorists, we may calmly rest secure 
in our institutions, and smile at the harmless tempest whicH 
has been conjured up around us. Perhaps, too, we may con- 
clude, upon examination, that although every thing may not 
be exactly as we might wish, yet that the changes proposed 
would only lead to a worse state of things, and remain content- 
ed until some plan may present itself which our sober reason 
may approve. 

Reform, when admitted to be such upon a full survey of all 
the circumstances, few men would oppose. But change is not 
necessarily reform ; nor is every moment equally favourable for 
its introduction. Men may often see and feel a matter to be 
wrong, and yet not offer a better substitute s nay, a man may 
have good sense enough to observe the defects of any given sys- 
tem when in actual operation, and yet be totally destitute of 
that practical perspicacity and discernment which might teach 
bim that a proposed change would be infinitely for the worse. 
Persons, however, are to be found now-a-days who talk and 
write as if shrewdness of judgment, originality of design, and 
decision of character, were all on the side of the advocates for 
change, be it what it may ; and timidity, indifference, and mean* 
Hess of spirit, to be found only among those who refuse to join 
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in the cry of" overturn," Many even affect the deepest pity 
for those who may entertain doubts as to the practicability, ne- 
cessity, or expediency of such measures as are thrown before 
them, in however crude and undigested a form* 

Why surely it can hardly be necessary to assure such per- 
sons, that changes have taken place in the world before their 
day, and that men have been found in all ages ready with their 
views of things— that, in fact, the world has exhibited but a tis- 
sue of changes, in which,, where one has been for the better, 
too many have been for the worse. If Solon was a reformer, so 
also was Draco : if Brutus was a reformer, so also was Cassar : 
if Martin Luther was a reformer, so also was Ignatius Loyola : 
if Henry Laurens was a reformer, so also was Robespierre, 
The cry of reform, although claimed to be, is not, in fact, a 
child of modern times : it is as old as ambition, discon- 
tent, or usurpation. And many too, be it remembered, who 
joined loudest in the shout before the battle, have proved 
weakest when called on to bear its shock. Whilst then every 
man should be willing to assist and forward every plan which 
lie sincerely believes may tend to the public good, let no man 
be terrified into the belief, that because he cannot sanction such 
plans as may be offered for his approval, he must therefore,, 
necessarily, be either a coward or a fool. 

The plan that seems at present to have most advocates, and 
which carries with it the most plausible front, is that of the for- 
mation of a regular Written Code, which is to stand in the place 
of, and totally exclude the common law, technically so called^ 
or that body o( unwritten law, which forms the chief part of the 
law of England, and of this state. Now, the idea of a code com- 
bining in itself all the principles and rules of conduct by which 
our citizens are to be guided ; and that, too, in a compass so 
small as to put it in every man^s power to be his own lawyer, 
particularly when contrasted with a law which is represented to 
be ''destitute of fixed principles, without end," and indeed " na 
where to be found," does certainly appear to possess a most ma- 
nifest and decided advantage. We incline however to be- 
lieve, that among all, even the most strenuous advocates for, 
a code, there is not one who would not find himself very awk- 
wardly situated if called upon for a distinct and intelligible 
detail of his plan. If it does mean any thing, and any thing 
thfl^ is in reality a desideratum, it must of course mean 
something different from what we actually have ; and if so, it 
must, at the least, import a separate and complete collection 
of all such rules, maxims, principles and definitions, as now 
form the body of our unwritten law combined with such 
others as different codes might furnish ; together with such 
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original regulations as private individuals, or the legislature 
itself might propose — the whole set forth in appropriate, dis- 
tinct phraseology, and proclaimed hj the legislature as th^ su- 
preme law of the land, to the exclusion of everj other. We 
do not saj that this is all that such a code as is contended for 
imports, but that it imports this at the least. 

It is not sufficient that this mighty and di^cult collection be 
made under the patronage of the legislature, amounting' how- 
ever to nothing more than a private, though judicious selection 
of heads ; else it would be no more than a mere digest, such as 
abound at this day, and would but add one more to the many 
books of high authority, which tend only to lighten the labours 
of the lawyer. It must be a body of lawsj emanating directly 
from the legislature ; a work of legislation, and clad with all 
the high sanctions of one of their public and official acts. 

Nor is this all : it must be an exclusive system, neither to be 
restrained nor assisted in its operations by any thing else as 
law, but hanging on its own centre, it must itself furnish the 
rules and "the spirit by which it is to be construed ; else it 
would be but another, and let it be admitted, a superior book 
of rules, whose meaning, and spirit, and genius, however, is to 
be elicited by being brought in contact with that same com- 
mon law, the destruction and abolition of which is the very end 
and object of the code. If this is not the true idea of a code, 
su^h as is urged upon us ; if its object and design — nay, if its 
Tery essential and fundamental principle is not the absolute ex- 
clusion of all other laws, and that it shall be a complete rule 
within itself — we are totally at a loss to attach any specific 
meaning to the proposal, or to discern the peculiar propriety 
or wisdom of the measure. If it means merely a revision of 
the laws, or an amendment of some particular branches, why 
not call it so at once ? and admit that no other principle is con- 
tended for so violently, but what is on all hands allowed, and 
every day acted on by the legislature. When pressed upon 
this subject, the boldest champions for a code are apt to be un- 
horsed ; and yet all their most plausible and showy arguments 
fall not a particle short of the total abolition of the common 
law. If it be any thing short of that indeed, it must, according 
j;o their showing, but increase the measure of the existing la- 
bour and uncertainty. 

When viewed in this light ; when the form of our governnignt, 
and the habits and genius of our people are considered ; lAen 
the immense multiplicity of objects with which our laws are 
conversant, and the infinite variety and complication of detail 
which accompanied them, is taken into the account, we con* 
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fesB that ihe practicability of such a plan as would suit the cir- 
cumstances, and meet the exigencies of a great, improving, 
commercial, manufacturing, agricultural, free people, seems 
very problematical* To say the least of it, it is not an every-day 
work, nor one on a level with the capacity of every-day men. It 
looks to us very like setting in motion a power which it is much 
easier to start, than to stop or to regulate when fairly underway; 
and which, if not nicely and exactly managed, may possibly do 
more harm than had been apprehended. But leaving the de- 
monstration of its practicability to those who think it feasible, we 
shall indulge in a few reflections on the necessity and expedient 
cy of such an attempt as the one which we conceive is general- 
ly meant when a code is spoken of. 

The great objects proposed to be attained by a Code may be 
summed up generally in these two : — the one negative, that is, 
the emancipation of our citizens from the thraldom of what is 
termed that ^^ undefinable, unintelligible something, called com- 
mon law, with its numberless absurdities anddeformities,'' and 
the uncertainty consequent on such a system ; the other af- 
firmative, that is, the establishment of a rule more equal, clear, 
certain and defined, than that by which we have been hitherto 
regulated. It is therefore worth while to inquire, whether the 
evils complained of really exist ; whether the common law of 
this state is involved in such absurdities as are spoken of; and 
whether, considering man as an imperfect, erring creature, our 
ruleofconduct is quite so uncertain as is pretended. The same 
course of reflection will also throw some light on the question, 
whether, supposing all this to be so, a code is to work all the 
wonders which its advocates anticipate. 

Now what is this common law which many seem so anxious 
to get rid of? In the answer to this simple question, its adver- 
saries have found abundant food for ridicule and triumph. The 
solutions proposed have been declared vague and unintelligible ; 
and finally, the common law has been denounced as a thing 
rather of imagination than reality, destitute of the characteristics 
of a science, and even incapable of a correct definition. Sup- 
pose this last, however, for a moment to be true ; suppose that 
like the terms time, gravity, matter, mind, liberty, or the mul- 
titude of other questions which are daily started in physics, 
pneumatology or politics, this was incapable of a definition, 
un^i^ailable by objection, does it follow that it is less a science 
than either of them ? But let us first clear this subject of a 
little of the rubbish by which it has been surrounded, and then 
see if that simple operation dees not of itself divest it of half 
that throws around it an appearance of mysterious deformity ; 
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a portion, at leasts of the grotesqueoess of its form has been 
occasioned bj its being reviewed through an intellectual fog. 

We will see then what the common law is not. A great deal 
of the difficulty which some find in clearly conceiving it, arises 
from confounding the common law of the state of New-York 
with the common law of England. As one is to an hundred, 
«o is the one law to the other. Our law is a part of the law 
of England ; but, en masse, is as different from it as the num- 
bers above named are from each other. The constitution of 
our state declares, that only such parts of the common law of 
England as are applicable to our circumstances shall form a part 
of our system, and by consequence, abrogates all such as are 
not so applicable. By this one declaration, made by an inde- 
pendent people, the common law of England, 09 $tich,is total- 
ly abolished, and of no force, and by the same deed such por- 
tions of that law as suited our circumstances became engraft- 
ed into our system. It henceforth changed its name, and be- 
came the common law of this state, just as much as the judi- 
cial recognition of any rule of the Civil law by the English 
courts, made it ipso facto a part of the common law of Eng* 
land. Then by the abolition of monarchical government, widi 
all its numerous appendages ; of an ecclesiastical establishment 
in ail its branches ; of the law of entails ; by the introduction of 
new canons of descent, new penal statutes and poor laws ; hj 
the doctrine of allodial ownership of the soil; and by the sim*- 
plification of the system of courts and pleading, we have cutoff 
from our common law, all that is revolting in that of Emgland* 
We have no more to do with those parts of her common law, 
which relate to royal and family prerogatives, services, tythea, 
advowsons, with a thousand other local regulations, with their 
ten thousand consequent and resulting doctrines, than if they 
had never existed. The common law of this state does not 
recognize their relationship, for it is neither founded on them, 
nor connected with them. Simple and palpable as this view of 
the subject is, we apprehend that by means of it, the question 
«tands stripped of at least half its obscurity. 

Having thus determined what the common law is not^ we will 
next inquire whatit is. Without pretending to mathematical pre- 
cision, it may be defined clearly enough for all purposes, by 
saying that it is that unwritten system of principles and rules, 
recognized and enforced as obligatory on all questions that 
may arise either in the courts of England or of this country, 
and evidenced to be so recc^ized by treatises and books of re- 
part» of authority. To say that none but a lawyer .could un- 
•derstaud this ,18 to raise no other objection than might be start- 
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ed against every deiiDition in any science. But the definition 
is of very little moment ; it has no more to do with the essence 
and value of the law, than the name of an individual has with 
his existence* The law is as well known to our intelligent ju- 
rists, and in our courts of justice, as the rules of the Civil law 
were to the imperial jurists, or even as our moral duties are 
understood by individuals. Difficulties arise equally in all of 
them, when they come to be applied to particular cases ; but the 
law, when properiv investigated, is as clear and certain in one 
system as in the other. It may indeed be sometimes mistaken ; 
and so were the Roman lawyers on the construction of their 
code, as the rescripts will testify ; and so are individuals every 
day as to the proper course of their conduct. If moral cer- 
tainty is sufficient to lay a foundation for science, the Common 
law is a science. 

We may fully illustrate by a few instances, ttie subjects of its 
jurisdiction, and the manner of its growth. There are, for ex- 
ample, a thousand admitted existing relations, which are recog- 
nized indeed by our law, but are no more founded on written 
statutes than our moral obligations. Such, among others, are 
those of husband and wife, parent and child, roaster and servant, 
buyer and seller, lender and borrower. These the common 
law takes under its immediate charge ; and by consequence, no 
other law being prescribed, it carries its supervisory care into 
all those ramifications of rights and duties, which naturally and 
necessarily arise from those admitted relations. In arriving 
at the results which hereafter are to be looked upon as estab- 
lished law, it calls for the practice and information of those ex- 
perienced and conversant in given subjects, and hence gives 
authority and validity to customs. It consults the best inform- 
ed and most enlightened judgments on the abstract propriety 
expediency, or morality, of any proposed points, and hence, 
its axioms^ its principles ^ its maxims. It scans with critical 
acumen the essential ingredients of given acts, and henc^ its 
dejinitions. 

This in a few words, and stripped of all mystery, is the Com* 
mon law. Its object is to ascertain and settle the best methods 
for attainii^ the true happiness of society, according to that 
form into which it has become moulded, and to fix with uner- 
ring certainty such land-marks as may serve as guides in all 
future cases. It requires nothing more than honest investiga- 
ti<m and unsophisticated sense, to perceive with what admira- 
ble success it has pursued its objects. No wonder then that 
in all ages we find tiie l)est and the wisest m6n'i|i England, eu- 
logizing the merits of that law, and devoting the best qualities 
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of the head and the heart to Explain, to impfOve, afid to re- 
commend it. 

This law has also a qualitj which, at least, in every materi- 
al sense, is peculiarly its own, and which emphatiCaNy arises 
from the circumstance of its being an unwritten law. It is 
that strong corps of reserve which at once, and Without fail, 
jEurnisbes a rule, when the written law is found at a loss. Gui- 
ded by such principles as have been mentioned, it opcrtLtes a» 
the true balance wheel which regulates and keeps up the Whole 
complicated system of civil conduct among those who have the 
happiness to recognize its obligations, and preserves that true 
level and harmonious consistency with itself, aiiid With the 
other laws in being, which alone can give beauty and harmony 
to society. It is not the offspring of a day, but is the result 
of the reason and experience of ages, and the whole system 
indeed is but a part of that fortunate chain of peculiar cir> 
cumstances which has so singularly characterized the histoiy 
of England. It is that great improveable faculty in her sys- 
tem, which has given birth to the richness, the justice, and the 
purity of her civil code. It is that power by which the con- 
stitution permits, without the aid of parliament, fte introduc- 
tion of the best regulations of other nations, and adopts them 
as her own. Under this law England has gone on accumulating 
in her own bosom the wisdom of other times, and other peo- 
ple* When once after full and solemn argument, any princi- 
ple or doctrine is found wise in itself, and consistent with her 
established usages, whether the same be found in the code of Jus- 
tinian or of Confucius, its claim to a place in the English sys- 
tem, is acknowleged, and thereafter itis to be seen flourishing in 
its adopted country. Other people have their common-law, but 
from a want of that concurrence of fortunate circumstances, 
they may all be said to be local, tempoi-ary, and time-serving. 
And such a law also has England. But the common law aS we 
have adopted it in this state, is founded in the broad principles 
by natural equity and good sense : we have always been safe un- 
der its protection, and it has shown itself the uncorrupted guar- 
dian of our rights. Yet this is the law which some modern re- 
formers arrogantly brand as the offspring of barbarism, ty- 
ranny and folly ; and this is the law of which we are to be de- 
prived, to make room for new and untried theories got up ' in 
the shape of a Code. 

But the necessity for a code is still urged upon us, in order to 
ascertain and explain with more certainty our rights and duties. 
Certainty in the laws has always been, with great propriety, 
held up as an object of the first importance to a free people.: 
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4ii4 j^ fttthai^h we are constantlj boasting of our freedom, 
ijae actual jancertaioty of the law^ is a standing theme of ricB- 
iuile ^miong tl^ ignoi:ant. This apparently paradoxical state of 
ihii^sj^ easily resolvable by ^ moments reflection. The true 
doctrine on this subject is, that the law should not be uncertain 
in its principles, nor dependent on the caprice of individuals 
for its execution. Now whence the civil laws of a state have 

fiv^n ]:ise to one commotion, the political and criminal law& 
ave given birth to an hundred. It is these last, that have de- 
luged the world in blood, and it is in these last, that certainty 
.nbould. be p^artic^larly aimed at. But, that absolute certainty 
should be attained in any laws, as to those questions that daily 
ari^e between men in their civil avocations, is impossible in tbe 
^ai^ure of ^an. After the broad avenues in which he is to walk 
in his civil course have been opened, it must necessarily he 
left to the SQ^nd discretion and judgment of the courts to pro- 
nounce, whether he has kept the proper intermediate paths* 
And when the system of trial and Investigation on such points 
k judicious and sound, we have secured all that the mature of 
the tbii^ warrants us to expect. No code ever has been or can 
be^firamed, to meet the ever varying cases of human life. The 
very establishment of courts itself is not even intended to do 
absolute right . between parties, neither do they boast of so do- 
ing. They Ma ve two objects in view, tbe settlement of disputes 
that must be definitely arranged for the peace of society, and 
the settlement of them in a manner as just and correct as pxM- 
fiible. Approxii^ation, however, is all &at they expect* 

Now^ for those broad relations above referred to, it would 
seen), when listening to the advocates for a code, that we hav^e 
no provisioUf And is it indeed so? What is our Constitution 
but a perfect 4;ode for our public political rights ? Have we no 
<?anbns of descent that strike deep into, and give a tone to tbe 
character of all our institutions ? Have we no penal code ? 
What are our statute. books ? And yet, forsooth, because w« 
have also an unwritten law, we are deafened with ridicule at 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. In truth, there is a vast 
deal, more vaguenesfs and indefiniteness in the ideas of the op« 
ponents of this unwritten code, than ifi to be found in that sys- 
tem itself. The one is a plain practical rule to be found in or 
deduced fri;>m,pre<;edent;,.the other you cannot apply in many 
supposable cases. What sort of a statute, for instance, would 
the legislature pass on that great mass of cases, denominated 
Cases in liquity? What would be tbe size and character of a 
statute on the subject of Evidence — ^so, we mean, as to super- 
. cede tb^ <Qecessity of a resort^to the common law 1 And how» to 
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answer the same purpose, 'should the laws of Pleadiag or of Con- 
tracts be embodied ? It requires but half an eye to see, that to 
supersede the common law by a code, would be like drawing 
up a moral code, and rejecting the impulses of virtue and 4]ie 
natural dictates of reason* 

Taking certainty then in the sense above contended for, can 
we with any propriety declare our law to be an uncertain rule? 
All theoretical perfection, burlesque and ridicule asidc^ i&- it 
simply true that the common law has neither principles nor 
consistency ? No man among us fears to trust his person or hia* 
property in our courts of justice : or if he does, is it the cer* 
tainty or uncertainty of the laws at which he trembles ? Besid^es. 
we do not go an inch too far when we assert our conviction 
that the fact of the common law being unwritten, is the very 
essence of its perfection. There is no proportion between the 
uncertainty, which exists on subjects founded on the common 
and on the statute law. In infinite cases when the law arising 
out of a statute would appear to be plain and unequivocal, w€; 
are astonished upon investigation, to find how imperfect laOH 
guage is* The statutes of limitation, and of frauds and perju- 
ries, are fully in point to illustrate this remark, and to show 
how utterly impossible it is, to frame written laws with any de« 
gree of precision. But the unwritten law, unccmfined to one 
solitary section of a statute, but gathered from the spirit and 
universal relations of things, and with an eye fixed on establish* . 
ed precedents, accommodates itself readily to cases, as they, 
arise, and squares them to existing circumstances. The doc« 
trine of '' stare decisis,^' and the establishment of Reports, have 
^iven to the law all that harmony, strength and consistency 
which is its firmest support and its best recommendation. Un» 
certainty indeed may occasionally arise, from the mistakes ef 
lawyers, jurors, judges, and from other causes^ but as to the 
law, the great wonder is the beautiful harmony of its parts. 
Every man at all acquainted with common law decisions, will 
bear testimony to the logical exactness and precision of that 
splendid system, alike evidencing the strong sense of the rules 
of law, and the talents, the learning, and the uprightness of the 
courts. ^ 

There was once, however, an insinuation thrown out in debate 
in our state legislature, by an individual now high in station, 
which on that account it may be worth while for a moment to 
examine. It respected the danger resulting from the great dis- 
cretionary power with which it was said the nature of the 
common law invests the judges. The true reply to this is, that 
the common law places not a whit more power in their bands 
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'in this T€fSpe<it,' than arises fromUie necessity under which they 
are placed, of construing and reconcihng loosely penned and 
il»;onsrstent statutes. Besides, the idea is bottomed on false 
premises* The judges are as closely, though not as illiberally 
confined by precedent, as they would be by a statute. But sup- 
posing it, however, to be true, that their discretionary power 
has much wider scope in one case than in the other, we be- 
lieve we do not go too far, when we offer the proposition, that 
experience, the only test of practical truth, has fully demon- 
£^tr^t^, that the judiciary is exactly that department in the 
8^te, in which the greatest share of this power may be placed 
with the least danger. It must be placed somewhere in all go- 
vernments, and considering the tenure by which the office is 
retained, the motives held out by the great dignity and respon- 
siirility of the station, and the character of the persons, who, 
it is perfectly fair for all the purposes of this argument to as- 
same, will always be found on the bench, we may safely con- 
clcrde tb^ir hands to be the safest in which to put this trust. Le- 
gislatures we know are subject to caprice, to the power of elo- 
quence, to"party feeling, and even to worse influences ; and from 
tbtelie causes we see them pass in a moment laws disgraceful to 
the country, and injurious to its best interests. The judiciary, 
after full trial, has proved itself the safest guardian of ci- 
vil rights. Elevated above the more ordinary sources of er- 
ror, and sitting before a whole people jealous of their influ- 
ence, the ju^e§ Iteten with disinterestedness, coolness and 
enlightened judgment, to the acute, profound and learned ar- 
gument of laborious counsel, and after mature and patient in- 
vestigation of general principles and established decisions, 
coupled in many cases with the evidence of persons most com- 
petent to speak with knowledge on the subject in debate, so- 
lemnly pronounce an opinion, which is now to be added to that 
mass of^authoritative law, each step of which has been taken 
with equal caution in former times. It is indeed to her judici- 
ary, that England is indebted ibr the more solid part of her free- 
dom, and for that superior virtue and equity which character- 
ise her laws. The courts have for ages kept themselves aloof 
from those disputes which h^ve so frequently harrassed and 
divided her parliament, and have manifested a devotion to the 
^^use of liberty and juErtice, which it would have been well for 
the other branches of her government to have imitated. If 
the parliament alone had been the regulating power, En- 
glishmen at this moment would have been slaves. But the 
courts have been klwayis silently, yet surely, undermining what- 
ever errora the parliament may have committed. The statute 
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de cfem^'akMie woti)dli«ve dMa^ti En^bttd, IwtAie ooovti 
have, piece by pieee, destroyed &e statole, unitil at lasl Angr 
have opened the eyes of the iegMature, and Ihey nowjg^vetf 
much hand iii band. It 19 teaUy qake a euriaa« siilisect Ibr na- 
€ectioD to witoesfi the pariiamettt of England so cloiely imita- 
ting the courts in their mode of proceeding, that Aey will hani^ 
iy now pass a law, of gneal; and general importance^ hefoi^e 
calling for evidence on the suli^eet (torn all paurts of the haiBig- 
dosQ. . . ^ 

Still it is farter urged, that other people bare had.tiiair 
code, and that great flQen in England have recommended and 
advocated the plan in that country r The names of Baocm a^ 
Hate are cited, as triumphantly as if Hmt two votoes abo«U 
outweigh the palpable and overwhelming fact, thalwitii^allber 
great men who have devoted themselves to tibe 'p^nfaetton of 
her legal system, none have ever yet atteotpted to eiir«7 the 
point of a codification. But in truth such a system as is ^imh 
cated here was never thought of by any great man in tbatcomn- 
tiy, and could Bacon and Hale now rise from tbmr< ipivet, 
they would point with tber pale finger to the commentaries of 
Blackstone, and exclaim, >' behold here more then 11^ eveftaS'* 
ttcipated!" .? 

Yet in England it may be allowaed, tbal.a code, if practiiui- 
ble at all, owing to her circumstances, might bexaoieexpediBet 
thao in tUs country. Whilst we me one, uniled peoploy wilb 
no contending jurisdictions and no adveme customs tto divkke 
-us, England is torn with questions on these^Oiota*. • SiiU, lo 
show the virtue and tbe £»rce of i^iat common law, wi»«^db|r 
its adversaries is said tohavein iactnoeaistencef tbatgomsa* 
ment the most complicated, free and powerfiil in £u»>pe,:loolis 
to this same unwritten law ibr its inatii support. And as to the 
•codes of Alfred and Justinian, so often refevrad to, not oofy 
4id tbe propriety .and necessity of a code resiite in ^tbair^caaa 
from .the innumemble cbstmctions and divisions of their peo^ 
pie, bat a. farther object was gained by this plan, in tbepcomn- 
tion of which none other could answer ^ welt, bk order 4:0 
consolidate their power, to have but one yoke up<m tbe t necks 
of their people, to spread a net, which when dmwn at tbebr 
pleasure, m^t enclose the whole body oftbetr «ibject% no 
project held out- such inducements esa Code. Tbe sameone^ 
marks, in their fuUe&t extent, are ai^lic^le to the code of Ite- 
pokon. He came. to a people, whose insl^tutions bad been -»• 
dically overturned, who-weresplit^pinto^ a thousand dsfvauoBS, 
and had become almost destitute ofia fixed law. He.hadt not 
only toestabUsh a new ^and ttHiroogbly oppd^Tte.systen^efgo- 


wmammiy htt to ottrigiiiaite and iMHirah a neur spirit in itfae em* 
fm^ and brastbe a new genius into the pe<>ple. Yet after al- 
low]^ all doe merit to eacb of those systems, for which of Aem 
voold we eiBchange oar poor, abused unwritt^i law? More- 
0i(er, mark the issue in each of the cases cited. The code of 
Al&ed i» DOW hardly kao;wn except bj name; it is mei^ed in 
Hie common law. The^ode of Justinian, abolished but a few 
years after it was established) was superseded by a new one^ 
which after endless changes and alterations, sunk by its own 
weight into non-existenei^. Whilst that of Napoleon, as gieat a 
monyment as it is to the renown of that immortal genius^ serves 
at pras^ot nnder a load of commentaries but to trace the boUL 
\featcfres<of the national law* . 

it may be: worth while to consider farther, whether a eod<S 
gives promise of an equal progress towards gradual perfe<^ion, 
«s the present system*. The true genius of the common law 
k that of perpetual reform^ Ever regardful of expedience 
aftd just pokey, it has always been aUeto'keop exact pace with 
te pi^ogreas of society* By a sort of vis medicatrix, uihereat 
in its vmy constitution, it uniformly accommodates itself to the 
axisting ^igencies of the times* Upon the introduction of 
feuds, the common law was seen to gaUier around the system 
and fdtm a body of regulations, of which that system was, as it 
were, the nucleus. When an established religion: became part 
of the poMcy of the kingdom, the common law was immedi- 
ately to be-abserved, setting up itt land*marks and prescribing 
ks limits and extent* When commerce spread its^saiis^ an4 
iotrodaced -new obannels ibr the enterprize and industry of 
EngMshmea, . the common law, true to itself, stepped immedi* 
aleiy to its assistance, and traced out the principles necessaiy 
for its success* H^t that&e sisitute law was entirely silent, but 
the common law did not wait for the sitting of parliament, but 
weirt ktttnediate^ into action upon every emergency. As 
ihmgs chan^, the common law changed with them, and fol- 
lowmg up the spirit of the times, and the genius of business, 
atrer sought and kept the true level of afiiurs. The statute 
law drew, in many instances, the outlines, but theccMnmon law, 
finiformly, aecomplisbed the filling up* Did the legislature in 
£i^land abolish the great mass of the feudal system ? the com- 
fson law silently withdrew its forces from that quarter of the 
fields Did the people of Has state aboliab their ok] royal 
govemmeat with many of their civil and criminal institutions ? 
Uie conmion law adapting itpelf to circumstances, became with 
W a plain and simple republican* 

. But: by a code you strike at th^ root of this principle ; you 
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fix the height of the improveable point, and to avoid a nnere 
speculative evil, you compel a resort either to an endless 
change in the tode, or to a palpable and violent breach of 
the laws. When Edward I. reformed the English system, he 
did not attempt to abolish the common law, but with the band 
of a master and the genius of a great legislator, he corrected 
those evils which from age had grown up in th^ system, and 
then left this law to pursue its natural course. 

We are told however with great show of concern, of the 
shoals of books which the retention of this law attracts ftsom 
England to our shores, and hence, we are told, a farther afg«i- 
ment for its abolition. This, like most of the ailments oH 
the subject, implies of course the idea, Aat the contemplated 
code when introduced, is to be an exclusive system; but when 
urged as a serious motive for a codification, is almost too 
worthless for notice. Is the purchase of* these books volunta** 
ry or constrained ? If voluntary, why complain ? and it surely 
is not constrained, for modem English decisions are not bind- 
ing upon us. Then if the pith of the objection be, that we 
are above receiving instruction from the genius, the wi«dom, 
and the learning of English jurists, it is an objectiim fit onl j 
for the mouth of a savage ; we do not reject die aid of their 
experience, their learning, and their science on other subjects, 
and are our lawyers mad enough to reject their assistance in 
their profession alone ? 

There is but one more light, in which we shall consider this 
subject, and it is, we confess, to our mind, a powerful and con- 
clusive one. The common law, in somie shape or other, and 
under difierent restrictions and modtficataons, is the kw of al- 
most every state in the union. The constitution of the Uni- 
ted States forms the tie which binds us in a polttieal associa^ 
tion, but there is nothing so calculated to cement this union, to 
produce a warm, brotherly feeling among us, in short, to cre- 
ate a national American character, as a community of laws. 
The points and particulars in which we already vary, and the 
contrariety of interests which continually operate to divide our 
feelings, have often been lamented as a source of future dis- 
cord. But in the common law is to be found a redeeming 
principle — ^it is, in fact, the national law. Abolish it, and you 
destroy the strongest link in that civil bond, which should ever 
accompany our political one. But by going on, each state 
hand in hand in this matter, we may look for that gradual im- 
provement in the laws which our combined efforts must ac- 
complish. 

Let it be always borne in mind, that these remaiicsare made 
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mtb^an eye to the idea suggested in the early part of this ar- 
tide 1 tiiat the cont^iipiated code when formed, should be ex- 
<»lTisif%i m its opesatioo, and shut oat the common law. Be^ 
cause, if notbiog more^is meant than a mere revision of parti- 
C4ihir branches of the law, then we are not at issue ; for with 
all our heart, and all oor soul, would we hail a convention 
called not for political purposes, but formed of enlightened 
citizens from diiferent parts ^f oar state, to consider, revise 
and amend it. But who that has efar felt ^at glow of admi- 
i»tMMi which mvmt frequentlj have warmed ine bosom of eve* 
ry man conversant with the princ;iples and decisions of the 
CQQimQii. law ; tHat feels the justice of the eulogies of its admi- 
Mrs.; who that believes it to be the safe-guard of his dearest 
ij^ts ; that can fe^gratttude for the bene&ts which it has con- 
ferred on bis country ; and that believes it to be the richest 
legacy he can leave to his children — can sit tamely by and hear 
its venerable name abused, and listen with calmness to the 
8neei!» and mal^ictions of those who contemplate it only in 
the imnatufal alliance into whichit has been^orced in England ! 

Though much indeed mig^t be looked for, from a bold and 
unanimous efibrt at revision, if conducted on proper princi- 
ples, still, as to that which may emphatically be styled the com- 
mon law, we are now upon the right course. Let our jurists 
study, methodize and purify ; let our legislature stand ready on 
all occasions, to correct and regulate it ; and we may safely 
trust to private bands for learned treatises and laborious di- 
gests. This is the generalizing principle in the system, that 
will always keep it within compass. As new and more valua- 
ble books are written, combining the inquiries of their prede- 
cessors, with the latest decisions and improvements, they will 
ipt^ually ^ke rank of inferior works. In this country par- 
ticularly, circumstances are leading to the true course. The 
pkui formed, and now executing, by T. Sergeant and J. C. 
liowber Esqs. of the Philadelphia bar, of digesting the mod- 
em English r^orts, and redudng them to such a size as fits 
Utem for oer country, canm^ be too much commended ; and 
we are ^tified to hear tlat it is in contemplation to edit a 
work in this city, in which all the old English reports will be 
reduced to a convenient cmnpass, by striking out such parts as ^ 
may not be applicable to our wants, llie plan too, now foe- ^ 
coming general, of noting all late English works of merit with 
xeferetices to American laws and decisions on the same subject, 
on their republication in this country^ adds greatly to the facili*- 
ties of the American* lawyer ; and the only pity is, that there 
might appear something indecorous in applying to the produc;- 
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tiotis of a private hand, the same knife that iauscfd tatiieir 
public reports. This method we have no doubt iriU hd fitislly 
adopted;, and then no lawyer willing to devote hk tinie and Ia«» 
boar to his calling, and anxious to obtain all the li^iti whk^ 
the high functions of his profession, of all others, dcMiand, cafi 
complain with any shadow of justice. The labours attd ex«f>* 
tions of the eminent jurist, who having suecessivialy SIReS 
with equal honotir, ability and usefulness, the stations of Judges 
and Chancellor in our ^t«, has lately read lectures on our 
laws in^ this city, are worth- more than aU thecodes^ at sooh^ 
that could ever be formed. - '- 

We are perfectly cMscious how unworthily w^ Iav4s traat^ 
ed the subject on which we have remarked ; and we should we^ 
have dwelt on it so long, bad we not considered it as one like^ 
ly to take hold on the pubUe feeling, and one loo, w^ 
may add, on which the puMic might be misled. The woriditf 
indeed improving, bat we think with Bacon, that ttiae, tSsct 
all, is the great reformer ; we have not y^t arrived at thtft point) . 
that we can make laws by the wholesale. A paiM;ial reform "9^ 
advocate ; but ikrther than that, we join with King' Jli^n's *ba<^ 
tons of old, and cry ^'mtuMus ieges^muitiriJ^ -ft 
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Wehster^T €ahndar^ or the Alharef Mmamtc^ for A. Z>. iW^i^ 
hy Andrew Beers, Philom^ Albany. Impr. Webster. 

Beers'^ s Calendar^ or Hosford^sKew-Yorkand Vtrmont^Atmanac,^ 
1 824. Published by E. & £• Hosford, Statefltreet, Albany.. 

Among the many pleasing pubUeatioM vtfhtch the Am,eri€aA 
press is usefully spreading abroad, none give us greater plea» 
sure than the unassuming, and bigbhp useftil Ihtle wecks^ called 
almanacs. 

Literary men seemv almost entirely engaged with poetry and 
fiction, novelties and jevx d' esprit ; and though we aackmomn- 
ledge that these do much, indeed, p^wr passer le tem/n, jti mm- 
maintain that the useful part of leamii^ often escapes nodsce^ 
'^ from its retiring nature ; and many a good thiofpasses away^ 
with only a brief notice of its valuable application to the kn«^ 
mediate purposes of life* An almanac is 4Mie of these % and' 
thou^ it almost seems preposterous ta pemnt the digmly nf 
sober criticism, in a review of its appafently conimon'^plaee 
merits, yet its advantages u^e so great, and it is so neariy re- 
lated to the sublimity of science, andtiie problems of abstraae 


fWMopivf; ik4s a iiui^sct w o^kiifttely cbmiected v^ ttie 
Widfligbi: toite of gmt miDds, and vvith «o nrach of the bistorjr 
4»f Ibe woM ia ito iMrigbtest agas, that we feel a pleasure Iq 
iliairiiig^it ool from ander the pile, of trash which now so com* 
j^^iy. oeoBpies the public atteoticNEi. If we make the discus^ 
fliteat aHiQtiaiiefitiiig'to our feaders, we will 4>nly commend 
#«rBel¥ea4o the imonoital mmembrance of Philo Beers, and 
Boor^Ricbafd* Those of us who have lived a few years in' 
ihis world of cycles and zones ; who have always beea within 
#0Bl^p<urallels of latitudiS or longitude^ have, it is true, become 
habituated to annual xa'kndars, and ^^ notes of time ;'' but 
il|Mi^ there aiie bright ^^«sun dhiny spots'' in the ephemtral 
worlds which Ji^ecal the most pleasing reflections of an astro<» 
pgmA€j$il kind* The long-lost bickerings between th^ humor- 
^mm 4mb &( St. Patrick^, and ti^ irritated Partridge, than 
vidN«a-i(foi{^e our propensity) the Dean wished no bettoc^ 
game, and the prodigious fame of Lilly, the parliamentary a&- 
Irologefyhai^each their -recoUootioiffi aiid their eulogy ; bujfc 
tbes^ donat impair the credit of astronomical calculations^ 
i^;rproA}uod^ tiMnkers^ or even with ibm -. world* There's 
many » ^^ spectacle mk nosey'^ xvjiich still devoutly fixes on tbB 
apogee and perigee of Andrew Beers, thatt lover of learning. 
All our domestic operations are carried on by the aid of this 
iAxVf manual ; and w^jdotiOt stiffMih oiif firesides without run* 
Aingover the long thin columns of days, sun's deciinatioUi 
£mt of rising and setting, or without a wishful glance at the 
frdzardoua asauimnce of bright mooja-light i^ights, and ^asant 
4ays« 

Freeman and captive are«achof themcbrtmologists. Tho 
latter widi his ruaty nail, (as the sentimental Sterne has assu' 
jrad OS,) Itaead day by 4ay, upon hialittle^ stick, the melancholy 
afeeoaat'of bis sufieriags, and bis h^pes deferred^ It seems 
fhatall ifae«rorld hme: agreed in one poiat, the neci^ssity of 
the diyisions of time, and the making them jevident to the sen* 
ieslqr^ oatwafd and Tisibl^ eigosr'*^ As far J^ack as we can 
eanrj'Ottr investigatioiiB^ a t&viaion of time appears to have 
been 4iecessany« Says the oldest book in the world*^^' and the 
areaMi^ and the moraii^ wofie Ibe-first day*'' But why go so 
fiir back to prOve so evident .a proposition ? All moralists l>ave 
Mfarded timswitha feeBogof awe, regret, and melancholy 
pleasure. ^' Tiempusiu^^'adoraodthe dials of theancientc&ro* 
iMmclncJans-^lided into the sweet vorae of Horatius Flaccus, 
appointed the nidtic moral of the Mantuan Bard. 
' -In England, the alnmnac is protanto the law of the land. 
lite do not, howev^r^ mean at i&a time) to enter into any dis* 
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cussions as to the l«gftl divimMi 0i time. W« eaie not a4ittflr< 
for the hioar hopes of a moitgagor- about to disoover tiwtiMiiJi* 
<y of a moriaum vadiuoif or the devout attention «itb whick^ 
the endorser of a promissory note regardsi.tfae MfttcmaqriiAr 
dulgeuce of the calendar^, to those poor devils irho,.eKp<ieJbittk 
protest as the reward of their frieddslnp. These wei^ve In^ 
the acute and learned exposition rof.ihe.^'joe»«-ik)g0fa''r9<%« 
that race of profound and elaborate di&crtaiinatQMy J^fttsfOMl 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! ... • ^^' 

We mean to philosophize a little on the subject o£jcbBOiioIOK> 
gy, and if the printer's devil mistakes 4- for *«*or ^^foi^^^ itttt 
wash our hands of the errors^ and consign tbesi lo tbe^JkroIci 
of the next Atlantic. ^ r 

The Romans, before the reformation of the calendar hff^ 
Julius Caesar, divided their months into kalenda, uonesyaxid«dies^ 
and the ancient Greeks had al&o their Olympiads and £pQeh«ii« 

The Arabians, howevier, were the invfaotors of. atoaiMt^ 
and tiiie word itself comes £ro0]t their two wordt> ai mnnftigh^Ja 

The first European .afanana<^ «iaker was>tbe eeleborted Rfi^ 
po Montanus, wbo published tb«£rat ^Ibmmc io»M74.i. Xl» 
time of different nations has been^kept in diffiire*^ jwayst^' alt; 
ways having reference,, boirever, to aatronomicafcl appeagincrt 
in the heavens ; and being noieaatuned.by .tbeMUf TJbe titneTo£ 
the apparent motion of the suo round. tbeveMth Yi^aa-cfdUed ar. 
day, and the time of the moon's ^notion . ronad; theieacUb, iSM- 
<alled a month ; and this wasjused by tbe Jews^^tiGoaeka and 
Romans, till the time of Julius C^sar. Tounders^dtbn 
subject, it is weltlirsA to know the^diifieireMe in jtitrc%noauoal 
time* An astronomical month is^ the time in which &e moofii- 
peribrms a complete revolution connd the heavens, ^and .is ^t 
nodical or periodical : — synodical.haviogrefereiy^ to'thfl^por<« 
tion of Umeelapsieg.between two aiic^^essij^e new nsoiMis^ar ben 
tween twosuccessive conjunctionflioftiliemooowitb tbe.4ti99and 
is equal to 29 d. 12 h« 44 m* 3 s, 1 U— rJPeriodicat, thai tafasn u^ 
in leaving and reaching tbe aanK) point, again in the heaTWs^ 
being 27d* 7 h« 43 m« 4s. 7« On th^ptbecbwd, l^oaUar^HKiBftili 
is that portion of time in whicj^ the sun moves. tbfiP9gh« one siga 
of the ecliptic, equal on an^avierageto,30d*10h. 3d»in^* Totbsa 
latter, the civil month formed 6>r the^ purpeaea of cirilliieia> 
made io correspond as nearly. as;poft9ible#^ . ^ • . . ^ 

The earth was also found ito. make, its aiiniial sevofailiaM 
round the sun in unequal di visions of tipe — istMB daya^ 5ih^ 
43 m. 54 s«, and therefore it was impossible, from the fracikHM 
of its time, to make a fponresppndiikg divisioa4juit dioaid>al» 
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ymyt lieln>plaee^ «b& pm sit emy part, of die rerri^ationili 
r^^Bgme^ in its^nghtfdace. iV&rhMis mc^tbods were resorted* 
taJby all the iotelligent naticMos of the eartib to rectify the coa* 
fiunon>aiiBU^ in dates andr seasons from the want of tinifonnity* 
Tbe^honoor of the true discovery of tbie solar year, it is beliey^' 
ed, belongs justly to the Thebams* The Jews, in order to fe-- 
Hiedy tbc d^Gsotft of their ^cal^idar, for (he number of days in 
tlieir«iiiontha~ w^s mlj 3^4, interpolated every third year, in 
what was called the £mboIimic year, a rabnth of 30 days 
<«Ued^¥e-ajdar, between tbeir sixth and seventh months, Adar 
aftd Ifisan, answering to o«r seasons from January to Febru- 
ai3R,and Eebruary to March* For if this calculation was not 
Hiade to equate the difference of time between the luni^olar 
mi &e solaff year, difi^fing by five days and- a qnart^r, the 
fleasens would have rapidly deviated frohi the months by wiiidh 
flMf^w^re designated. In the^short spaoe<^tfaffty«fd«r yebni 
the wmtep would have happened in lite summet' moodis ; a0d 
to^pnmde'lbr tbis^ eertaia intercalatioM of days were n^de a£ 
proper intervals. Romulus So altered the calendar, that by cor^ 
md^ iirtaraalations, hecame witbini4hi 28 m. SO s. of the true 
time, while the futui^ r^utatifOh of the calendar was left to 
fte care of Ae piae»tsw These, however, ^v^re so inattentivei 
&at in the timeof JnKas Caasar, 'tbl^^vil year had^ receded 
fiom the solar yetoriio less tfaan^sindlyrdays. -With Ibe advice 
of Sosigines, (before Ghrisiforty^kyears,) be undertlKik tM 
Kifornitttien of tbe^ calendar^ In ordi» to save fine nmety days> 
\intf he^'forttlod^a ivear pt &d54'#0c=r446 days or !5 montha, 
and thisyewr, oalied the yea^^of confusion^ (as it mo«t unbappi* 
ly was,) ended oalhe day preceding tfie fii^st of January, B. C 
46« The year was then made^to eonsist of 365 days, and 
the excess of six hours^ wbtcb happened every year, waa 
onee in fonr years^ taken ffitd^aeoount, and made a^day. And 
Hiis inteaealary'day was added to the twenly^fourth of Febru- 
ary, and from that Hlayybetag called' ^eo^tAi^, the sixth before 
the kalends of March, the year was' called bissextile. Ttiis, 
tjiongh verv simjple, was not feimd aitogedier correct ; as if( 
supposed the solar year to be J6ddays 6 hours, instead of 36^ 
days, 5 fa. 48 m. 4d|s., the difierenee being exactly 11m. 14f s. ; 
w&ch amounted in one hundred 4didtiiirty*years to a whole 
day* At the famous c^omcU ef Nlcie, which met in the year 
325, consisting of three handled and^ghleen btslx^s, the ver- 
Bfll equinox, T^iich in Cassay's tmieitas on the 2dtb of March, 
bad receded four days to the ^ Slot, whereit was fixed by the 
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The necessity of a refaim«lion in the c^eBdar, became more 
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^Mi^mHfi't^w^t ; hut |t wms;not liiifil flie c)«te of tbs. Ifitk 
eenturj^ (Imt Pope <xregoi7 IStb^ecteda coodplete refonn^h* 
tion» . ' ,> 

'After a general invitatioa to Rome of all the pfaUoaopbors 
and matbemMiciaiis of the daj, and after constant attentumto 
it for' 10 yearsy the plan of the two brothers, Aloitius a^ Aji^ 
toninus Lilius of Verona^ was adopted and sent to every cathor^ 
lie Academy in Europe* In 1577, and J^arcb, 1582, the aiv* 
4:ient calendar was abrogated by ^ brief .from the pope, and thee 
new one called by fais name^ sabstituted in its stead. In- tt^ 
}astyear, 1582, the vernal equinox had receded since the yeai^ 
335, tenr whole days^ and happened on the 1 lth,.insiead of tbm 
Slst March : to bring it back, therefore, ten days were takea 
from the month, of Okrtoberj 1583. The calendarthns reform* 
j^ was immediately adopted in Spain, Portugal, and part of 
Italy. .Fraate did not fall into the general krrang^ment until 
December. ' The German Catbolic states adopted it in 1583, 
jbut the prot^tants, actuated by a most unwi^ll^ jealousy, did 
not adopt it till 1 700. In England, time was j<eekoQed by the 
old style, tiU 2^ May, 1*751, when an act of parliament was 
passed, e^Uii^ the 3d September the 14th. 

Deno^ark and Sweden adopted it in 1 753 ; the Russians 
alone ^continuing to reckon by die old style. 

By omittii^, according to the Gregorian amendment, tbef 
Ussextile year, at the end of every centttry of yearg, not diW- 
irible by four, the difference between tfae^ solar' ^tld civil time 
will not amount to a day, in less Drnn 5000 years. ' If ever 
that era aitives, that slieht alteration wiH rectify^ tiie calendar* 
< We bavenow, we bemve, explained the stibjedt as &r as wo 
understand it ourselves, and beyond tbat, matigre the example 
«f the Quarterly, we must not be expected to pi'oceed. Our 
leaders aretbereforespared anyibrtheranjdety onthe svbject. 
We hold this to be the moral of our lesson, ^nd the conclusion 
jOf the matter, that " time and tide wait for no man.'' * 

The treatise we have jnst reviewed helps more than any 
AiTig else to make us sensible of the troth. Time, that equalizer 
lathings temporal ; that "builder up and puller down'' of hope j 
that friend, tiiat enemy of man, receives after aH its best com* 
mentary from pool* Richard/ Without it what remembrancer 
would annually point out to us our certain and progressive de*- 
eline. yfhtn we look back at tte pa^, all our life, all our ac^ 
tions,aU our conduct lie in a parenthetical space, over which 
even memory has placed no sentinel. The ahnanacy however, 
still holds out its silent and impressive lesson. In its prognos- 
tications of the future, we see how brief is. the portion allot- 
ted to man. Its eclipses show us the fate of the brightest vir 


flkms ; its phases prove fbat all things graduall;f lo^e their 
iMigMness^ andpartiittle by little with all that was spleodid and 
shining. Its divisions of the year are the monitors of departed 
jbys ; each rising and setting admonishes us of our fate. There 
alte seasons dance their rounds ; and the smiles of autumn are 
promised to the cares of spring ; atad the gentle breeze of sum- 
BMfer sdcceeds the snows of winter. In short, an almanac is thc^ 
tett-book of Kfe, and the never-ceasing demand for its com- 
pendioti» truths, is a fail' illtnstfation of its value and hnpor^ 
fittnce; To the scholar it says, trim thou thy lamp ere its fiknie 
mt in darkness : to Hie soldier, be thou ready to take ott Hiy 
ftebnet, and lay down thy sword— 16 the lover of pleasiire— 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti 
Tempas abire tibi est 

HoR. 
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NOtES 0» A VOYAGE TO CARACCA8« 

wo. IV. 

It cannot fail to strike every stranger who visits Caraccas^/^ 
with surpnse,t that the government should never have paid it- 
self the compliment of erecting for its own usq an edifice wor^ 
thy of its digpity and pride, and comnoeasurate with the richet 
and extent of the kingdom (happily 30 no more) of Teneauela« ' 
Private houseS;^ repted at the public expense^ have served 
equally as " palaces^'*' fi>r the intendants, ias halls for the courts 
of justice, and as hospitals for the infirm and the lazars. The 
Contaduria^ or treasury, forms the only exception ; but it has 
nothing to boast of in point of splendour or of elegance. It is 
somewhat curious, that the royal administration, which, in the 
other kingdoms of Spanish America, has prided itself in the 
magnificence of its public buildings,, should have so very far 
departed from its usual feeling in this province^ which if not so 
rich as her neighbours in the possession of mines, excels them 
siil in the fertility of her soil, the richne|» of her productions,^ 
and the mildness and beni^jly of her climate. The city of Ca- 
raccas, more especially, situated in one of the most romantic 
valleys in the world, and ever prosperous in her commerce and 
her agriculture, deserved somp. demonstration of munificence 

* I observed, with some regTet> that the Colombians cootinne to denomi- 
nate the residence of the givemoi's, however mean or bumble in appear* 
ance, by the odioa^Bame of *' palacio,^ oh ! reform it altogether. 
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on the ptrt of the government ; bat aaif envioos of flie^ite 
which awaited the royal dynasty, k nbTer l»6^xMred it 

The Calltgt \& »ttaated on iho south aide of the fp^eat puUie 
square, and is a clumsy heavy buildtng, nseiaUiQg tte eoii«< 
vents in its generai structure and appearance, and havings iikai 
tiiem, its chapel, its cloisters, and its gardens* The Binder of 
students at present is by no . means so oscfeen^ve as forflaeiiyy 
Thus when Depons was at Caraocas the total amoimt was four 
hundred and siity-six, of whom two btiBdred aaid two were in 
the lower classes, one hundred and forty in philosophy, thirty- 
six in theology, fifty-five in the canon and ceril law, eleven 
in physic, and twenty-two '' at the school ^orsinghig by Hole!" 
At present there are not one hundred and fifty ^tudente al- 
together. The cause is but too obvious. Yet who would sup- 
pose, that the barbarous, bloody, exterminating policy of the 
mother country had been the principle agent in the reduction 
of the number ? All the principal youth, of both sexe^, who had 
any pretensions to education, and by that meaiu were lilsely to 
jgroye usefiil aids t^^&e cause of liberty and independence^ 
«^#ei9$.inhumanly bii^bered by the detestable Boves, Morales, 
\ and dieir cruel associates, whose very names are a blot to ^e 
pages which record them. There is mi a &mily of conse- 
qtlence in Caraccas that does not moqrn over the loss of some 
mieot 'ii^ore of its hopeful members, thus ruthlessly immola- 
|ed, wikbthe idfc hope of arresting the progress of the revolo- 
. ,^n. Vai|^ hope ! — ^Where now are Boves, Morales, and their 
blood-stained hosts, that were hired to subdue the oppressed 
Creole, and, if possible, to exterminate him from the face ^f the 
earth ? They are rotting benea& the soil, over which he 
treads in triumph, and in the possession of his rights. 

If the number of students has diminished, that of professors 
has not suffered the same inconvenience. The revenues of 
the college are too attractive not to draw ready substitutes 
in place of the former incumbents, qualifications being entire- 
ly out of the question. Independently of the teachers of the 
schools for reading, writing and rhetoric, there are two pro- 
fessors of philosophy, four of theology, viz. two for the scho* 
lastic, one for tfa^ moral, ai^ one for the explanatory depart- 
ment ; one professor of cii^l law ; one of the canon law ; and 
one of medicine. From this formidable list we would be inclin- 
ed to believe, that education must have been, before the im- 
pediments from the civil war at least, very ample and liberal* 
No opinioixjCaii be more erroneous. Th^most important item 
in eduction -with the Spaniards, is th|^inculcation of a blind 
attachment to certain external obserta^ces of religion, and a 
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devotion to superstitious views, all which are consictered ne- 
cessary to secure obediience to the govenmient, and the pay^ 
ment of cootritHitiinis to the ecclesiastics* It is not inconsistent 
with #118 view^ that pfide and vanity and sensuahty he indulg- 
ed in io their utmost esietit* Nay, the confessions which fellow 
the cemmissio^of 'Sii i^screet or vicious action> rather tend 
to btiid the tie stronger between the bity and the clei^. Pure 
morals^ ^itarged views of human nature, a correct acquaint- 
ijBce with modern MnproveiDeDt» in science and the arts, arc 
^erven thought unnecessary and prejudicial. The cultivation of 
their native t<iKoni is scarcely enf<»ced upon the Spanish youth; 
hut ID the place of it a scholastic and useless applicatien to La- 
tin aeeois tufficient in the eyes of these legislators of youth, to 
impart all knowledge, and unfold every faculty of the mind, 
iieiicer ttie Latin gramimir of Nebrija, the ptulosophy of Aris- 
totle, the institute of Justinian, and tibe apostolical writings 
of the Romish fatiiers, consume the sev^ and eight years de- 
voted to education, and generally in after-life unfit the learner 
for any ueeftii employment or honorable career. Even in the 
study of medicme, there are distinctions and limitations to the 
ciriMa^ationofcertaiB bmaches, a familiarity with which^ might 
pmve dangeroua to the intevesls of thestate and church. Ana- 
tomy,* more «spedaliy, is very imperfectly tau^t on 'this ac- 
count, as conclusioos most unholy have been drawp frajp a 
mmjoie investigation t>f the structure and the functions' of the 
human body. I doubt if a dissection has ever taken place in 
the school of medicine.^ In order to supply this dei^iency, the 
ancient writers m medicine are studied: with a minuteness of 
attentiofi, and a disw>tional regard, that would astontsh one of ' * 
our medical students at home. Galen a^d Celsus, and Hippo- 
crates are letoit by rote, and long d^ussions, chiefly drawn 
from these authorities, aiid on the remc^est pointe in the sci- 
ence, engross nearly the whole attention of the youth devoted 
to the pursuit of this arduous profession. It is ridiculous to 3ee 
the effect of this system on the minds of practitioners. «^n- ei)- 
tering into consultation, they do not advance an opifiion or cite 
a fact^ but they forthwith advance in its 3up)>ort a score of , 
sentences from some antiquated author ; and on this they evi* 
dently lay far greater stress than on tlieir own observations and 
experience. The effects of this absurd sy^em are, however, 
more. widely felt. Aristocratical and false notions of import- 
a&ce are attached to a life of monastic or scholastic ease ; and 
meehaincal and agricultural pursuits are not only neglect-*^ 
ed, hot aetualtjr condemned as debasing and disgraceful. Even 
su^ry is despised atJ^<>w^ the ambition of a gentleman, and 
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to iMi^ieA and igttoeftiit spottiecamt it timntfiNmed ihe .tetlr of 
sanng life by- moms finr above their capaeiliei aiMl neacfa* 
Hence tbei^ is oot a native sui^geen in tbe^pcomciu To thia 
deplorable state of thinga tbere will now be a speedy eod^ if I 
am not much mistaken tin Ibe views ec^ertaitied by tbei new ad- 
ministration. Many obflacies are already.. removed by Hm 
awalcened eaevgtes of the people^ and it is only ttqmiie Aat 
moderation be observed in the introdiKtion of agradnal.re- 
form» and this peopk will at no very distaj^ fiedodipreaenliaa 
entirely new aspect, in their moral and intcttectual conditieii* 
Talents the native Creoles are abundantly endowed with; afld 
when these are once called into exercise and properly duheat** 
ed to their dev&ei^ment, they will yield a wide and flftoidid 
iHirvest. The greatest obstacle^ by far, to an effectual impnftve- 
meat of &e syslam of edncation, iathebUod dev»lionr sMU en* 
tertained, to an exclusive religious establishaMnt. :i^i]ong«a8 
state policies are^ in any vmy, affianced with, the viewi of 
cfanichmeti, it i$ itnpeiMible that the intellect or moral iaeaity 
of those who are soli^ted to their joiirt sway shmild ewer be 
allowed the free eteidse. of their powers* Perseoal interest 
is ever M ^mriinee wlihi public ; and m the alliance of abiureb 
and state, thl^re can be^ littler doubt in the mind of soiyoD&ae* 
<)uainted with htstery') Aat the latter ia always aacrifiioid to. 4he 
Ibimeif* ! < ■ ..1 ••. 

Before I qnit the«al9eet:<^edncatimif imqstoelonittoaMN 
tice an institutiMi, whiehdoes ho«otti/to;the^odigiou8 feettnea 
of tl^ hti^Aei of Caraocas^' Tbereis amuinacy.'Qoi^posed m* 
together of the most respect^le ladies- in^the^pmuacia, who 
devote their attention ewluavely tOithcinitrai^ntjdf^Ottiig 
girls, in all the neceteary and - omameotsl hranchitojo£ edncar- 
tion. This efttablii^ment bafr.beararpeoduolive of#tegraatest 
benefits to society, and to^it the femafen of Gmmcmi' ate. in- 
debted for that intel%snoe, mental. atpgiglitliness-'and lefined 
sensibility which so peculiacly characterises thenui In the pos- 
session pf diese inestiBmbie qnaiitiea, they far surpass die otbcir 
sex, whose edocation has been hiAevto far inferior, end iittle 
calculated to deveiope other feelings, save those of prideiand 
superstition. 

the Theatre* Tbefi#st'eveAiii|^after myarriTalanCaracoaSy 
I accompanied some frtendi^ to seea<dca0ia lepiesented^ in the 
Spanish language, whi(^, limdeestood,was very>popular. , On 
^y entering thei houses Twas astonished to find the mean ap-. 
pearance it presented in every part« The stage was* mat be^ 
ter than the paltry ones erected during the s«mnler inomrrpet* 
tf gardens* The scenery and dresses w^ vile^ the actors ve^ 


-iniiidedfllre o<r a Mt <if eautitrjr eeltfool^beys^ ^Mbti^ vmf «t Sj- 
pbia: and Jttba, «r Bratui<aiid Gassiiis* Tbe odIj cireimitftMice 
'Chlitbad iktiappetf&ttce itf tpietidouff about thta building, was tbe 
Mof, whkih wayBD other than- tbe concave fimament of hea* 
ven; fittrdded with bright stars : but even this bad its inconre- 
'tlienc^ ; 4t was liaUe to be intercepted from the view by cer- 
tsffo intrusive bodies of cloud and mist, Grom the neighbouring 
moorntains, which would occasionally be so mischievous, as to 
'^opdown particles of -ft-Autd yefeped rain, which did not 
prove over and above serviceable to a straw linnet, or to a ten 
^<Mlar*lMit from the United l^les. This ijicoavenience was, 
unfortunately, or rather Hie contaary, fejtt' this evening, at roy ' 
^rst appearance in this rendwned.theatfo^ and that before tbe 
first act was over : so that I was faiir'to depart, and never more 
did' that tfieatre, with ita splendid roof^ of clouded orunclouded 
•sky, seeme more*. - 

There ia one institution in Caraccas, to • which I think it would 
4le wdll tf the municipal mutborities of our lavge cities 'in the 
Pinion' were to turn their attentions I 9«lfer to the elaushterii^ 
^stftMishmeBt. Insteod^fpevtnillingbiitehers to buUd their 
slaughter-houses at pleasure^ in the midst 'of.a decant neigh- 
-boittiiood, and io/thicidy populated Atroiatsi,! m m done in New- 
Yofk, they nae^ M seoUected; within la ktife-equare, wbiofa is 
walled round, and admirably adapted to conceal the nc^soide 
mid otfemslw inperartioM of this btitinesa Amn the eye of th^ 
pobtie; Tfaik^stabUshaaeuil is aittteted in tbe south-western 
Miremttjpof Gasacoas.^ On entering threap a mi^ve portal, 
iatotbeiotetioT'Of'the wttUed s^daae^ you^&ld to the ri^t and 
to the leftvemallvbiit aMaathMses,papproprialed as tbe dwellings 
of the bntehers^^ Fartfaer^on^ aretwo tofty colonnades of free- 
stooe^ supported' by eh^en piUacs^ witb lofty arcbea between 
them, under which thu Moody execution, necessary to the 
nourishment 'Of the inhabitants, At^ condjtic ted* The ground in- 
clines to the right and left^ which enables the ofiuls and ^th to 
be colleicted into a< sewer, which t:arries it all away«^ Thises- 
taMidbosent, it will BcarecAybc denied, w deserving .of imita- 
tioo, by our enterprieing countrymen*? It preserves to the city 
a certain appearance of decency, which cannot be too desira- 
trfe, particulaiiy to > those, whose juxtaposition to ahiugfater- 
hOtttes renden their sihiaiien ao diaagfeeabks and uacomforta-* 
ble« I know it* may b^ luged that no ii^urious effects to the 
l|eaMi ever arise firom tbisrflou«oe,'but isthecomfort of tbe 
inbabitants «o constantly assailed n^it and day, hj these nui- 
i|acic^ tiot equally wormy some Kttie-eifort op the part of the 
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coT^ip9^^m ? While tbojoflands are sqaaiidefed ufHW tbe wi- 
deoing^aiHl openiog.qf streets, aad upaa the leveUuig of bilk, 
Bjad the filling. up of vallejs, toight OAt a. few more be added to 
.the list of expenditures, with the laudable view of addii^ doiv 
bly to the beauty of the city, by removing a wide-spread defect 
on the one hand, and on the other, erecting an edifice 
that may be a real ornament to the city. 
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A Journal of a Tour in Italy in the y$ar IB^l^ mth a d^$ctpi^ 
Hon of Gibraltar^ accompanied with stv^ral engmvmg**) By 
an American. New- York. 1824. pp. 468. 

An American tour in Italy is certainly a rarity, and deserves 
an immediate and respectful share of attention. The Englbb 
press indeed teems with the lucubrations and discoveries of 
British tourists in that classic region, under the taking, mo- 
dest names of " Notes^" " Sketches,^'. ^ Mementoes,^^ " Let- 
ters tQ a Sister," &€. — all b^ntifuUy got up — lai^e type, and 
ample margin-r-price two guineas. — But we are but seldom fa- 
voured with such exhibitions ; and the infrequency of the occur- 
rence would here secure a pardon in favour of the transgres- 
sor, who should trouble himself to write, at all. Even in Eo- 
gland, few gpod works on Italy have appeared ; the Letters of 
Gray the poet, and the works of Eustace and Forsyth, are enti- 
tled to the greatest commendation. They .ace classic and ori^nal 
productions, and like the monuments, they desf^ribe, will long 
preserve the memory of the enthusiastic fcelii|g, of the energy 
of sentiment, of the profound learning of their authors. Our 
list of travels in Italy is not very inconsiderable, all things con- 
sidered — and we hope we may be allowed, without incurring 
the charge of di&Ioyalty to our literary republic, to say, that 
with perhaps two exceptions, our countrymen have written no- 
thing on the subject of Italy, which will contribute to our fame 
as scholars, or our reputation as agreeable and instructive wri- 
ters. As far as we can now recollect, a book published some 
five or six years since, under the unassuming title of ^^ Ram- 
bles in Italy," is beyond all comparison tbe best. We never 
had the satisfactiiHi to see its author — he is no more — but be 
lives in the pages of this little work. The strong perception of 
character, the political observation,, the powerful imagination, 
tbe cultivated and original mind, the evidences of which are 
stamped on every page, — afford a brilliant promise of what he 
mj^ht have achieved, under happier auspices than those of i\W 
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iKeSiUfa, and lAFith ttaf tepenenc^ VrhTek h tlie ^afe^gaaM 6f riper 
jeafs. In point of feeling, he may be compared with Eustace ; 
in iitrength with Forsyth* Hiv observations on the political situa- 
tion of the fiorthem paH: of Italj, are just, striking and originaL 
It is dot to be wondered at, that oar countrymen resort to 
Italy with such deep interest. We have often thought that 
Americans enjoyed with more intense feeling, those memorials 
of time long past, around which hang such rich associations, 
than the Europeans themselves ; and for this plain reason — be* 
cause we hav6 no such objects.; and all our thoughts and feel- 
ings hek)ng to the present and futuiili ; because the contrast is 
presented in such vivid colours to our imaginations, between a 
country which seems like Minerva, to have sprung formed in« 
to existence, and one whose brightest glories are even now mat* 
ters of history; because #ever having had thes6 venerable relics 
before us, we always bring minds and hearts, fresh and unta« 
tored to their contemplation. No country on earth exhibits 
niore delightful features, or holds out more instruction to the 
traveller, than Italy. Every step you take stimulates reflection, 
and every remnant of antiquity affords matter for deep medita- 
tion. If you go back, what a motal and intellectuai interest 
covei^ every spot! All the associations which youthful studies 
have caught from the poet and historian, are again rekindled, 
and shine not only in a purer but more Certain light* The spot 
which we tread, the broken column, the ruined wall, speak 
audibly of that Rome, and those republics, from which even 
weinay draw lessons of political wisdofti, and devotion to our 
country. Turn tve our eyes upon >that Modem Italy, whoin 
Fsilieaja tio h^ourtafully apostrophise— 


O tu cui feo la 8orte> 
Dono infelice di fciellezza, ond^ai, 
Funesta dote d'infiniti ^ai, 
Che in fronte scritti per gran doglxa porte, 

— ^wfaat plans of improvement may not the statesman surest — 
what hopes may not the patriot entertain, that the day will yet 
come, when the Italians shall be regenerated, and free from the 
chains of the barbarous Austrian, shall yet accomplish the as- 
pirations of Petrarch and Rienzi^ and establish one government 
which may appeal to their sympathies as noen, and their 
pride as Italians. A traveller thefrefbre in Italy has a most rich 
and ample field before him— aixd one would think that a very 
delightful book might be made from such interesting materials. 
But what Milton says of profitable. reading, is not inapplicable 
to the traveller. He must bring to bis task, ^' a spirit and judg* 
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jMBf *^-bfi^«r faii elMsied} ieknirtg^hh IMwteRge of hii- 
Inay and general store of tnfonimtiOD. Now we consider it ptt- 
{eci\y idle for any one to write a'beok) wtaohasfiK^thitig tiew to 
say, imiess he possess some at least (k these qoaHlfkiltiims^ or 
oan array old things in a very attractive and striking li^. 'W« 
afaall see by and by, bow far these remarks^ may apply to" the 
gentleman, whose work fs under consideration. < <. » 

The attthor's preface is extremely unpretending,' atid he iiS" 
t&em§ us that the work was not designed for trare^ters, bti^-ft^ 
•tiiose wlio, having an acquaintance with the history dflh^-a^ 
tiquities of Italy, are wilKftg *^ to enter a Httle into the c^caminih 
tion of things in common life.'' This is well, but let us pro- 
ceed with the facts. Our author left New- York on the 19th 
October, 1820 — arrived there at Gibraltar on the 29tbNoveffi- 
bor*; remained (here about 1 3 days, aifl landed at Naples, after 
•performing quarantine on the 15th January, 18^1 ; employed 
I5^days in visiting Naples and its environs ; 21 in Rome, and 
4 in Florence. The tour extended to Genoa and Turing and 
ooGiipied aboot two- months and six days^ ^ It appears ohMi 
tibat the' author was ignorant of the language of the eouiitr^ 
throfigb which he passed ;^ — ^and without repeating the wi9e rer 
marl^, that be who visits a eovntry, of whose language be is- ^ 
Jionu^, go^h not to travel, but to school, we may obserVN^, 
thatthisqaalifkation was a very material requisite in ^fifig 
any delineations of " common life." It would be ungenerous 
to expect a great deal ai^er this exposition, and the author's 
prefiice* I^ us see bow he has answerodour aoti^ipationa, 
and AilfiHed his own promises. "• 

The writer, after giving a very lively,' and we imagine very 
graphic account of the heterogeneous population of Gibraltar^ 
proceeds to inspect the fortifications for which it is so famous. 
The account is well drawn up, and quite interesting : 
we cannot, however, give a^y extract sufficiently small 
to permit us to copy it. The village of San Roque was 
also visited, wbere you have a fine view of the Atlantic and Me-f 
diterranean. Though this place is only five miles from Gib- 
raltar, our author is agreeably surprised on finding every thing 
decidedly Spanish. . On the voyage to Naples, we are introdu- 
ced to an Italian itinerant trader Signor Mattia, who is amusing 
enough for a while, but very soon grows intolerably stupid. 
His picture is, however, sketched with a good deal of talig nt, 
and we have no doubt of the likeness, having ourselves iieen 
something very similar. He is very facetious and very eccen; 
trie, calls his countrymen great thieves, (in which opinion/w4 
have good reason to join him,) talks to his' parrots, boasts his 
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iatimaqrwilbAtlQBg of Ntploa, sireafti bf Si* AflAonio, 
and croflges himeelf^and promuies his feUour ptftsentgerB » ai^it 
of his eoHage near. Veuuriuft^ which, it appears,, it WM 
not afterwanis conTenient fer him ta visit, thooi^ he was 
then very near it We think our readers will undentaii4 what 
sort of a ^ntleiimn this was ; but be that as it may, he afforded 
DO small amusement, while our au&or lay quaraatined at Nisi** 
da I and. we tlunk he would have been a most nseliii person, 
if he had gtven rise to such accurate and just remarks aa the 
following ; Speaking of the lower class of the Neapolitan po- 
pulation, the author remarks: 1 

*< Tnese are pridcipally pale, ragged, and effeminate men, without inuch 
ostensible business, and apparently tbe surplus of a beggarly population. 
Bat they are, if possible, still more noisy than idle ; and if they do iSve tSmes 
less than oidinary mem they talk ten times mora* A single woid of raille- 
ry from tbe old man, is sufficient to raise tbeir hasty spirits to . the. boiliiv 
point, and a most violent ebullition is tbe immediate result. But a caase of 
provocation is never long wanting among themselFes : for scarcely a boat 
leaves tbe shore, without an insulting address from some quarter, which 
sever i^h to bring on a retort, and an eagagement el toogiies^ooa beoemek 
universal. The recruits are as noisy and violent as the priooipefa; fists 
are clenched, bodies thrown into contortions like violent spasms, and t|ia 
roost tremendous oaths poured out in torrents. At first we looked with 
^<ead at socb signs of deadly rage, and expected blood and broken heads ; 
hat ia aa instant s^ became qaiet, axid|ttooeeded asif BOthjug^anusaftlhadl 
happened.** 

*' Yet, when undisturbed by passion, tbe Neapolitans show a yivaci^ of 
inind, a propensity to hutnour and satire, and a natural ease of expression,, 
above all other men I have ever seen. Tbe most degraded of those aibnnil 
iiBy wiU oAeit enter into a ooaversation with the greatest appearance^ of 
wit, floenoy, and easy gesture. They never speak without mtJdag.a rao^ 
tionof the limbs or body correspondent to their words, so that tbey may be 
said to speak two languages at once. A deaf and dumb person would ollen 
compreheild their meaning, by observing the inaumerable and expressive 
signs with whidi they enforce their words; and they exceed the French 
in this piM^a^r, at least as much as the French exceed ourselves." P. 65.. 

The anther is at last freed from the severity of the Mediter- 
ranean health-laws, and commences his observations ia 
Naples* They must of necessity be extremely cursory; 
he relies implicitly on his guide, and takes every tbin^ 
for granted ;' indeed, he had no time to think for bimsel4 
and has, of course, stated things decidedly incorrect. The 
most interesting part of the volume contains an account 
of his visit to Pompeii. To have seen that spot forms an era 
in Ufe, and makes tbe beholder rich while memonr shall last. 
We read books about the manners and domestic liie of the Ron 
mans : history informs us of their actions, and we estimate 
ih^ir character and princijgles accordingly. But here time 
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rolls batk .his scroll — we bec<Hne ^^otemponnes with those 
who lived 1700 years ago-— we enter into their houses, we 
recline at their tnclinia, we join them at their taUes and in 
their utmost priyacy, in the bath and the chamber— our eyes 
rest upon diose beautiful forms, which ornament their halls, 
and excite the imagination — we hear the recitations of the ' 
theatre, and listen to the conjoined influence of poetry and 
music — we are present at their games — we enter the Amphi^ 
theatre — ^we take our seats with that anxious, that strange po- 
pulace — the games commence while we are looking on the 
bloody arena — we see the gladiator fall, and hear the deafening 
shout of barbarous delight. Our author felt the deep impres- 
sion whilfh such a view must fix forever, and was affected as 
every one is, with '* the religion of the place." He saw it only 
once — ^for ourselves three visits did not dull the edge of cu* 
riosity. The tombs which yet preserve the ashes and names 
of many long lost to fame — the shops, the temples, the adver- 
tisements on the walls, — the sportive effusions of the populace 
on the corridors of the Amphitheatre — ^and all the nameless 
circumstances of private life, which are here disclosed to our 
riew, might well occupy the contemplation of months. Our 
author writes on this subject with great feeling and indeed with 
eloquence. We should do him injustice, were we not to quote 
at least one passage. 

<* This house has been untenanted for ag^es : its last inhabftant was a 
Roman citizen, and he lived under the reign of the etnperar l^tus ; a man 
who heard of the desolation of Judah, from captives takes iig*ht2ngf on the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the first glad news of ehristianity*— percrance from 
the mouth of Paul himself. Perhaps he was one ef those who believed the 
wondrous tale of the resurrection ; and if so, however humble and^ P^^r, 
was capable of instructing the wits and the statesmen of Home. 

You remain speechless— for what can you say ? You are in the cell of 
a ro^ioian> whose wand bears control over time, and ndls back past €eii> 
turies, like'clouds before the wind. A supernatural power is at worli^ 
pEodacit^ effects which strike us with awe, and calling op the ghosts of 
antiquity, to frighten away our usual enjoyments. And seen from this 
place, how does the present world appear ? A mass of the bones and ashes 
<if men ; a melancholy shore, which the waves of time have strewed with 
the wrecks of natioos, and heaps of broken sceptres. 

Tliere is too much of distress in the scene. Let us pass on. Nay, stop ! 
This is the place where men should meditate ; here a monarch would find 
a reproof for his pride, and despise the tinsel of his crown : for here the 
Toice of death would whisper, nay, scream' in his ear, and remind him 
of his mean mortality. This is a book of history spread out before the 
world ; and who can help but read ? Here ruin stands ; and wliile he 
points at antiquity, to show the spectres of past centuries, flitting away, and 
lost, and a thousand times forgotten, he raises the fiqger at the cities, the 
doccessors of departed Pompeii-- at the worid, the phantoms of to-day, and 
threaieos ihem with a downfal as complete, and an oblivion as deep and 
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Hera monUw^ yean, and a^fes haye mtak, together ia alence, 
Uke tiie wayes pf the ocean ia a whole climate of cahns : here tiioe has 
left his glass unturned, for seyenteen hundred years. 

Beyond thegAle of Pompeii, and on either side of the eo* 
trance, are die tombs : they -ooeiipy • a loog space ; some are 
bemitifoVasthat of Mamisiatbe priestess, of the Arria familyi 
&ad:«f the Gladiator* Among these very tombs, and along the 
roftd, ^re placed circular seats for the public accommodation^ 
and, as the inscriptions testify, they were often erected by pri- 
vate mamficence. There was always something, to our feel- 
ings, very touching in this arrangement : here the Roman citi* 
zen, at the close of day, walked forth tacontemplate that match* 
less bay, rendered more lovely by the warm tints of an Italian 
sky. A Roman contemplated tliese -monuments of his ances- 
tors with no gloomy sentiments* • A sudden gust of affection* 
ate remembrance, might sometimes find the lachrymatory in 
his hand, as he bent over the cinerary itrn ; but that past^ 
he looked to his children, and clierishing every lofty sentiment 
in their yonng bosoms, bade them reward the cares of a Ro- 
man matron, and emulate the public virtues and devotion of 
those ancestors whose ashes w^e arrayed in honorable re- 
membrance around the sepulchral vault. Such a system must 
have had a strong and powerful efiect upon the character of a 
people ; and we think is too ordinarily passed over in silence 
and neglect* If such was the impression afforded b; such a 
scene — ^if such was the magnificence of the tombs of a small 
Roman colony, what must have been the moral interest, the 
sublimity, the glory of the Appian way, as it carried- you into 
the precincts of imperial Rome, crowded on either side with 
the tombs of the Metellas, the Livias, the Scipios ? 

Our author talks of a villa which has been baptized with 
the name of Cicero, and warms of course at the idfca. There 
is no reason, beyond the vagary of some antiquarian dilettante, 
for supposii^ that building Cieero'$ villa— ^though he certainly 
had one here. — Farther on he tells you (page 11 7.) he saw the 
villa of Marcus Arrius Dibihedes, Cicero^s frietid forsooth! 
that his skeleton was found with necklaces and coins in the 
hand. We know that tiiat gossippiog guide-book kindly told 
him this nonsense. — ^Now Gicero died forty years B. C or 
about a hundred and nineteen years before the erdption which 
destroyed Pom.peii. And we believe it will be admitted that 
our friend Diomcdes, though living in a; fine climate, had no 
immunity iVom ordinary wear and tear of the constitution, as 
Dr. Kitchener e^Hsr it. We at'e also enterts^H^ (f>*t^ I04f\ 
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iritb an account of the villa of Poljbiu8,<&e historian. Weave 
afraid our author's credulitj has led him into amistake. This 
writer was born foil two hundred years B. C«, and though he 
lived to a good old age, died about a hundred and twenty years 
before the destruction of Pompeii* To ^ay the least, these ai)o 
pretty strong presumptions against any such position. The 
street-scribes or public writers of letters, &c» attracted the at** 
tention of our traveller ; and he adds, '^ they are a description of 
persons I beUeve found no where ebe.^' A very little reading 
.would have shown him that tbcgr are to be found all over the 
Levant — that these persons are not only seated Jn the^rrowd* 
ed lanes of Constantinople, but in the capacious plazas of 
Mexico. A similar remedy ought to have been applied to his 
remark, that the ruin^ at Psestum.are ''the only specimens ia 
existence, of the severe old Etruscan style«'' We are not 
quite sure that we understand what he means by the Etruscan 
style ; but we can answer for it, that the columns are of the 
old Doric, and worthy to be compared with the Parthenon it- 
self or the celebrated temple at Girgenti, which all belong to 
tbc same imposing and magnificent order. But we must l^ave 
Naples, and sympathizing with our traveller in his fear of the 
robbers, we must fol)ow him to the gate of St. Johns and 
finally see him installed in the Swiss Hotel* After a comforta* 
ble night's rest, and some doubts whether he was in Rome — be 
ri^s on the 8th of February, and with a '' traveller's guide" in 
one hand, and a '' map of Rome" in the other, proceeds, with 
an Englishman whom be met on the road, to examine the Ro- 
man lionsm This inspection continues for three weeksi — which 
vrould afibrd time only, in our opinion, to get a general idea of 
the city, instead of that wondrously detailed (we cannot say, 
accurate) information which is eked out into more than 130 
pages. — We shall take the liberty of passing over all this — it 
may all be read for five pauls'in the ^^tinerario istruttivo" of the 
immortal Vasi, who tells you, in his preface, that Rome is a 
magnificent and celebrated city, — '^ Roma,-M:itta celebre e 
tnagnifica." Our author, however, does not always follow Vasi, 
for, (page 286) the equestrian bronze statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius is called the ^' supposed statue of Cpnstantine." This ^ 
statue is as fully ascertained, as the authenticity of the fasti 
consulares, or the sdte of the capitoL J^^^n, (£^P^ ^^^) ^^ 
calls Canova the ^^ Aptlles of modem times !" This is a dis* 
cov^ry since our day ; he has been called the rival, of Phidias, 
hut we were not aware that like another Michael Angeio, Ca? 
owa hadi^ot only asserted his triuinphoyer the lifeless marble^ 




but drawn k doable victorj from Varied, more bnlKant, 
but not more expressire eflfdrts of the pencil. 
' On the road to Florence, our traveller met the Austrian army 
to its march to Naples, about to establish another ^* Capo dt 
LazSaroDi,*' and in the cant of the day, to add new support to 
the ^^ altar and the throne." Well may the poor Italian ad- 
dress his countiyin that afiecting language, ^^ Deh ! fosse tu men 
bella, o almen piii forte*" 

The account of his journey is agreeably written, and quite 
interesting. The falls of Temi had a new, but discordant 
Addition made to their scenery — ^the bright gleaming of arms 
uras seen joined with the soft colours of the sun^ reflected back 
from the spray of the cascade — a hostile army was arrayed on 
file heights, and in daily expectation of making its first assault 
m liberty* The road seems to have been crowded with these 
ttiinions of despotism, and it is probable, from this circumstance, 
ttiat a much stronger resistance was expected than unfortu-* 
nately was afterwards shown. Why it was not, we have never 
yet been satisfactorily informed. Our author passes the lake 
Thrasymenus, and of course visits the battle ground. He 
thus commences his account :— ^^^ When Hantiibal after tht hat* 
iU of Canna^ was ms^rching to Rome," &c. Now, this error, if 
it arose from carelessness, is quite unpardonable ; if from igno*- 
tance, is stiU more so, in a traveller who ought to be well ac- 

Juinted with the history of the country which he is examining; 
lowever, let us leave this disagreeable subject. The ground 
was explored, but it seems without much satisfaction. The 
pass which **the consul is said to have siezed;" could not be 
found ; our author thinks it probable that the road, instead of 
running along the lake, and being flanked by the hills, which are 
gentle elevations, ran over them, pursuing someof tiie little ra- 
vines, and then the battle would have been fought at Sanguis 
netta, a mile or two from the lake. We hope that we may tres- 
pass $1 little longer on the reader's patience, to show the well 
known accuracy of Livy, and to correct the misapprehensions 
of the author. The road, after rimning along the shore isome 
distance, from which the hills immediately ascend, diverges 
from it, and runs into a champaigne country. With respect 
to the pass, Livy does not\nention it ; but if necessary, it may 
be found in the narrow road between the lake and the eleva« 
tions at its side. The description in Livy's 22d book, we were 
struck wit|i, at the time we were on this spot-r-its accuracy 
serves you as a guide to this very day* ^' £t jam pervenerant 
ad loca insidiis nota, ubi maxime montes Gortonense^ Thrasy* 
fhenus subit, via tantum interest peraiigtista velut ad ipsum rfe 
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industna rtlkio spafio : dtmdc panto lettior paUick em^M^ m^ 
de colles assurgunU Ibi castra id aperto locat, ubi ipse cum 
Afrifimodo Htspanisque considereL Baleares coeteramique levem 
armaturam post monies circumdacit : equites ad ipsas lanceg 
saltuSftumulis apte tegentibus, locat ; ut tAi intr(i$sent Bwmf^iy 
obje^to equitatu, clfiMsa omnia lacu ac montibus MsetU* FkuIl^ 
iaius quum pridie iolis occasu ad lacum pervenisset iiiexplorat% 
postero die, vix dum satis certa luce ^ atigustiis superatb, post- 
quacn iu pateatiofem campum paodi agmen ccepit ; id dintom 
bostium quod ex adverso erat aspexit i ab tergo 4tc super caput 
deoepere iiisidiae.^' The whole narration is admirahiek We 
cannot go farther* 

It is useless to tell what one sees in four days in Florence 
— impertinent to tell what one Tnay see in that magnificent and 
delightful city ; and unjust to notice the errors which a traTei- 
ler makeSy in. giving detailed accounts of that upon which he 
could only bestow a most hurried glance* Pass wt o?er thcsi 
the account of the Gallery (referring our readers always to the 
guide-ibook, of which this js an extract.) the museum, the Bo» 
boii gardens — to a criticism of our author, on architecture, in 
which we, by no means agree : 

** One' regrets to iod in Florence in the midst of so many remains of 
wealth, & strong tinctara of the taste of barbarians. The palaces have 
already been mentioned ; many df which, in eFery point of vieir, present 
as little arcbitectura] beauty, as the gloomy walls of a fortress. The cathe- 
dral and several churches, though large, and in many respects fine build- 
ingif are covered with black and white marble, so arranged as to form a 
tlHNisand aquare and obloogr figures of no meaning and no use. While fine 
spedmena of the ancient style reBUun« it argues ill . of their taste to find 
them preferring the triJling complications of barbarian edifices. . It is in* 
deed gloomy : it seems to indicate that there is a natural bad taste in man ; 
and oertaimy tends to raise our ideas of the genins that first ascertained 
the true pnociptes of arohitecture, and combined in all their purity the 
elements of the Grecian style. Page 4)9. 

Agaiut speaking of the Duomo at Perugia, he says ; — 

'* The cathedral, here called the << Duomo,^ is a large church, and has 
Qome of its windows ornamented with barban)us stained glass ; while the 
Public Palaee is furnished with magaty small aaSt croVd<^ arcades whick 
break the wall* I ajsi aware of Ibe veneratioa with which aocb specisMna 
of building are regarded in many of the northern countries of Europe; yet 
the Gothic style, that unworthy successor — nay, that base supplanter— of 
the pure taste of Gi^eece, must always be viewed with linmingled disgust, 
in such situations as are oalenlated to reimnd one of its intnffiion* Where- 
ever the Romans extended the conquests of their arms, tibey earned the 
models of Rome-— composed of the simple elements pf beauty and magni- 
ficence : but the northern hordes swept away all traces of them, to prepare 
for the whimsical ooinbinations-'>t)ie jihanlastic jumble — of clostered co- 
lumns, pointed arches, and eokmredgiav, which; they caMed ardiitectute* 
Tage 375. 


: W<^«^teM]f 'joiii Uitt IB im adlamistri^n of Gneichni At* 
«hiiestore, as for asQurjEUOwkdge of it go«e« We ccnLainlf 
regard the fuin at Pttstuoi aa the fiaest and moist impoaiiig e£* 
fert of th^ architect we ever saw. But we belieTe no persoa 
who has ev^.seen the gay and florid Dnooko at Milan, the 
graTe and impressive Cathedral at Rouen, and the solensa 9B«l 
sublime Minster at York, can doubt wfaetiier the Gothic style 
(by whatev^ name it is called) does not delight the eyfe as 
well as afiect the heart, and deserve an elevated stand in the 
oiimbinations of architectnraJr beauty and effect* We might 
also remark, if it were not too well known, that it is .doabte4 
by many eminent scholais and antiquarians, whether the Goths 
did bring with them to the south, that style firhich bearsi their 
name. It has been supposed by many, to be oriental in its 
origin-^it is found in the East, in Naples, in Bologna, in Flo- 
rence, as well as in northern countries-^adhuc sub)udice lis 
est* In regai^ to the Cathedral of Florence, it is. enough to 
say, that Michael Angdo thought it worthy all admiration, and 
dying wished to' be buried within sight of the dome des^Eied by 
Brunellesco* There is a gloomy grandeur about this noble pil^ 
which in our opinion St. Peter's itself does not possess* The 
facade of the Pallazzi Pitti, is certainly h^ayy and somewhat 
rude. But it struck us always, as according well with tbe^pir 
rit of the age and country. If you are di^sted with it^ sim- 
plicity and want of ornament — ^pass round and examil^e .t^ 
"^Qrtiie^ and you have a beautiful exan^ple oX the Greciaii, <u;4ers 
7-though in our opi^iopat los^s^as far aa grandeur isconeeni^ 
ed, by comparison with the front* We jshall pursut our ajd- 
thorns track no farther. 

. Of all countries in the wprld, Itnly $eems U> afford most fa^ 
eility for joi^t^anentcirtaining and piqti&ni book* * Th^reJs 
such an infinite variety of character, such, varied society, &l^h 
singular institutions, so many spots which excite the highesf ^ 
moral interest, produce the richest associations, and bring back 
to life, as it were, the most remarkable personages, to again oc- 
cupy in our preseii(:e the places they once filled,-^that time 
and talent alone are wanting in an author, to bring out a most 
interesting vehtme; Mad. de Stael has don^ bo'mcfthilig'kir.tliis 
way — Lady Morgan bas.done more» The latter ba4 the ^good 
sei^se to imfi^ine her readers aciyaaiiited with Nardini axid 
Vasi, and all the piante Tapograficke. She aUudes briefly tor 
the antiquities, when she notices them directly — a^d oftener 
places t^em even in a stronger light, by an occasional allusion 
•—but she deals largely in lustqric details — ^in which there is a^ 
good de^il of tediousnesg ^ni m^chp^rsifflage* In such a volume 
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tbe mbstc of Itelf'*-**^ il padar qM WeA ^waibi€ it 8«iife,^' W4kild 
1»e a fraitful. topic. It addresses itself to the heaift, and tvaiis* 
ports one to an ideal world* It has doubtless bad a powerful in- 
fluence on tbe character of tbe pe<^le-^e8tro7iiig the moral 
energies, and encouraging an abandonment to indolent and 
enervating pleasure* We should rejoice to see some one do 
justice to the abused Italian. Degraded he is — sunk in tice 
and effeminacy — ^but in no country can -you ind nobler mate- 
rials for a ^' great and puissant nation.^' Whenever called on 
— ^whenever the path*way was open, the Italian seems to have 
forgotten that despotism bad deprived him of even the spirit 
of resistance to oppression, and had endeavoared to enchain 
genius itself. They have then sent forth aotfaors whose 
works are the common heritage of every people, and l^ons 
that have been worthy of "tbe palmy state of Rome." We 
trust tbe day will come, when no Goth, however virtuous, shall 
lord it over tbe vale of i^no^— or lay his leaden hand upon the 
oppressed children of Yeniee and Lombardy. 

We must however finish a paper already too long — ^and if the 
author should again appear before the public (and we think he 
might do it creditably to himself^ if he woiild)'we humbly sug* 
gest to him le be more attentive to his style of writing, which 
is too often incorrect and vulgar. In one place we have notchj 
which we suppose is intended to mean a small ravine — again, 
^ presented no obstacles to a convenient traverse*^ — agaiOj ^^^e 
came to the Tiberine Island o^d^atn^f mhiek tV," &c.-^again^ 
** we looked around us with that peculiar thrill we feel, when 
fbe blood start? off in highest style," &c. There is also some 
negligence in stating, that Misenum and-Lintemum are in flie 
bay of Pozauoli. Linternum will' be fom^d a good many miles' 
to the north. We have strong doubts too whether Civita Vec- 
chia is at the mouth of the Tiber. See p. 296. 


LETTER or PAUL JOXES. 

(Webad intended, in this nnofiber, to banre pnliished the letter of Paal 
Jmies to the American plenipoteatianes at Paris, cootainiiigf an official ac- 
count of his desoent upon Wytehaten, and of his action with the Drake ; 
ivith a view of oofrectiDg some statements which have lately appeared in 
English periodicals, in relation to his cruise in the Ran^r. The nnfore- 
seen length' to which some of the articles in this number hare run, com* 
pds us to postpone' the insertion of this letter, as well as of several communi- 
cations with which we have been faroured. We insert a letter from Paul 
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^006440 4b9 MMM of SdHoiiCf ulikb wte fc«ni no doiibt wifl be foitiid iii- 
terestmg by most of <mr readers ; tfcoagb perhaps some of Ih^m may hare 
seen it before. It is coined from the letter book kept on board his own res* 
sels, the Ranger andBoa Hooime Biehard» from March 1778, to July 
1779.] 

Ranker, Brest, 8th May, 1778. 

Mxdam^li <»miot be teo rnvob lamented, that, in the profession of arms,. 
the pffioer of fine feeling and of real sensibility sboold be under the necessi* 
ty of winldngf at any action of persons under his comoMmd, which his heart 
cannot approre ; but the reflection is doubly serere, when he finds himself 
obliged, in appearance, to countenance such actions by his authority. 
• Tim hard case was mine, when, on the twenty-third of April last, I land- 
ed on St. Mstrylk Isle. Kovwiog Lord Selkirk^ interest with his kin^, 
and esteeming, «# J<2o, his prirate character, I wisfaed to make him the 
happy instrument of alleriating the horrors of hopeless captirity, when the 
firare are orerpowed, and made prisoners of war. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for you, Madam, that he was from home ; for 
it was my intention to hare taken him on board the Ranger, and to hare 
detained him^ until, tbvoughhis meana^ a general and fair exdiaogeof pri- 
soners, as well in Europe as in America, had been efiected. 

When I was informed by some men whom I met at landing, that his 
lordship was absent, I walked back to my boat, determined to leare the 
island. By the way, bowerer,'80Bie officers, who were with me, could 
not forbear expressing thmr.diiBConient ; obserriog thati m America, no 
delicacy was shown by the English, who took away all sorts of moreable 
property ; setting fire, not only to towns, and to the houses of the rich, 
without distinction, but not eren sparing the wretched hamlets, and milch 
eows of the poor and helpless,- at the approach of an inclement winter.' 
-^Eliat party had been with me, the same morning, at Whiteharee ; some 
complaisance, therefore, was Uieir due* I had but a moment to think how 
I might gratify them, and at the same time do your ladyship the least inju* 
ly. i charged the two officers to permit none of the seamen to enter the 
MMise, or to hurt any thing about it ; to treat you. Madam, with the uU 
roost veqpeot ; to accept of the plate which was offered ; and to come 
away without making a search, or demanding any thing else. 

I ahi induced to beliere that I was punctually obeyed; since I am in-, 
formed that ^e plate which they brought awiay is far short of the quanti- 
ty expressed in the inrentory which accompanied it. I bare gratified my 
men ; and when the plate is sold, I shall become the purchaser, and will 
gratify my ownfeelingt, by restoring it to you, by such conveyance as you 
shall please to direct. ^, 

Had the earl been on board the Ranger the following erening, he would 
hare seen the awful pomp and dreadful carnage of a sea engagement; both 
affinding ample subject tor the pencil, as well as melancholy reflection to 
the contemplatire mind. Humanity starts back from such scenes of horror, 
and cannot [sufficiently] execrate the rile promoters of this detestable war. 

For Iheyy 'twas (Aey unsheathed the ruthless blade, 
And hearen shall ask the harock it has made. 

The British ship of war, Drake, mounting 20 guns, with more than her 
full complement of officers and men *** The ships met, and tl^e advantage 
was disputed with great forliti^de on each side, for an hour and four mi- 
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natef ; when the giUaif t conmataier of the Drake ftll, sM Tiefoiy declsr- 

ed in favour of the Ranger. 

The amiable Lieutenant lay mortally wounded ; besides near forty of 
the inferior officers and crew, killed and wounded. A melancholy demon- 
aln^oaof this Wocertainty' of haman prospects, and of the sad rererse 
of fortune, which an hour can produce. I buried them in a ipacious grare^ 
with the honors due to the memory oi the brare. 

Thouffh I ha^e drawn my sword in the present generous struggle for the 
rights of men, yet I am not in arms as an American ; nor am I in pursuit 
of riches. My fortune is liberal enough ;' haring no wife nor family ; and 
having iired long enough to know that riches cannot insure happiness, f 
profess myself a citizen of the world, totally unfettawd by the little, mean 
<li»tinctions of climate, or of country, which diminish the bmieTalence of 
the heart, and set bounds to philanthropy. Before this was b^un, 1 had, 
air an early time of life, withdrawn from the sea service, in farour of *^ calm 
ciMitomplatlon and poetic ease.** I hare sacrificed not only my favourite 
aeheme of life, but the mjfUr qffhcthnt^ the heart, and my prospects of do*- 
t^estic happiness, audi am ready to sacrifice my life also with ohoerfuloMt; 
if that forfeiture could restore peace and good will among mankind. 

. As the feelingB of your gentle bosom cannot but be congenial with mine, 
Ut ine entreat you, madam, to use your persuadve art with your hus- 
btadV» to endeavour to stop this cniel and destructive war, in which Bri- 
tain never can succeed. Heaven can never countenance the barbarous 
svid uamai^y practice of the Britons in America, which savages would 
bUwh at; and wfanch, if not discontinued, will soon be retaliated on Britaiii,' 
by a jus^y enraged people. Should you &il in this, (for I am persuaded 
that you wflllattempt it, and whotean redat the power of such an advocate ?) 
vaur eBdeavwirs to eibct a general exchange of prisonen will be an act <» 
humanity, which will afibrd you golden feelings on a death bed. 

I hope this cruel contest will soon be closed ; but should it oontume, i 
wage bo war with the fair. I acknowledge their force, and bend before it 
vi£ submission. Let not j therefore, the amiable Countess oi Selkirk re« 
gaid me as an enemy. I am ambitious of her esteem and friendship, and 
Would do any thing, consistent witii my duty, to merit it 

. The honour of a line from your hand, in answer to this, will lay me un- 
der a singular obligation ; and if I can render you any acceptable sornoe 
ta France oridsewhwe, I hope you see into ttiy charactertsp far as to com* 
mand me without the least gnun of zeserve. 

1 wish to know, exactly, the behaviour of my people ; as I determine to 
punish them, if they have ezsceeded their liberty. I have the honour to be, 
with much esteem, and with profound respect, 

Madam, youra, &c. 
The Sight HmwwrM€,iktComUe»irf$€ikirky 
St, Jfiarifs Isle, Scotland* 
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THE CAIO GRACCO OF MONTI. 

The three tragedies of Vincenzo Monti stand in the h^** 
est rank of modern dramatic compositions ; and are not un- 
worthy of a comparison with the noblest productions of the 
ancient writers. Though he sometimes imitates their excel- 
lencies, it is in a manner not unworthy of the great originals, 
from whom he is not afraid to borrow. It is not our intention, 
however, at present, to enter into any examination of the me- 
rits of his dramas ; but merely to give a succinct account of 
their several plots, for the purpose of introducing such speci- 
mens of his manner, as a translation nearly literal will allow. 
In future numbers, we shall probably notice his Aristodemo 
and Galeotto Manfredi, with his other poetical productions. 
At present, we propose to give a brief sketch of his Caio 
Gracco, which, as an heroic tragedy, we prefer to the Aristo- 
demo, though there are different opinions, as to their relative 
merits. 

The tragedy opens with a soliloquy of Gracchus, as he enters 
Home at night, having just arrived from Egypt, where he had 
razed Carthage to the ground. His return, as he afterwards 
mentions, had been expedited by the messages of Marcus Ful- 
ifius, who had hitherto enjoyed his confidence, and had warn- 
ed him that the patrician power was increasing, and that &e 
popular laws he bad introduced were in danger. 

ACT 1. 8C£N£ I. 

Cmu8 solus* 

*. 

Lo ! Caius, thouVt in Rome. Here have T entere(i^ 
Unseen, protected by the friendly nig^ht. 
Gracchus is with thee, Rome ! hare courage yet ! 
Silence reigns all ^Liound ; in soundest sleep 
Rest, from the cares of the laborious day, 
The toiling people* O ye good and true 
And only Komans ! Sweet your slumbers are. 
By labour seasoned; undisturbed, because 
Remorse comes not to trouble them. 

Meantime, 
'Mid the rank steam of their inebriate feasts. 
The nobles revel— the assassins base 
Of my loved brother ; or in conclave dark 
Perchance enclosed, my death the miscreants plot. 
And forge their chains for Roman liberty ; 
Nor- know how dread an enemy is nigh. 
But now enough of this. From dangers past 
Safe, here I press my fathers' tliresliold. Yes, 
This is my own loved threshold. Oh my mother ! 
Oh my Licinia ! Oh my son ! I come 
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At length to end your woes, and with me brings 
Three powerful farie8«*RM;e, for my wronged conntry, 
Love for my friends, and Vengeance, as the third- 
Yea, Vebg^eaace, lor a brother's mastacre ! 

As Gracchus is about to enter his own porch, Fulvius ap- 
pears, followed by a slave, whom he despatches with hasty 
words of encouragement, and injunctions oi silebcei t6 execute 
a dangerous and dreadful murder. The poor slave, however, 
'4as no sooner left him, than he. pronounces his certain doom^ 
as the only sure seal of secrecy. Though it is anticipating the 
development of the plot, it may be mentioned here, fiiat Fal- 
vius was the lover of the sister of Gracchus, who was the wife 
of ^milianus ; and that, by an agreement between the guiltjr 

5 air, the slave was now commissioned to assassinate the most 
lustrious Roman of that age. Gracchus was himself the avow- 
ed and determined enemy of ^milianus ; from the part he had 
taken with the patricians, in the civil commotions, when Ti- 
berius Gracchus was slain by Scipio Nasica. He was yet, 
however, entirely ignorant of the guilt of Fulvius ; and of the 
ultimate ends which he proposed to himself, by espousing so 
warmly the popular side. He meets him with joy, and a dia- 
logue ensues on the past and present state of afTairs, too long 
for translation. Fulvius alludes darkly to the assassination of 
^milianus, in language then unintelligible to Gracchus; but 
as he is insisting on a clearer explanation, he is interrupted by 
the approach of his mother Cornelia, and his wife Licinia, 
leading his son by the hand^ who are leaving their home, 
accompanied by a freedman. They were going to the house 
of iEmilianus, who had warned them of the approaching 
troubles, and offered them the protection of his roof. Grac- 
chus is incensed on hearing this ; and Fulvius ventures to 
expostulate with the lofty Cornelia ; who, on learning his 
name, reproaches Gracchus with having such a companion ; 
and informs him that Fulvius is plotting against the virtue of 
his sister, and had that day been expelled from his house by 
her husband. She retires within her house, and Gracchus fol- 
lows, after bidding Fulvius prepare to exculpate himself. 

In the second act, the consul Opimius and Drusus, (one of 
the tribunes,^ meet at day-break in the Forum. 

Drtmu, The earliest ray of morning scarce has lit 
The summits of the PUatine ; and yet, 
Already, without lictors, and alone, 
Goes forth the Roman Consul ? On this day, 
With honor big to thee, disgrace to Gracchujii 
And triumph to the senate, every eye 
Turns on Opimios. Humbly to his charge 
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Tbe people trust their destiaj, the great 
Their fortunes^ Honie her quiet long disturbed. 
Weary of broils. And stands he idly, bere^- 
And, shall I say, forgetful of his friends, 
And of himself? 

^ m the dialogue which ensues, Opimius informs Drusus that 
Gracchus is iu Rome ; which he had learned by means of his 
spies ; and that it is his intention to have an interview With 
him, in order, under pretence ^of reasoning him into forbear- 
ance, to drive him.to some sudden act which might lead to his 
destruction. Gracchus enters, with the people, shouting his 
iiame, and denouncing the patricians. He persuades thejn to 
retire ; and an admirable scene follows, between Opimius and 
Gracchus, which we cannot give entire, and which does not 
admit of ^elections. Drusus enters, and announces the*^ sud- 
den death of iC^ilianus, and that it was whispered that he 
perished by violence. Cornelia also enters with the tidings ; 
and a dreadful suspicion crosses the mind of Gracchus, as the 
hints of Fulvius on the preceding night recur to his recollec- 
tion. His confusion is remarked by Opimius and Drusus, 
who retire to consult their measures, on the hint thus obtain- 
ed. As Caius is meditating on his suspicions, Fulvius eitters, 
who does not deny his guilt, but justifies it as an act of patriot- 
ism. He descants on the tyranny, pride and cruelty of the 
3cipios, both at homeapd abroad ; and vindicates himself still 
farther on the ground, that GracchiTs had himself said that 
JEmilianus deserved death as a tyrabt \ and that he had tnere- 
fore only acted the part of a friend, in obeying the suggestion. 
We give the remainder of the dialogue, which concludes the 
second act. 

Ccdus, Thou my friend, villain ! I hare never been 
The friend of profligates. Oh ! that the bolt 
Of justice would descend with heaviest cY'asb, 
Scattering the miscreantB, who, through paths of blood, 
Find out not liberty, but chains for mao, 
Making more horrible than servitude 
' Even liberty itself. Say not, blasphemer, ' 
Say not such sentiment wasever.mine. 
I wished him dead — but by the awful axe 
Of public justice, which shall oiie day fall 
On thy base neck. Thou hast brought upon my name 
Fearful disgrace — and tremble ! 

Ftd, GracchuS) cease 
These outrages. I counsel thee— desist. 
And be this act unjust or just, do thou 
Beap of my deed the harvest — and be silent. 
Force me not to say more. 

CmtM, Whatmoi^? 

FuL Thatwbiob 
I may not utter. 
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Cmui. What? of ftother ozi0« ? 
#W. I know not. 

Caku, Eoowest thoa not ? cold horror creeps 
Upon me, and I dare not ask thee more. 
Ftd, Thou hast good reason fort. 

Caku. What sayest thoa ? 

FiU, Nothing. 
Caiut. His words torment mj heart. O ! what a thought 
Fkisbes, with horrid light, across my brain ! 
Hast thou accomplices ? 

FiU. Aye. 

Cottif. Who? 

f\d' [nsensate. 
Demand no more* 

QjuoB* I will know. 

Fid* Hare i, care. 
Thou wilt repent of this. 

Cetuu. No more. I will know. 
FiU, Thou wilt ?*-a8k then — ^thy sister* (eziU) 
Caku, [ioltu.) Ask my sister? 
Has she been in her husband^s murder part ? » 

Oh damning g^ilt ! the Gracchi's stainless name 
Spotted with ererlastidg infamy ! 
With infamy? How at the thought Ifeel 

The damp hairs rise with horror o^er my brow ! / 

Where shall I hide my head ? and in what ware 
Wash the deep shame from this dishonoured front? 
What^ to be done ? I hear a dreadful voice 
That murmurs in my soul, and shrieks out there 
Go — speed thee—- take the forfeit of her guilt ! 
Terrible Toice of honour thus betrayed, 
Voice of tfkj ancestry ! I will obey. 
For blood thou criest— •blood thou shalt hare. I swear it. 

The third act opens with a scene between Cornelia, Lici- 
nia and Gracchus, in which the majesty of the Roman ma- 
tron, and the dignified tenderness and apprehensions of the 
wife of Gracchus, are displayed with great power and beautj. 
Cornelia endeavours to persuade her son to desist from his 
purpose of investigating the circumstances of Scipio's death ; 
well aware that the result would bring disgrace upon her daugh- 
ter and her family* We pass on to the scene wnich follows. 

(A crier advances^ bearing a decree cfths Senaie^ whUh he euspende on m 
pillar, and the people collect in a hasty mainner to read U* A cUisien; hao- 
ing observed t<, approcuJus Oracchtu^ who dande absorbed in griefs and 
shakes km by the mantle.) 

CiL Gracchus, behold ! obse'rrest thou the decree ? 
Approach and read it 

Caius. (reading,) Let the consul look 
That the Republic do sustain no harm. 

Oit, Beware, unfortunate Roman ! this decree 
Bodes clanger to thy life. 

Licinia. What do I hear ? 
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€btu«. I see it ; and I thank thee, con'rteons friend : 
Thou art, or I im8take,««thou art Qumtilins? 

at. The same, and ttUl thy frieAd. Coraggio ! (exU.) 

Cornelia. Turn, Gracchus, and behold— 'midst all the peoptoi 
This way adTancin^, proud Opimius comes. 
Awake ! the hour Imscome to try thy soul. 

Cotitf. Depart, and fear not. 

Com. Give me thine hand. 

^ Cdtttf. rris there; 
Feel if it tremble. 

Com. No—His firm, and tells me. 
That better knowest thou bow to die, than how 
To forfeit honour I am well cootent. 

C(mu. Licinia, fare thee well ! if this embrace 
Should be — if fate— support tl|e unhappy woman. 
Oh mother ! consciousness bath left her quite. 
Farewell ! I trust to thee my wife, my son. 

(Cornelia retires supporting Ldeima.) 

Caxus. (pausing before^ siatue of his father.) 
Oh thou, who from that silent marble speakest 
Te thy son's constant heart ! unconquered sire ! 
I feel thv summons : thou shalt be content. 
Or Borne this day is free, or soon I too, 
A naked g^host shall rush to thine embrace ! 

Opimius now enters, preceded by the lictors, and followed 
by the senators, tribunes and populace. He addresses thepeo- 
pie in an harangue of great art and eloquence, and divides them 
in their opinions. Gracchus, after a short tumult, obtains leave 
to speak. 

Caius. (from the tribtmal) This is the last time I shall speak to yoii, 
My countrymen. My enemies and yours 
Have on my death resolved. I owe ye thanks, 
That to my lips allowing their free speech, 
Ye will not suffer me to die infamous. 
And greater infamy can a Roman know. 
Than with the name of tyrant on his front 
Branded, to pass among the silent dead f 
A murdered brother's ghost will meet me there, 
See me aU covered with inglorious wounds. 
And cry, *' What hand hath wrought. this shame f from whence 
These gory trenches f And what answer, then, 
Shall I return, O Romans ? Those same bands, 
Will I reply, have me to slaughter dragged. 
Which butchered thee, that day the people left 
Ungrateful, their defender to his foes ,— 
When thy sad corse lay in the open street. 
Horribly mangled, — and ihy forehead rent 
Wide with a grisly wound— thine innocent blood 
Ran in long streams — as, like some worthless wreck, 
They cast 9xy corse, yet warm, in Tiber*^ wave. 
Which, for the first time stained with Roman blood ^ 

In civil conflict spilt, flowed to the sea. 
Nor aught availed thee then the tribune's rank. 
Which made thy person sacred. And 1 too,—* 
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Murdered. I too, for the same crim^ condemned. 

Was called a tyrant ; h frhiMO ereiy thought 

VfflB tomj cauntrT only consecvatecT; 

1, who redeemed the people from the bonds 

Of their insatiate lords ; I,, who i^e^t^ied 

Their ravished rights to their paternal fieldsji 

I who am poor, ptebeian« I who have been 

The et«nial torment of all tyrants^I 

Too am a tyrant ! Oh my countrymen ! 

Is this the wages that your servants gain ^ , 

^ CiHxen. Graochus, taJce heart. The people is not thua 
Ungrateful, and none here thinks thee a tyrant 
Speak boldly in ysnr aigument, and fear not. 

Caiu8, Here let the oppressor fear. AmJy forsooth^ 
Of the Patrician temper ? Did I fear, 
When, at the imminent peril of my life, 
I datred surround ycNir prostrate liberties, 
With solemn laws, as bulwarks ? I am he^ 
Oh Rome, acknowledge me ! I am he, who 
Against the unjust, usnrping.senate stood, 
And made the people free^-^yea, made them kingi» 
All powerfuL And in this have I offended ? 
Answer me, countrymen, was this my crime? 

Sd CiL No ; here we all are kings. 

2d CU» And in the people 
AU power resides. 

Id CU. The senate of our win 
la execfitor, and no more. 

CkAua. Your foe 
,Is then declared, who charges as my sin 
Tour perfect liberty, and makes his moan, 
Cver, o^er lost patrician tvranny* 
Three hundred base and hinsling senators 
Sat in the judgment seat. The strong broke throu^ 
Or bought exemption from the feeble bonds 
Of law, and poverty became a vice. 
I overthrew this venal, odious court. 
And thrice a hundred judges,, of staunch faith 
And incorrupt, I added. So the people 
Had their due share of the judicial power. 
Now, Romans, who, for this most holy work, 
Dares censure Caius Gracchus before you? 
Who ? an Opimius, and those same, same traitors. 
To whom the market of your lives and fortunes 
Was barred by me. Oh virtue, name how vain ! 
Mocked by the wicked and the vile ! ah ! where. 
Now, wilt thou rear thy throne, when even here, 
Here, in the centre of all famous Rome, « 

And all her sacred gods, thou bearest the name 
Of guilt, and so art punished ! 

(•^HoMJUfisn.) True; tootrne; 
TTis dangerou94obe Warm in vktue's cause. 
Surely, some god is reasoning from his lips. ' ' 

Ckwu. By the great g^oodness ot the immortal god% 
Born in the lap of this faif Italy, 
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The rights of Roman cithsefiBhif) I deemed 
Common to allher sotl ; from slavery 
Redeemed, and made her the world^ gfreatest- nation. 
You, Romans, yon, renowned, illustrious sons 
Of this lored mother, will yon, as a criine, 
Impote to me her jrescued liberty ? 

IHCiL No; we are all Italians ; one sole people, 
One single family. 

People* Italians all, 
And brethren. 

Old Mm. Ob delightful sound * Oh words 
Noble, divine ! these tears for joy overflow. 

Caiut. Oh ! now indeed I hear the shontssoblime. 
Of Romans worthy ; and behold the tears ' 
IVerthy of men. But cease your griefs awhile; 
Hear my last damning crime ; and not of grijKf, 
But the hot tears of madness and of wrath, ^ 

Will ye pour forth, oh people much abused ! 
Grant me your patient audience. Of your lords 
The insatiate avarice, that on your woes 
Remorseless trampled, had by rapine seized 
All your possessions, and had only left 
Tour souls to tenant their debased abodes. 
Tour tyrants left ye life, but to enjoy 
Your never ceasing sorrows — but to tread 
On your bowed necks— draw tight your servile bonds, — 
And, as the climax of your wrongs, despise ve 
Even for the sufferance themselves enforced. 
Now he^r my crime, — my most unheard olBfence, 
Whose total sum I in two words express- 
To give you back your own — to give you back 
So much of earth, as with a little dost, 
Alight hide your over-toiled and wearied bones. 
Oh miserable brethren ! the wild beasts 
Have, 'mid the desert rocks and savage woods. 
Some lair, where each may lay his lunbs in peace. 
And shun the assaults of the inclement skies. 
You, Romans, you, who ^eath an iron load, 
O^ the whole earth, expose to painful death 
Your lives in Rome's behalf— you, the world's masters. 
Nought in this worid possess — save what not even 
AU-grasping avarice can take away, 
The common air and light. Along our plains, 
Ye wander idly ; fainting by your sides. 
With (amine, sad and piteous company f 
Your squalid wives and naked babes attend, 
Who cry for bread. 

Meantime, their banquets high, 
Drunk with rich wine and lustful surfeits, hiM 
The gown-robed harpies, with some wanton strain 
Feeding their ears : and all this vliich their gorge 
Insatiable devours, is your own blood. 
Your blood has brought their dazzling palaces, 
fright with barbaric pomp, and trapped with gold ; 
Their perfumes from Arabia, and the dye 
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Sidoniao, and their samptaoiu carpetings ; 
Their wide domains and regal villsis, reared 
By Tiber, or in shady Tnaculum ; 
Their paintings and their statues ; — in one word^ 
All that ministers to their pride, has cost 
Rivers of blood, in hard-foaght battles drawn 
From your own bosoms, by the hostile swords,— 
And nothing, save their vices, is their own. 

Unjust, cruel patricians ! and they dare 
To call you, on the toilsome fields of war, 
Liaggards and rebelsf— they who have debauched. 
With customs stolen from the lascivious £ast, 
The* ancient Latine strain severe, and changed 
Our camps to brothels ; they, who battening free 
On subject nations and the empire'b wealth, 
To die by famine leave our soldiery, 
And drive them to complaint and to despair. 
Until they make them robbers. They, forsooth, 
Mourn for our ancient discipline destroyed ; 
They, in the hour of joining battles, shout, 
«« Fig^t for your household gods, your fathers' tombs !** 
But which of ye, oh wretched countrymen ! 
Which of ye hath or altar, or hearth stone, 
Or poor paternal sepulchre ? 

People, [toWi a loud lAotit.) Not one ! 
Not one ! 

CSoKif. For whom then do ye rush to death ? 
For whose sake have ye gained those scars, whose lai^ 
And crimson characters I see appear. 
Through each worn tunic's rents ? Oh ! let me kiss 
Those honourable wounds ! Their sight overpowers 
My heart too much with pity ; and at once, 
I thrill with anger, and dissolve in tears. 

^ CU' Poor Caius ! see, he weeps— for us he weeps, 
Magnanimous heart ! 

A tumult soon ensues ; and the lictor Antilius, in endea^ 
▼ouring to drive back the people, k stabbed hy Fulvius and 
bis followers. Gracchus throws himself from the tribunal, 
to save the life of Opimius, and prevent the effusion of more 
blood. He cites Opimius to appear before the people, on the 
expiration of his consulship ; and persuades the multitude to 
disperse quietly. Fulvius departs full of vexation, at this un- 
expected clemency. Opimius, determined on revenge, after 
giving private orders to one of his creatures, retires followed 
by the senators. 

In the fourth act, as Cornelia is discoursing with Gracchus 
on the dangerous magnanimity he had just displayed, the 
forum is surrounded by armed mercenaries, and he finds him- 
self in the power of his enemies. One of the finest scenes in 
the drama ensues between Cornelia, Gracchus andLicinia, 
whose pathetic appeals to his conjugal and paternal tenderness 
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at length oyera^^f^er husband's resolution to go forth and 
confront his eiRmies, at the certain peril of his life. At this 
juncture, a citizen enters, and informs Gracchus that a rumour 
Js^abroad, implicating him with his sister and Fulvius, in the 
%nurder of ^milianus. On hearing this he rushes from the 
portico. While his wife breaks out into uncontrouled anguish, 
Cotnelia here preserves the firmness and dignity of her cha- 
racter, and her devotion to the glory of her son, though pre- 
served only by a violent death. 

SCENE V. 

ComeUat $ola. 

Is there on earth a family'^iiiore wretched, 
A heart with more distracting tortures torn, 
Than mine ? The daughter of great Africanus 
And mother of the Gracchi, once was I 
^ For such fair names renowned-«I who was wooed 
Once to a m(march% nuptials, quite deserted, 
Of aU this pageantrf, hare only left 
The melancholy splendour of my woes. 
Two sons I hore for Rome ; two nohle sons ; 
Borne of her freedom weary, murdered them— 
And by what hands ! Alas ! it is a crime 
To give life to great souls ; and those are praised 
Only, who bring forth profligates. Such praise 
Let mothers of Opimii win ; but me 
It better pleases, that my sons should perish 
Mangled and pierced, than lire in infamy.-— 
But I must follow his disastrous pathr>«- 
Ah me ! what crowd draws nigh ? a funeral bier** 
In solemn train, the mournful senators 
Uprear it on their shoulders. How the sight 
Freezes my reins. It is dead Scipio'b hearse. 
My heart fails, and my feet seemed clogged to earth. 
Oh impious dau^ter ! what a deed was thine ! 

Enter Opimku and the Senalore^ carrying the bier ^JSEmiUanUif JActorA 

andPeopU* 

Opimku, Here, for a while, set down yo«r funeral load. 
People, friends, senators, 'tis here we ewe 
The last sad tribute that the public grief 
Can pay the best of men* There never was, 
, There nerer will be juster cause for tears. 
Romans ! your fWtber, and your empire^ light, 
Yea, the world'b glory, lie in this sad hearse. 
Forever quenched in darkness. Oh what strength , 
What grandeur from the power of Rome has past I 
How at the tidings will the realms rejoice 
Of Asia and of Aftic ; for the arm 
InrinciUe, that made their armieB quake, 
lanow foever palsied; and in vain 
We, with our tears, demand him back to hk. 
VoLI.Jfo.r. 42 
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Where art thou, Quintus Fabiu«? At my »id^ %3t' ' 

Heretofore have I seen thee-'-art thou here ? ^* ^ 

Oh Fabius ! ever in my mind resounds 

Thy sentiment sublime^* It was,' thou saidest^ 

* It was the f^temal will of destiny, • ' - ' ;;/% 

That there the enpipir© of the world shoidd be, . *• i tjP 

Where was a soul so great.' I tha^ t^e Gods, ,^..^, 

Who tere ordained his birth ; but I must weep, 

That tfey so soon have rapt his spirit hence, 

And deemed us too unworthy of the gift- 

litelius, art thou too here, example proud ' <^ 

Of an immortal friendship ? Agony 

Bestrains thy tears. Entranced in silent grief, 

Thou lookest upon this sable couch of death* 

Whom seekest thou ? thy Scipio and thy friend ? 

Behold him shrouded in bis ieral^vbey 

Forever lost to life— silent, forever. .... 

Nor ever more thine ear shall drii^ bisr words 

Majestic, with sublimest reasoning fraught, 

Breathing high k>ve of oountry and imbued 

With heavenly wisdom. Nor shalt thou behold bim 

Fulmioe amid the foes, and from the clouda 

Of battle breakmg, with a front sereuey ^ 

Stretch the right band of mercy to the falleo. 

Mourn with them, and console litem jn defeat ; 

Thus still, in war or peace, exhibiting 

A godlike spirit in a humaa form. 

Kind as a son, a brother and a friend, >. 

Generous, courteous, modest and sedate,. . , . • ,^^ 

A perfect citizen, his heart the shrine ;., 

Where every Roman virtue had a place ; 

Such was the hea^'so untimely lost, 

And by what means ? 

Romans, J do not seek, < . . - 
I do not wish to turn your pious grief .. 

To sudden fury. I will not disclose ^i* 

How black a. crime has been committed. Never, 
Oh ! never may ye know, that ye have loH : . i. 

Your father by a vile assassin's blow. 
People. Speak. We will know ft fill. 

Our limits will not .permit us to pursue this ^cen^ an^ far- 
ther. The raaoner in which Opitnius tmcoreirs the corse of 
Scipio, and etcites the people by th^ «pecfaele, and gradually 
works them into indignation and fury aeaifist their late idol, 
reminds us frequently of the funeral oration of Antony* The 
resemblance is however simply in the mimner and the circum- 
stances. In another di^ma Monti has not scrupled to adopt 
the ideas and language of Shakspeare. 

Just as the citizens have been led to the conviction that 
Gracchus was accessary to the strangling of his brother-in-law, 
Drusus enters, and informs the consul, thit a Mtfody contest 
was taking place on the Arentine hiil, between the soldiery 
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'^^nd the people^ nrhQ^faadbeen roused to. acts of yidence bj the 
^ orator jj^f Gracchus. As hejs describing the scene of confu- 
sion, which hadi taken place, Lentulus, a venerable patrician, 
* ^^d WQ|ii^^b@d iactoss the stage. The senators unite in swear- 
4«it ^nP^engeaiiee^b^f^i»e bier of JSmilianus ; and while a part 
of them escort the olad body to the tomb of the Scipios, the 
rest, conducted by Opimius, and followed by the inflamed ci- 
.ti;|e^, rush to the scene of civil conflict. 

inTthe first scene of the fifth act, the forum is deserted, find 
Lfcinia appears alone, uncpj^n of her husband's fate,^andjdis- 
tracted with appr^^ndpns iwhis safety. 

Lidnia. What mellncholy stlenbe r^gns ! Ah mo ! 

What looilrnfal solitude ! Tbe Forum vtucsmt-* 

The streets deseried-^I behold 24p«be 

The ^j^be^one and horror-strickcD faces 

Ofaged men lamenting; other sound ..- 

I hear not, save the cues 9f mothers lone,.- 
- The shrieks and4ob« of dlesojat^ ^15^' who'call 

Wildi^'^pon. their hushaods aai 4;^r pon6. . 

1 too am hei^ mpurifer, and demand *'' 

From unrelenting heaven, the cruel' one, " 

Who in my griefjhas thus abandoiii^ me. 

Yes, thou art crue^ Gajus !^ For -thou bottldlbt— 

']^ou coutdest deserF^. Idle were my tesSbs, 
^:-% And vain my sorrows. Who can tell m^ now 
*• ' ^3W*ere^^flger meets thee ? Who, alas ! can tell me 

ir:yet tpi art alive? ^ . " ^ '*"/*• 

A«i old man passes, drag||^^jKs sOQ|^Htt the sanguinary 
tumult ; and from their c^hverssftion, f^pfgybelig^es that her 
husband has fallen a vietinf (p his own nK^^nninjpi^. Come- 
^lia follows, agitated and silent, who presSJIy brings out the 
'^son of Caius, followed by the faithful freedman. We pass 
; over the pajli^tic colloquy which ensues, and the varying ru- 
n^urs bro^A by flying citizens, as they hurry across the fo- 
rum fiiwid^e scene oj^bon^lkt. ^i^Sbe st^jtig^e has terminated 

^^Ha/f^^^'^ ^^ ^^ P^^^^^W^)jraP ^^^^ depeml^U^and ma^e- 
'^njlie^'^^e. listen tp the fi^sc^ne, in which Ifrf^tbus en- 
terSj flying from the weapons of i^e hireling soldlct)VM* 

Caius, Aswor^ Ojnolher! » 

A sword, if thou hast pity. In my death 
Let not this base man triumph. . 

Car, Let the tyrant 
Tk^swttiit? Onevei;! 

Cqiue, Quick theO} oh my mother ! 
A sword— -tl)pu hast it^^ve it me — and save me 
The'shame of perishing by ignoble hands. 

[Opimiug tntert^foUowed by the^mtrieians andioldieru 
Opitn. Btioldhim*— against him let down your arms. 
,; \CfrneUfi ihi^cyvfm 
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Thett tiiroagli ttas botott tey OBiil Miier toft, 

£re tbey pierpe hit. ^ 

Xicinta. And throug^b mine, niffiaitt, tod. 
Opim. Soldiers, by force withdraw these daot^^ and strike 
The guilty. To the safety of the stttte .^ . . 4^ 

His head must be devoted. Strike! * " ' 'l^ 

ComeUa. [veUmg herhtadm her n^ofUle vnih om hmd, ftfi^ tfi^ 
ihsMer exUnding the dagger to Oracchiu.] My son 

Take it, and die in honour. '.-, 

Caitts. Bythisgift, ' • :\-i 

f know thee, O my mother ! By this bknr, 

Eaow thoa thy ion I [Skifs hm0^. ijidmafidU nimi e^m 4(iA 
body,) . , . 

We have not ftttempted to iDtroduce- any Tersi^iis of the 
powerfal dialogues of this drama, as it would have proifneted 
oar remarks too far* The author has wiseij put hita the^outfi 
of Opimius cogent arguments against the levellibg-'J^nciples 
of Gracchus ; and though' the whole interest of the drama 
centers in the latter/andhis ikto^il toougbt on by the maehi* 
nations of personal eBi9ity, a^rd « arbitrary poifer, n^ cannot 
but regard him' as a visionary, as well as a martyr. The uni- 
ties are observed as stHctly sis they ever > can be, withmit the 
violation of probability ; and the p^ctpal'characters are pre- 
served throughout wim the greatest precision and propft€^ ; 
beiog, alike in their grandeur or their weakness; * veri^ soli ico- / 

LETTER FROM PAUll^Oir&S TO YHE iMjERtCAN COSfXISSIONERS AT 

PARIS. 'r 

Brest, Mcy ^^^177d. 

CentUmeri'^l l^vo noW ^fulfil the promise ma^/Svin my 
last, J>y giving you^an^ccoun.^^ ^ ■ ^. 

I sailed^firojpi Brest the lOtb o{ ^n\.- My plan wag^teiir. '> * 
sive. I tb^efore did not, at the begioning, wish to i^l^ma- ^ 
her myself Vith prisoners. .Qntbe 14th I took a brigantine, 
between* Scylly and Cape Clear, bound from Ostend with a 
cai^o of flaxseed for Ireland, sunk her, and proceeded into St» 
George's Channel. On the ITtbltook the ship LordChathani^ 
bound from London for Dublin, with a* cargo coBsis^iiig of 
porter and a variety of merchandize, and almost within sight 
of her port : the ship I manned and ordered for Brest. To* 
Mcai:ds the evenii^ of the day following, the weather had a pro* 
misins appearai»ce, , and the winds being favourable, I «tood 
over from the Isle oif Man^mth an intentioB to make a de« 
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•cent at Wbitebavcii. :At JOo'clp^/l .W«fP'Off;tbfc htrbour 
with a party of volunteersr ^i^d had every UuQg in readhiess to 
land ; but, before eleven, the wind greatly increased and shift- 
ed so as to blow directly apoo the- shore : — the sea increased 
of course, and it became impossible to effect a landing. Thi^. 
'^Ilg6d me to carry all possible sail, so as ta clear the land and 
to awaii a more; favourable opportunity. On tffe 18th, in 
Glenbne bay, on the south coast of Scotland, I met with a re- 
Tenue wherry ; — it being the^ common practice of these yes* 
•<ael8 to board merchant shi|^, and the Ranger^hen having no 
external appearance of war, it was expected that this rover 
wodld have <:ome alongside* I was, however, mistaken, for, 
*thaiigb the mc^n were at their qnarten^ yet, this vessel outsail- 
ed tj& Ranger, and got clear, in sipite of a severe cannonade* 
. The next morning, off the MuU of Galloway, I found my- 
self 60 near a Scqtch ^cpasting e^chooner, loaded with barley, 
that 1 could not avoid* sinking her* Understanding that there 
vf ere ten.or twelve sail of merchant shtps^ besides a tender bri-* 
eantixi|e, with a number of impressed men on board, at anchcf 
ui Ij$%hryan in Scotland, 1 thought this an enterprise worth 
my attention; but the wind, which at the first would bare 
served equally well to sail in or out ^of the lott|^, drifted in a 
hard squall so as tpt Mow al|»a|t dir^^tly in, wfth. ad appear- 
ance of bad vreather ; I was, therefore, obliged to abandon mj 
project; * ^ 

Seeing a cutter^off the tee-bow ateering for the Clyde, I 
gave chase in hopes of cutting her off; but, finding my endea- 
vours ipeffectua^' I purau^, na^arther than the r^ of Elza* 
In the evening I fell in with a sl^p from Dublin, which 1 
sunk to prevent intellig^ce. j 

The next day, the 21st, beings near Carrickfergus, a fishing 
boat came off, which-L detained* I saw a ship at anchor in 
the road w4iicif, I was infotined by the fish^nnen, was the Bri- 
tish ship of wHnDr^kc of 20 guns. 

I deten^ined to attack her in the night. My plan was to 
overlay her cable, and to fall upon her bow, so as to have all 
her decks open and exposed to our musketry, &c. ; at the same 
time it was my intention to baVe secured the enemy by grap- 
plings, so that, had they cut their cables, they would not there- 
by have attained an advantage. The wind was high, and, un- 
fortunately, the anchor was not let go so soon as the order was 
given ; so ttiat the Ranger was brought up on the, enemy^s 
quarter at thedistance of half a cable's lengtti. IV e bad made 
DO warlike appearance; — of course had given no alarm : this 
d0tenoilie4 we to cut immediately, which might appear as if 
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» 
Hke cable had parted, «sd, at the same time, eitaUe me, after 
making a tack out of the length, to return with the same pros- 
pect of advantage, which I had at the first. I was, however, pre* 
vented from returning ; as I With difficulty weatheredtbe light* 
house OH the lee side of the lough, and as the gale r^reased. .; 

The jire^thcr now became so, very stormy and severe, and 
the sea so high, that I was obliged to take gjieltep under the 
south shore of Scotland. The 22d introduced fair weather ;*» 
though the three kingdoms, as far as tlie eye could reach, were 
covered with gnow. 1 now resojved, once more to attempt 
Whitehaven ; but the wind became very light, so that ik^, s|fip 
could not, in proper time, approach fi.o/)ear as I had ^tended. 
At midnight 1 left the ship, with two boats and thirty-one vo- - 
lunteers. When we reached the outer pier, the day began ta 
dawn. I would not, however, abandon my enterprise ; but des- 
patched one boat, under the direction of, Mr. Hill and Iteute- ' 
mnt Wallingsford, widi the necessary combustibles, to set fire I 
te the shipping on the tfprth side of the harbour ; while I* went f 
with the other party, to attempt the south side. I was 8u<^es6- . \ 
M in scaling the walls, and spiking up all the cannon on the- \ 
first fojqt. Finding the sentinels shut up in the guard house, ] 
they were secured without ))eing hurt. Having fixed sen^ni^ls, 
I BOW took with me one man on|y,^ (Mr. Green) and spiked up ^ ; 
aU the cannon on the southern for^ distant froi3aJthevo%(^ %.j 4,> 
quarter of a mile. ^ * . ^ ^ ^- 

On my return from this busincsSj I naturally expected to see i 
the fire of the ships on the north side, — as well as to find my 5 
own party with every thing in readiness to eet fire to tbe^ sljip- ; 
ping in the south. Instead of this, 1 found the boat under the ; 
direction of Mr. Hill and Mr. JVallingsford returned, and the 
ptrty tn some ponfusion ; their light having burnt out at the in- 
stant when it became necessaD^. ' j^ • . ; 

By the strangest fatality, ray own party wejje in the same ; 
situation, the candles being all burnt out. 'thet day too came 
on apace; yet I would by no nneans retreat, while any hopes I 
of success remained. Having again placed sentinels, a light was i 
obtained at a house disjoined froni the town ; and fire was kin- t 
died in the steerage of a large ship, which was surrounded by \ 
at least an hundred and fifty others, chiefly from two to four \ 
hundred tons burthen, and laying side by side, aground, unsur- i 
romided by the water. 

There were, besides, from seventy to an hundred large ships, 
in the north arm of the harbour, aground, clear of the water, 
^nd divided from the rest only by a stone pier of a ship's height. ' 
I should have kindled fires in other places, if the time had per- \ 
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mitted. As it did not, our care was to prevent tlie one kindled 
from being easily extinguished* After some search, a barrel 
of tar was found, arid poured into the flames, which now as- 
cended from all the hatchways. The inhabitants began to ap- 
pear in thousands ; and individuals ran hastily towards us. I 
stood between them and the ship on fire, with a pistol in my 
hand, and ordered them to retire, which they did with precipi- 
tation. The flames had already caught the rigging, and began 
td ascend the mainmast ; t^e sun was a full hqujc's march above 
the horizon ; and as sleep no longer ruled the world, it was 
time to retire. We re-embarked without opposition ; having 
released a number of prisoners, as our boats could not carry 
them. After all my people had embarked, I stood upon the 
pier for a considerable time; yet no persons advanced. I saw all 
the eminences around the town covered with the amased in- 
habitants. 

When we had rowed to a considerable distance froiii the 
shore, the English began to run, in vast numbers; to their 
forts. Their disappointment may easily be imagined, when 
they found at least thiKy heavy cannon, (the instruments of 
their vengeance,) rendered useless. At length, however, they 
began to fire; having, as Lapprehend, either brought down ship 
guns, or used one or two cannon, which lay on the beach, at 
tb^ foot of the walls, dismounted; and which bad not been 
spiked. They fired with no direction ; and the shot falling 
short of the boats, instead of doing us any damage, aflbrded 
some diversion ; which my people could not help showing, by 
dischai^ing their pistols, &c. in return of the salute. Had it 
been possible to nave landed a few hours sooner, my success" 
would have been complete. Not a single ship, out of more 
than two hundred, could possiblj have escaped^^and all the 
world would not have been able to save the town. What was 
done, however, is sufficient to show, that not all their boasted 
navy can protect their own coasts ; and that the scenes of dis- 
tress, which they have occasioned in America, may soon be 
brought home to their own door. One of my people was 
missing; and must, I fear, have fallen into the enemy's t^nds 
after our departure. I was pleased that in this business we 
neither killed nor wounded. I brought ofi* three prisoners as 
a sample* 

We now stood over for the Scotch shore ; and I landed at 
noon on the St. Mary's isle, with one boat only, and a very 
small party. The motives which induced me to land there, 
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I ave explained in the written copy of a letter, which I have ad« 

\^ dressed to the Countess of Selkirk."* 

On the morning of the 24th 1 was again off Carrickfei^gus^ 
and would have gone in, had I not seen the Elrake preparing 
to gome out. It was very moderate ; and the Drake^s boat 
was sent out to reconnoitre the Ranger. As the boat advan« 
ced, I kept the ship's stern directly towards her ; and thou^ 
they had. a spy glass in the boat, they came on within hail^ and 
ak>ngside. Vi^n the officer came on the quarter deck^ he 
was greatly su^rised to find himself a prisoner ; although an 
express had arrived from Whitehaven the night before. I now 
understood, what 1 had before imagined, that the Drake came 
out in consequence of this information, with volunteers, against 
the Ranger. The officer told me also, that they had taken up 
the Ranger's anchor. 

The Drake was attended by five small vessels full of peo^ 
pie, who were led by curiosity to see an engagement. But 
when they discovered the Drake's boat at the Ranger's stem 
they wisely put bttck. 

Alarm smokes now appeared in great abundance extending 
along both sides of the channel. The tide was unfavourablei 
•o tluit the Drake worked out hat slowly. This obliged me to 
ran down several times, and to lay with courses up, and main 
top-sail to the mast. At length the Drake weathered the 

Eoint ; and having led her out to about mid«channel, I suffered 
er to come within hail. The Drake hoisted English colours, 
and at the same instant the American stars wer^ displayed on 
board the Ranger. I expected that preface had been now at 
an end ; but the enemy soon after hailed, dmnanding what ship 
it was ? I directed the master to answer, '^ The* American Con- 
tinental ship Ranger ;" that we waited for them, and desired 
that they would come on. The sun was^ now little more than 
an hour from setting. It was therefore time to begin. The 
Drake being astern of the Ranger, i ordered the helni up, and 
gave her the first broadside. The action was warm, close and 
obstipate* It lasted an hour and five minutes; "when the ene- 
my called for quarters ; her fore and main top-sail yards be* 
ing both cut away, and down on the cap ; the top-gallant yard 
and mizen-gafie, both banging up and.down, along the mast; — 
the second ensign which they bad hoisted, shot away, aiiil 
hanging on the quarter gallery in the water ; — the jib shot 
away, and banging into the water ; her sails and rising en- 

* Published in the last number of this Magazine. 
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tiii^ljrGtit to phstenYber raasts and yards sill wounded, and 
bcr hall bbo very oiuch galled. 

I.loA only lieutenant Wallingsferd, and one seaman (John 
Dodgail) killed, and six wounded ; among whom are the gun- 
ner, (Mr% Falls^) and Mr. Powers, a midshipman, who tost his 
arm. Onjp of the wounded, (Nathaniel Wills,) is since deadt 
The rctrt wiH recover. 

The loss of the eiletny , in killed and wounded, was lar great- 
er, Alt the prisoners allow, that they came out with a num- 
ber not less man ah hundred and sixty men : and many of them 
affirm that they amounted to an hundred and ninety. The me- 
diQtn m«y, perhaps, be the most ex^ct account \ and by that it 
will a|)pear that they lost, in killed and wounded, forty-two 
ttieti* The captain and lieutenant were among the wounded; 
The former, haying received a musket bbll in the head, the 
minute before they called for quarters, lived and was sensible 
some time after my people boarded the pri^« The lieutenant 
survived two days. They were buried with the honours due 
to fheir rank, and w'f&i the respect due to their memory. 

The night and almost the whole day after the action being 
moderate, greatly facilitated the refitting of both ships. Alarg^ 
brigantine was so near the Drake in the afternoon, that I was 
obliged to bring her to. She belonged to Whitehaven, and 
was bound for Norway* 

I had tbonglkt of returning by the south channel ; but the 
wind shifting, I determtned to pass by the north, and round the 
west coast of IreliM)d« This brought me onCe more, ofif Belfast 
Lough, on t^ evening after the engagement. It was now time 
to release the honest fishermen, whom 1 took up here on the 
21 St. And as the poor fellows had lost their boat, ^e having 
sunk in the late stormy weather^ I was happy in having it iii 
my power to give them the neeessary sum to purchase every 
thing new which they had lost. 1 gave them also a good boat 
to transport themselves ashore ; and sent with them two in- 
firm men, on whom I bestowed the last guinea in my posses* 
•ion, to defiray their travelling expenses to their proper home 
in Dublin. They took with them one of the Drake's sails, 
which would sufficiently explain what had happened to the 
volunteers. The grateful fi&hermen were in raptures ; and ex- 
pressed their joy in three huzzas, as they passed the Ranger's 
quarter. . 

I again met with contrary winds, in the mouth of the north 
channel ; but nothing remarkable happened, till on the morn- 
ing of the fifth, current, Usbant theii bearing S. E. by S. dis- 
tance fifteen leagues ; when seeing a sail tp leeward, steering 
Vol. L No. V. 43 
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for the chanael, the wind being fayourable for Bioest, and the 
distaoce trifling, I resolved to give chase, having the Drake^ Wf 
tow. I informed them of mjr inkntiona*; and ordered them>tQ^< 
cast off. They cut the hawser. The Ranger in the chase weii|^ 
tasking between tibe INP. N. E. and N. N. W.* It lasted anbooiT 
and ten minutes ^ when the chase was hailed^ aad proved^- 
Swede. I immediately hauled by the wind to the southwacd^t 
After cutting the hawser, the Drake went from the wi^d f^r^ 
some time; then hauled close by the wind, steering farom S. S^ 
£• to S. S. W. as the wind permitted : so that when the ^j^Ot*:. 
ger spoke the chase, the Drake was scajrcdy percc^tihlch ■ |^) 
the course of the day, many large ships appeared, steefing mta 
the channel ; but the ej:tpaordinadry evolutions of tbe« PnlJ(e^ 
made it impossible for me to avail myself of these iavoarable: 
circumstances*. Towards noon it becanie veiy sqiuallj^ : the 
wind backed from the S. W« to the W.^ The Ranger h^^^coia^ 
up with the I^rake, and was nearly abreast of ber^ thoi^gb-c^^n*' 
siderably to the leeward, when the wind shifted* Xbe Di^ike^ 
was however kept by the wind ; though,. as I afterwadls.ii^^decr^ 
stood, they knew the Ranger, and saw the signal which she had 
hoisted. After various evolutions and. signals in the i^ight^ ]l 
gave chase to asail, which appeared bearing S. S» W. the nexl 
morning, at a great distance.. The chase discoveredrna ihten^ 
tion to speak with the Ranker ; she was, however, at length 
brought to, and proved to be the Drake. I immediately put 
lieutenant Simpson under suspension and arrest, for disobedi-* 
enee of my ovders, dated the 26th ult., copy whereof is here 
inclosed. On the 8th both ships anchored safe in this ready 
the Ranger having been absent only twenty-eight days. 

Could I suppose that my letters of the 9th and I6th cur^ 
rent, (the first advising you of my arrival^ and giving reference 
to the events of my expedition, — the last advising you of my 
draft in favour of Mons. Berspile for twenty four thousand 
livres, and assigning reasons for that demand,) had not made 
due appearance, I would hereafter, as I do now, enclose copies. 
Three post& have already arrived here from Paris^ since Comte 
d'Orvilliers showed me the answer which he received from 
the minister, to the letter which inplosed mine to you. Yet 
you remain silent. Mr. BersoUe has this moment informed 
me of the fate of my bills ; the more extraordinary, aa I hisre 
not yet made use of your letter of credit of the tenth ofJvmh 
ary last ; whereby I then seemed entitled to call for* half the- 
amount of my last draft — and I did not expect to be Ihiottgbt; 
extravagant, when on the 16th current, I douMed4ha|4em0!^i^ 
Could this indignity be kept secret 1 should disregard it*^ And 
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ttdn^it is ftlrea'dy public in Brest, and in the fleet ; as if af** 
ftfet8 4*nly my private credit, I will not complain. I cannot, 
-bbw^ver, be silent when I find the public credit involved in the 
slime disgracrf. I conceive this might have been prevented. 
To malre me completely wretched, Mons. BersoUe has told 
riieUhatiie n&w stops his hand ; not only of the necessary ar*- 
tt^tes'to refit the ship; but also of the •daily provisions. 1 
Irti^w^not where to find tomorrow's dinner for the great nuria*- 
beri^f mouths which depend on me 'for food. Are then the 
oMIthi^htal ships of war to depend -on the sale of their prizes, 
fi9^ a ^ily dhmer for their men ? " Publish it not in Gath;" 
•^My officere as well as men want clothes ; and the prizes are 
jmtllided from being sold, before farther orders arrive from 
the mintister. I will ask you, gentlemen, if I have deiserved 
all this ? whoever calk himself an American, jought to be pre- 
fl^t here. 1 am unwilling to think that you have intentional* 
Jyinvrfved me in this sad dilemma, at a time when I ought to 
^arpect BbvAe enjoyment. Therefore I have, as formerly, the 
bonor-to be with due esteem and respect, 

Gentlemen, yours, &c* 

Their Excellencies the American 

plenipotentiaries at theX^ourt of Pmncet^ 
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/Hirtns erat crinis; cava lamina; pallor in ore; 
Liabra incana situ ; scabras rubigme fauces ; 
Dura cutis, per quam spectari viscera possent : ' 
Ossa sub inourris extabant arida lumbis : 
Veatris erat pro teotre: locus; peodera putarea 
Pectus, et a spiose tantummodo crat^ t^aeri* 
Auxerat articulos macies, genuumque rigehat 
Orbis, et immodico prodibant tdbera talo. 

A.plaia citizen, wlu> k in the habit <tf taking an occasional 
^an»t to the country, natunJly^tbinks, as bis forefathers thought 
JNcfore hHn, that on leaving behind<iiiiii the corruptions of the 
%tiDO0ph^se of the ,eity, foid entering the delightful retreats 
ev^Tf where surround the metropolis, he is sure of find- 
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ing beings whote mindi are coogoniat' to ^ Mmirf-afoiiai 
them. In the clear yerdure of the smooth meadow, be see^ 
the natural love of cleanliness which, he imagines^ must exist in 
the bosom of every inhabitant of the country : in the «le«^ 
blue sky, unobstructed by the dark atmosphere which in the 
city dims its lustre, he perceives a semblance of the puhty 
and innocence of the hearts which auimate the gentle bosoiBAi 
of the country maidens : in the charms which meet bis e^ iia 
the " stilly hum" of the insects of the woods, the soft wurh-* 
lii^ of the feathered family, or the distant lowings ef 4.h6 
meek domestic cow, he seems to feel that here, if any whern, 
the ^^ mens sibi conscia reeti*'^ must be the eoviable birth'tftgUt 
of every occupant of the humble mansions before htm : atMl 
when the gentle breeae conveys to his ear the whigiperings of 
the mighty wood, and to his smell the bahny fragrance of the 
rich clover fields, he is sincerely impressed with a heMef, that 
the happy possessors of all these blessings must, in the ffilo 
ness of their hearts, hourly breathe forth fervent aspira^Niefis 
of gratitude to that Supreme Bett^ who, in his goodoessy has 
made them so rich in the plenitude of his sweetest gifts* 

Nelle chete 
Ombre de^ boschi a^ doki furti aroici, 
Dell^ aure sedtittrioi 
11 dolce vaueggiar^ dfi!^ lieti aoi^BUi 
11 lasciFo garrir, fra sasso e sasso 
II franger delle vive onde sonore, 
La terra, il ciel, tutto inspirava amare. . 

But how mistaken are these hastily formed ideas of a caftu- ^ 
al visiter to the country. When the establishment of a regu- 
lar communication with the city has introduced into some sec- 
tion of the country a share of the re&aement which charac- 
terizes vformed society; there, indeed, something like civilisa- 
tion may be expected — but nothing more, 'the fact is, that 
until steam-boats were introduced into common use, every 
country settlement, a few miles distant hom the city, and ac* 
tually inaccessible by land carriage, remanied in the-primi- 
tive state of barbarism in which it was estahHshed by its ori^- 
nal occupants. To exemplify this, it is only necessary to re- 
fer the reader, who has some topographical knowledge of the 
city of New- York and its pr0}\inquities, to the present/oumA- 
ing condition of the ancient to*n of Commumfiamr, whose it^ 
habitants, with a.species of brute instiod;, sonMe^iiXMea denotwi- 
.nated " a reverence for goiid old: faishioas,'' still pteseite tile 
-. ' . . . • . « 4.:.M -^f 


mfy0kiM and bftrbiurow ipimners and.edrioM^%o11i of dh»s 
Hi^ address, which distinguished ibeir anoestors. 
^ There i$, howaver, a certain other plac9, not. far south- o£ 
CkwonQ^noipiaWf yrhere a much greater degree of genirtue bar- 
^rism pr^vailed^ until the estabhshoient of a regular steam* 
^boat fevry ^tered the face of things* The topographically 
'. jfit^TO^ reader will at once conjecture, that Stateii Island, (or 
<a9 it w^ originally called, Staaten's Island, and afterwards, 
with son^e justice, Satan's Island) is the place referred to* 
„ \Ai the time in which the achievement hereafter related took 
pb^e« Steam-boats were unknown, even by name, to the na-* 
tivea of Stateo Island. Few of its inhabitants had . ever been 
to ^^ York;'' although its proud spires might be seen, every fair 
.4ay, from their yery doors ; and these few consisted of the 
gsfaermen, the farmers, and the ferrymen of the Island. 
: Pliring the shad season, the fishermen generally freighted 
f^very ferry-boat that plied between the island and the city, ffl 
addition to their owp small cuaft: and wa to the luckless 
wigi^t whose busmesscompeUed.him to proceed by the usual 
CQnveyaincea to New- York*. On such miserable oceaaions, the 
body of the boat, filled with piles of shad, which attracted 
myriads of flies — the stern, and the little, smoky cabin, 
filled with fishermen and ferrymen,, smoking segars, chew- 
ing tobacco, and driidcing rum^ w4iich might be nosed 
half way across the bay— ^their ct^ascless bawHng and soaring, 
" intermiogled with '^ curses, not deep^ but loud^^^ as <^ rum 
worked its way to their thick brain — these were the oply at* 
tractions of a passage, across the most beautiful bay on the 
^ce of the earth* v . . 

By farmers, are^aieant such -of the islanders as were not 
abscilately amphibious ; that is, those who were too lazy to 
catch mprefish than would supply their own immediate wants, 
and who, to makeup for this negligence, occasionally raised a 
few bushels of potatoes, a patch of cabbages, or a rood of tur* 
•mps. But even such samples of industry were estremely 
Kare;'and the stock exported from the island to the Fly and 
Bear' markets, consisted chiefly of apple:), pears, black-ber- 
jries and peaches, the culture of which required little or no la- 
bour, and the sale of which rarely produced any other good 
e&ct than a drunken irolick, of a week's duration, which usu-* 
ally ended in broken heads, bloody noses, and torn clot^ves 
.when these rural swainB woiild return, ragged and pennyie^^s, 
to the boaoms of their tender families, there to have their 
wounds healed, their linen washed, and their breieches nYeiided. 
But to the ferrymeii — for ^^ thereby banga a. tale,'' to wit^ 
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ibe tale which Jg to fdlow. These worthiee had^ hf<4itik' afh 
impudence, dnmkenness, aod iatolerable huHying, succeeded^* 
in establishing themselves. as ^tbe aristocfacy of the istaO^'''^ 
There was no sn^ll policy displayed by them in maintttiailBg^ 
this supremacy. It was their aniform rale to praserve imiDn^ 
Among themselves as a body* Am affront to one was i^nsidei^' 
ed an affront to the body corporate, and pooished aceontegfyi^: 
Their regular place of meeting was at a small, square, oae-^iih^^ 
ried wooden building, at first denominated ^^ Grab-fkiU,^^ hut' 
afterwards dignified with. the appellation of ^^ The DeN^iiV^ 
Punch Bowl ;^' which name, at the time *to which tfak flnrrati^e 
refers, was displayed in large, clumsy, red- lettem orer tiie top «€ < 
the door, in this respectable mansion might, at>all hones; be 
seen a motley collectien of boatmen, children, pipy'chickew 
and dogs ; some lying down on the floor, others reolined on the 
rough benches which lined the walls of the interior of the ^ 
house ; some busily engaged in playing caids and dioef while 
the remainder^ were employed in tossiog'Ceppej*3, or drinkiing 
rum. At iMght, a cock-fight, a fist^a-cuff^, or an eel^nce* 
forme4 the am»8omeat3 of such of tlus honouraUe body^ fttf 
happened to be on the island. When sla^ss of weather^ hopes « 
of lucre, or any similar. 'occasion happened to detain any of 
them in the city aU night, theyx were tn the regular habk of : 
sleeping and talung their meals at the ^^Boatmen^s iietiel,o»'^ 
Staaten Island Inn and Ferry House,^? en tM iaahien^ •^one • 
building near White HalL and tenanted by ode ^'A^mtj Her«^^ 
lingblpb.'' 

Jt one night happenedthat Joshua Martioow, and' Little StI- , 
vy, (so big Silvy^s brother was called, to dkttnguish him^from ' 
his elder brother) having been both overcome with iiqoor, - 
were compelled, by inability to pilot themselves, much lesstfaei^ 
boats, to put up for the night at Aunty Herringblob^s. LilUe 
Silvy was up long before Joshua had slept off* bis 4iqtior, and 
after disgorging the ninepenoe demanded for his bed, manAilly 
resolved, in order to make iipfor lost tinne, to proceed to Staten 
Island forthwith, with such freight or passengers as Provideaice 
might throw in his way. On reaching the wharf, however^ 
Little Silvy found that wind and tide were both so much «|>* 
posed to his good resolution, that he accepted, as thankfully m 
lie could, an invitation irom the skipper of a fishing fimack^ 
which laid in the sUp, to take his bitters. and«his'hreakfest on 
board his craft. After having completed his griitui^Ms breaks 
"fast, the lesser Silvy finding no larther hopes ^of passenger! ^ 
provender, quietly wended his way back ie the Boatmen's He^ 
teL where he found that the lazy lodgers had not yet breakfast- 
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ei^ dMbfK]^ it fi^as now nearly half past seten o'clock. 'After 
vii^tHig a few minutes, however, Joshua Martinow, together 
wiUi* ttie other lodgers of the* Hotel, made their appearance, 
and ranged themselves around the breakfast taMe. Little Sil- 
▼JC' placed himself close by Joshua, (who was the only Staten 
Ismiid boatman, besides himself, in the company.) not with the 
inteotiofi of repeatii^ his disjeune, as he had already eaten as 
smrib:K»'he could carry, but merely for the sake of consulting 
as l(> the best mode of mustering freight or passengers for the 
idb»n4« : As their conversation increased in interest. Little Stl* 
yj^liadf gradually approathed so close to the table, that he ap- 
pitatfid to be one of its regular customers ; and when, at the 
ewclasio& of their, meal, eyety man that had partaken of 
Awnty HerringUob's breakfast, bad plafiket) bis two shillings, 
asd the ok) lady had coaoted her money, with true old fashion- 
ed acrapitlo8ity,she remarked tbattwoahiUings were wanting to 
make up^^for ail the noses that bad been at table. Every man^, 
s^ve Silvy,jfoiEiCerouaiy'8WOfe that he had ponied «p his ^'quar- 
teiT w'^ wbereiipon the landlady observed that Sihy the less 
bad not paid bis reckoning. Silvy, vapouring with wrath, in- 
8i«ted tipoa knowing ^ vetfaer she HMiant for to say as he did'nt 
buck up hifl nine penee jfbr his bed ?'^ and intimated that ^^ she'd 
bettei^ not be a comin' over him vid no more of them ere in-* 
si^val^ns*^'-' .AuBty Herringblob said ^^ she aeeused no gen'-' 
tlae»ui that was a gentkman, and acted as sich ; but she would 
ij^isb to know if Mr. Sitry hadn't had his breakfast at her 6f- 
4inar, that was all." On canvassing the votes of the -party 
preseat (in which Silvy was backed only by Joshua,) it ap- 
peared that there was a great majority of votes against poor 
Little Silvy; and notwithsiandiag all his own pertinacity in 
denying the fact, backed by the luminous oaths of Joshua 
Martinow, the landlady insisted on his planking two shillings* 
The excitement on her behoilf was so great, that Silvy, seeing 
no. chance of any honourable escape, said be was content to 
pay the two shillings, provided Aunty would let him know 
whether she undertook to give.a person ^' as much as ever he 
could eat at a sittin' ;" because, be thought ^^ that ere must be 
a bad rule as vouldn't vork both vays.'' To this Aunty Her- 
riqgblob replied in the affirmative. ^^ Yell, but lookee here 
now Aunty," said the lesser Silvy, ^^ suppose any vone comes 
here to eat a bit of dinner, and afore be^s got enough, every 
thing's clean eaten up^ vy vot'then?'.' "Why .then," said 
Aunty, ^' I'll find more. Nobody needs ever go from my table 
without a belly full, and that d the best, thof 1 say it, that 
fthouldu't*" " Veil then, mind now, Aunty, that ere's your 
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rule." ^ Yes, that is my rule, and always shttU 6e my mlef, 
Mr. Sllvy," " That's enough, Aunty. There's your' tw^ 
shilling, thof I must say, I takes it a little unkind in you, Autity; 
vot's bad mints of money out of a body, to treat me rii that 
ere sneakin' \.ay : — DonH you Josh ?" " A fool and hi«Hioney'tf 
800Q parted," was^ Joshua's laconic reply, as he left the iMMis^ 
followed bv Little Silvy, ' 

On reaching the wharf, Joshua Martinow and Little Stlvy 
found, to their great satisfaction, that the tide bad changedf^ 
and that there was wind enough to insure their reaching thiSr 
island before night ; a calculation not always to be made ^vf iHt 
certainty, at the early time in which these events took places. 
They accordingly determined to unmoor their several barks, 
and proceed forthwith to the island, there to conceit measures 
for taking signal vengeance on Aunty Herringblob : all which 
was done ; after first leaving word for such boatmen as might 
Gorae to town, to ply oar and sail, in order to reach the island 
again before night, inasmuch as there was to be a great con- 
sultation held that evening, at ^' The DeviPs Punch Bowl^" on 
a matter of vital importance to the body at large* 

Providence favoured their wishes ; for the wind changed 
with their desires, and before old Sol had hidden his jolly face 
behkid Tar Barrel Hill, there was not only a quorum of meoi- 
bers aflfiembled, but every ferryman belonging to the island was 
in his place. On the principle that ^'^ might makes right,'* 
Big Silvy, being the largest and strongest man present, took the 
chair, which consisted of an old flour barrel, whose top was 
well fastened by an iron hoop, in order to-secure Big Silvy'il 
bottom* Afler swallowing, with becoming gravity, a huge mug 
of gin and beer, his favourite beverage. Big Silvy intimated his 
readiness to proceed to business, by inquiring '* vot they meant 
by sitting like a lot of dried mackerel, instead of telling vot they 
had to say." Hereupon Little Silvy, " sitting in his place'* 
propounded as follows: ^^ Neighbours ye all know ttmt old 
Turk, Aunty Herringblob ; and vot I vants to show, is the vay 
in which she pumped my fob this ere morniu'. Last night, ye 
see, Josh Martinow and me staid up at York, being as how 
Jo$h va'nt altogether snug in his knowledge box, and his com- 
pass vould'nt vork. Veil in the mornin' 1 gets up bright and 
early, pays my nine pence to Aunty for sleeping, tho' Lord 
knows, the bed-bugs vould hardly let me close my eyes. I'm 
bit all over. Vy vot are you all a laughin' at ? — If you don't 
believe me, vy look here : — seein's believin' I suppose. — But 
that's neitlier here nor there, so I'll go on with my story. Veil 
1 vas a savin' a'ter I had planked the cash, I goes down to 


Jo Barrf^er'5 smack* Veil, Jo axed me to step ia and eat my 
breakfast vid him, and I did the same, iiodin^ as. tt)ere was no 
viftd and it vasnUslack vater yet. Then I goes back to Aunty's, 
and becase I jist sat down by Josh Martinow vhlle he vas eat- 
in' on his breakfast, Aunty swears as how I must pay two shil- 
fin' for lookin' on. DidnH she Josh ?'' Joshua confirmed Lit- 
tle Siivy's account of the matter, and proceeded to give them 
a much clearer statement qf the whole affair than they were 
likely to receive " from the memberiast up." 

This communication was received with no small indications 
p£ iacipient wrath* Auov Herringblob was presently chris- 
tened with more harsh sounding names, than ever the genius 
^ Bums invented for old Satan himself; and the determina- 
tion to 

Roose up reveof^ fxvMB ebon <lea 
Witii fell AlectoHi snake, 

was unanimous. But so various and discordant were the opi- 
nions of the several boatmen, on the mode of executing ven- 
geance, that the more knowing ones had fears that all their 
kigh resolves would, vanish into air, unless some of the obsti- 
nate parti;sans would give up their own particular schemes. 
One was for burniti^ her house-— another for tarrii^ and fea- 
thering her — ^a third for using her all up. 

At last Big Sil vy, having, with the assistance of ah oar, which 
hadbeeQ reclining close by him, restored silence, thus address- 
ed them : — " D'y® think PU sit here, ye bull-pups of Satian, 
and hear all this riot vidout speakin^ ? Sit ye down there, Jim 
Snelf : as for you Josh Martinow, if you donU shut your fly trap 
in less than no time, PU ram the but-end of this ere oar through 
your red gills, before you can say Jack Robinson. Tommy 
Jones, if you don't hold your jaw, PU sink — " Before BigSil- 
vy was able to finish his speech, the top of the flour barrel had 
been so unsettled, by means of his bodily exertions in endea- 
Tojuring to restore quiet, that it gave way, notwithstanding its ' 
solidity, and the head and knees of the unfortunate chairman 
were all of himself that were visAJe — the rest of his miserable 
members being concealed by thenour barrel, m which he was 
encased. In vain did he beUow — ^in vain did be wri^le. Peals 
«f laughter, long, loud and deep, succeeded eachomer so fast, 
that any one, within hearing, must have concluded, that Satan 
was holding his freeandeasy that night, on his own island, and in 
hisownpunch-bowl. At last. Big Silvy, stretching his lungs to the 
utmost of iheir bearing, bellowed forth, in a voice so tremen- 
dous, that, as tradition runs, the echoes were beard even to 
Toad Hill, a distance of six miles : ^^Only lift me up and Vll 
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lick the lot of yoii.^' : The only efiqct qf tt^fl^ tijir^ !*^Wilffl^ 
4ouble the deafemog shouts of laughter, wl^ich i^RtiniiQd wit^ 
out iatermission, until at last Big Silyy, with. one tvemond^iiy 
effort, snapped the iron. rin^. which had co0ipr«Bae4 tlii^ j)prt| 
of the barrel together, and, in a twinkling, the stav^ wer^ %f 
ingin every direction, over the heads .of the copgri^^it^d bo^ 
men ; nor was the rage of Big Silvy ^peased, untiJi he had xf^ 
duced the oar, which he had before brandished^ M^to a thousaiMi 
splinters, over the.head^t aitd backsof allwjie c^MP^ wi^hiftliiB 

No de otra saerte que en sef^o din » - i» 

Balae de nkve escupe, y delM uauoA. . . t3 

Pela5fiube9.rel&iQip9igos^ tn|et)ofi«_ ^ .^ 

Stibita tempestad en monte 6 prado, ^ 
' Obligfando que 6l timido ganado 
At6iiito se tepaifta* 

. The moment which disarmed him was seized upon as the 
most favourable to make peace with this tremendous cfaatr^ 
man. Every mouth was open with offers of ram-sling, brandy-* 
cocktail, gin-twist, or any other peace-offeringwhich was like*- 
Ty to appease the offended dignitary. After looking around 
him two or three times, with eyes that resembled those of a 
bull, when surveying the dogs that have been let loose to bait 
him, he at last broke silence by a most energetic horse-laugh r 
'^ Haugh, haugh, haugh, h-a-a-u-gh ! Did you get it my lads ? 
Vy, Josh, how's your cocoa-nut? Jemmy Snell, I takes it as 
your larboard day light's bunged up for life. Vy, Tommy Jones^ 
fitn't you got whole sittin' room left ? Veil, so being as that 
ere's the case, and you can't sit, gie us that ere seat, 
you lubber, and mind vot I tells you next timcj-vill you but?" 
The gentle chairman having been thus accommodated with a 
seat, and a wet having been duly presented to hfm, be waved 
bis hand for silence, and thus delivered himsplf t ''Now, hold 
your jaw, every mother's son of you, and hear me. Vy, rot ar^ 
you talkin' about burnin' the voman's hou^e, or tarrhi' or fea- 
therin' on her, or any sich d — -.d palaver ? Vy,^the house is a 
stone-house, and as to tarrin^br featberrn'lhe woman, vy, tar 
costs money and Aunty's no chicken — ^she's pretty veil feather- 
ed already. As to usin' her up, vy there's some reason in that 
ere. So look'ee ; hear my notion. If I sees you sniper agin. 
Josh Martinow, I'll let you know vot a dead man's eye means, 

if 1 don't I'm . Vy, instead of any sich trumpery things, 

let's eat her out of house and home : that ere's vot I calls usin' 
cfn her right up. Vot are ye laughin' at, ye jqdies ? ' I says eat 
her out of house and home. Didn't she say ais she'd find a man, 
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its imidlltsiie'B flidw in hh lecker, for two ehillin', and t^H 
ve get Ms of feUowa timt '11 eat her out of house and home at 
ik mftal'^ 

'^ Thi» idea was no sooner ai^efited, than it was approved of 
by the whole bod;^. The only thing that remained, was to pitch 
t^n -a^cfaampiotu ^fter mach deHberatidn, Paunch Hoga- 
TOut^'Was selected as the man, on whose appetite depended 
ble racc^ss of theirundertaking. 

*' -ISoW Falii»cli Hogabout was a tall, lank, ugly, ragged, nasty* 
looking man, as one would wish to clap his two eyes upon. Hkl 
ikid hung about bim like an old lady's loose gown, and hunger 
stared fourth in evefy glare of his hollow eye. His chief em- 
ployment wais to saunter along shore, anxiously watching for 
liiose small water-spouts, so frequently ol^served to issue from 
flie sandy beach, when it is heavily trodupon, and which always 
indicate the residence af certain shell-fish, which shall be name* 
kiSB. On observing any of these indications, Hogabout would, 
with great dexterity, ferret thie poor fish from their luiicing 
places ; nor would he leave the spot until every one of them 
had been removed from their sandy hiding-places to that cavity 
in his carcase which furnished him with a christian name. Al- 
though this was the chief employment of Mr. Hogabout, yet 
it is not to be denied, nor concealed, that he would occasional- 
ly disappear for the space of a week, or thereabouts, and that 
shrewd suspicions were entertained, that Paunch was then en- 
gaged in the commission of certain sneaking land-jpiracies, iii 
me interior of the island ; inasmuch as he looked less hungrj^. 
^an usual after his tcturn; and would sometimes waste a wholfe 
ftay in dock wallo|)ing, before he resumed his p/scatory i-am-^ 
t>les. T*a,unch, however, disdainfully repelled all these insinuW 
fions, and manftrlly supported "that he only vent to the Jar- 
ieys jist to pick up an "honest penny by vorkin'.'' Many ^eJ! 
disposed persons were inclined to believe his own account of 
himself, and Paunch hid nearly succeeded in getting a majori- 
ty in ijis favour, when, unfortunately, a pair of fowls, a young 
turkey) SL bunch of onions*, and sance dccording^claiimeA by a^ 
did lady, wIk) resided about a mile from Paunch's commonsj 
W6re discovered in loving conjunction with the exterior of his 
carcass ^ withdrawn from their hiding place, by the civil au- 
thority, (in the shape of a little shrivelled up old constable, 
who was the scjhoolmaster of the village ;) and identified by the 

. * The real nspe of this iadividaal was Pet^r Houghwout, but we ha^e 
endeavoured to spdil ft, as it was usually proaounced by tbe Stateu Islaod- 
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old ladj, as fhe very property sbe bad aii80eJrAi& priH)ediii{ 
day. All his protestations were-disbeKeTed ; bnt^ by tbe good* 
natured inteiference of tbe old lady, Hogabout escaped the 

f' lunishment due to his crime, and was permitted stiUlo^^o at 
arge* "> 

This was a sad thing for poor Pannch* He, iHm) bad for- 
merly been carried aboat to every election, to eat 8iM>ked 
beef, moaldy crasts and mould candles, for the amiiseiaelit of 
the electors ; who had been regularly supplied wfib Uieicold 
broken meats of every table within a niiie of his babitirfion ; 
and who, atPaass, waspermittedto eat aamaoy ha„l boHadleggp 
as he could swallow, free of charge ; was new obliged tavwak 
seven miles to the election meetings, and then to warlk back 
again without having been offered even a moiildy ci^t, iftiuch 
less a mould candle. No broken meats were now lavished 
upon him, nor did Paass bny longer shine a holiday for^poor 
Paunch Hc^bout. He had no resource but in 1»8 fishing 

grounds — in which he laboured unremittingly. 

-. ■ > 
Jaaiqae faifie.|i»lms »ltiqiia vofafioe veatm 
Atteoiiirat op^ : aed ipatteDuata manebat . 

Turn qnoqae dim fames, implacatseqae rigebat "^ 

Flamma ffulae. . -^ 

It was about Hiree weeks, after tUi unfortunate jHwrn^funii 
that the honourable body of beatmea detejrmioed to pitcbjbpon 
Hogabout a« thetf champsiuii and §^eftt.^'^9fiith€i. eloquence 
exhibited in the elogt pronounced by jthe elder Silvy on the 
qualilications df Hogabout as. their mpctionary. '^ Vy,'' said 
the orator, " vy, now let's jist ax yp, y€ bloody fools, vere vill 

ie find jist sich another voneaa Fauuioh Hogabout ? The man's 
ungrier as ever he vas — anU he ? Vy, vot's the poor devil had 
more as — clams to live on, for more as Uiree weeks t Vot more 
d'ye vant ? I says he's jtst the thing — I says he can eat lots 
more as any body else I knows, and so I says as bow if you 
don't take Pauftch Hogabout for the vone, vy, if I .have any 
thing more to do vitb it, vy then say, ^^ black's the vite of your 
eye, Big SUvy-^that'a att»" This spirited resolution of B^^ 
^vy settled the mattei, amd H(^about was the man, They 
proceeded forthwith, in a con^fnittee of the whole, to coin;inuni- 
cate the affiiir to Hoga^ut, who ,w^s rei^uested to keep" him- 
self in training for some, days : buttbepoor devil said it ^ould 
be utterly impossible fpf him to keep body and soul together 
two days longer; and ^p^veated so piteously that they would 
fix on the very next day for the undertaking, (promising that 


aofMpg^iAioidd eontinue ftn hour undemdidied before him,) 
4}iat the (mder be$if;tpd bpatmen, fully satisfied by his starved^ 
afft^arao^^ and rayenous lookB, that he required bo training, 
f cc^eded to }m request, and directed him to be in readineae, at 
the lower wharf, by nine o'clock the next morning. 

At the appoint^ hour, Hog^bout, accompanied by a half 
starved Freaohnwn, who bad been kirkipg about the island for 
MDne days, apd who had, for want of better company, insinua- 
ted himself into the good graces of Paunch Hogabout, made 
his. appearance, and was placed in the bows of the boat, where 
he sat silently ruminating upon the havoc he was about to make* 
The bpatmeo, being all placed according to their respective 
fmkf^-^m^ at the fore-sheet, othe:rs at the main-sheet, and 
the party aggirieved, with one or two of the elder boatmen, in 
the stem*sbeets — the fastenings of the boat were qnloosed by 
some ^'' polifsom^^ on the wharf; up went the sails, and off 
tailed the boat, j^oudly dashing the foaming waters on either 
side of her . bow, or 141 the more expressive language of her 
crew, '' carrying a white bone in her teeth." 

The poor Frenchman, who accompanied Paiiach, having 
been let into, the mystery of the excorsidn, expressed great 
anxiety to be Hogabout's adjutant, to which the boatmen part- 
ly assented ; and the famishing Frenchman, in extacy at the 
prospect of a gbod.diiiiieE, wilk.lhefCbaract^istic leviiy of hia 
nation, gave ulteff^poe to bis feelings, in an appro^iate song, 
of which Uie foUowing fragment ia all we remember : 

Toot le sale 
S'en est all6, 
E»tavfel*j 
Le vin^ eofldncm 
r^on^dit adieu ^ . 
,P^reMatbiea 
'Blaspheme, auliett 
l>e ptier Diea. 

The breeze^ however, soon sladieiied, and recom«6 was 
necessarily had to the oars ;and^ aa it was. considered ttitft no- 
thing so much whets the appeti^ as eaereise, poor Hogabout 
was placed at one oar, and tii6 Frmidiaian at another,' not* 
withstanding all his mumittMw 

Aboutnoon the boat reached tlie city, ud, after bivmg care- 
fully moored her, the party proceeded in a body t# Aci scene 
of their intended iterations. Poor Hogabout, clam-fed, and 
lean as he was, looked ciminderiblj like the mermaid lately 
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esMfeted !» ti^ dtf, that is %b Uiy^ hulfd^,^ ioM #eA» ^^ in 
the slang before quoted, ^^ not one timig in pttrtieular more tts 
another." The Frenchman, who was qnietly proceeding by 
his tide, resembled a nftummj so inucb^ that he and fi^gahout^ 

together, certainly made quite a pair of spectacles* • . 

At half past one o'clock, precisely, notice was given to^the 
^' honourable body of boatmen,'^ and their " dtstinguisfaed^ 
guest," that "dinner was sarvedlip;" whereupon the Fronefe 
man, with that peculiar ease of manners whieh is so natural 
to his nation, took the lead, and Was. proceediiig to the diliiis| 
room with considerable expedition, when Big SiWy eiapped 
his huge paw on the back of his neick, told him that '^< those 
as couldn't pay their own shot, mustn^t dine wilti ft^r party;"^ 
and very politely kicked the petri&ed Frenchooaii out of the 
street door. . . . ^ 

Hogabout now exhibiMi a d^ree of ferocity and vav^oos 
intent, that had never before b<^n remarked in htfift. Aunty 
Herringblob, eyeing him with nm^h compassten* observed ^ 
Big Silvy, that she was sorry she had no chicken 8oup,'ot<!som<^ 
nice tittle thing for that poor, lean, aickly^ooking itr6ature. 
inasmuch as she judged, from his looks, that he could not eat 
much. " Don't ye be a comin' over us vid any of them ere 
filim dinners as you gives us sometimes," replied Big KIvy; 
^ that ere bloody lean fellow, asyon remarics, is devouring hun<» 
gry ; and hunger, as you knows Aunty, is the best sauce a'ter 
all said and^lone." . ♦ 

After placing themselves along tl;^^ table, they began to sur- 
vey the subjects placed for their discussioUk In the middle (^ 
the table, a pair of chickens, (one of which Hogabout had al- 
ready transferred to his plate^ and more than' teilf devoured) 
at one end a lai^e round of beef, at the olher a monstrous cod- 
fish ; and for entremets^ a pair of roasted ducks, and a piece of 
cold corned beef, together with vanous treocbers of vegetables, 
&c. passim — composed the dinner. Before the " honourable 
body" bad suppHed their plates, Hogabout haid^despat^hed^he 
pair of. chickens, to the moteastonisbmeRl of4he :]andlady,«Hid 
the no small diversioa of tbe boatmen. The roasted dacfca/ 
vht^K-tekd baea paj^ ^yppropriated by the other guests, next 
attracted his attention, and disapj^ned in a twinkling, acconw 
paiaed witihi a ifiBhlicf ooion&.aftd.a ptate of potatoes* The 
cold corned fcee^ together )«itb w:^at nevriained ioff ttfae>fisii, folw 
fowed* . . ' ^ . - • . . » .. 

.. , . . . Fmt aidnrivdendiv 

Perque avidas faucesj imhieDsaque riscera regna^. 
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f. Tbe f^of ihe p^Hj bad hj tiiis time fiiushed their dinner, 
Md ^i^^^re «mee<|«mitlj at i^isnrc to eooverse together : where- 
i||^)the foUowiog oi»erv«tmDS were made. 
o.Big Sihgi^ Vyj Pdtvttkchj'l declares as yoo hsin^t got no appe- 
^te wbftts^Mttdtver. AinUy H. No appetite ? I shall be ruined. 
Why I bad eaoughoDtke table to last two days. — Little Sih^. 
CoiDe^ e^me^ Auntj ; none o' yotir old tricks— ^yoif knows the 
«i)lt6^ Tbe man must have bis dinner. Hogabout, anH yon 
^yl-^ikgt Sliould'nt iliind a ttiiig o' somevot. Little Sihy. 
4wly9,g^biinatittartof yofirbeer, viU you ? — Hog. {swallow^- 
ittg\tiefbie/t at adtrtb^i.) Tmany Johes, I vtshes you'd shove 
n^g Ibat ere b^f»— 7w ibne«. (placing the round of berf be^ 
f»r^ Htagi) Tbeve it is PauBch^ and very nice it is, 1 telk you* 
-r^Jtlcg. (devhrnnng at a mcnti^hd a monstrotis slice of it.") So it 
i^« Attoty mone bread««^^tmfy H» There's no more bread in 
tibe bouse, and you've eaten up four whole loaves, all stark 
aloae^ — IJiMt SUvif* Cionie, come. Aunty, none of your slum. 
Y^u koows the rules^ and 1 knows there's lots of bread in that 
ere gleset. — Hogi, More brnad* — Jhmty H* (going d&mly td the 
chs{Sitand ageing the r^mana of the roimd of ^uf) Well t de- 
clare if be hasnt ea^n it mort than half up already.^ — Hog^ 
'More bffead.*^-vitm^ H* (hsanding him a hafofire^ vyhichhe 
breaks in two andproceeda te masticate.) Weil you tfiay e^ up 
tb^ be^f, but you'd better not come to my ordinar again-^tiiat^s 
d3tU--^Hog* Mete boerv — Big' SUvy. Aunty, gie him a gaHon of 
beer : I'll pay you for it. — Hog. More beer.i — Big Silvy. Atm- 
ty's a gettw' on it for you Paoneb. By goies, he's a'most^aten 
up the round of beef.^ — Jim Snell. Lord look down, vota svol- 
lor the fellow's goL^-^Big Silvy* Hurra, Hogabout, hurra my 
hearty — ^two or tbvee more svoUors and that^s- done. — 
Little Silvy. Good — good — good by gtrm. See how he gnaws 
the bone, as if he hadn't tasted a mouthful. — Hog. (having 
completely demolished the round of beef.) More beef. — Omnes. 
More beef, Aunty Herripgblob, more beef. — Aunty H. My 
eyes! why where am I to get more beef from ? He's eaten me 
out of bouse and home already. — lAttle Silvy. Come, come. 
Aunty, you knows the rules: didn't I see a ham, I vants to know, 
a hinging up in the larder?- - Mind yxm told me, a^ you found 
gentlemen vid as much as they could stow away in their lock- 
er* — Hog. More beef — some ham. — Omnes. Fetch out the 
bam, Auoty, fetch out tbe bf»n; 

Poor Aunty Herringblob waa unable to withstand the voci- 
feration of the boatmen* She knew that the bam must be pro- 
duced, and he denfio&sbed before her eyes, unless she could 
come to some amicable ^ttlemeot with this tremendoui eater 
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ftnd his employers. Having, with much difficulty, silenced the 
obstreperous, boatmen, she informed them, io the most pathetic 
accent, that she was a poor widow woman, without any otter 
means of support than her ordinary, and that the ham referred to 
had cost her nO|less than twelve shillings that very morning* She 
added, that she war willing, rather than offend any of her good 
customers, to let the man j^o shot free, provided he would not 
insist on devouring the ham, which was all that remained io 
her larder. To tUs proposal Paunch Hogabout would by M 
means listen. She then offered to give him six shillings^ niuck 
washalf the value of the ham, and to charge nothing for what he 
had already eaten, provided he would immediately leave hei* 
house. This offer appeared more reasonable to Hogabout, who, . 
with the permission of the boatmen, agreed to accede to her 
terms, if she would add a quart of beer to seal the bargain; 
The unfortunate landlady, with many heavy sighs, complied with 
his request, and Hogabout cooled his throat with the beer and 
lined bis pocket with the six shillings— ^a Jai^ger sum than he 
ever recollected having been master of at one time before* 

The triumphairt party, with loud shouts of boisterous laugh* * 
ter, escorted the victorious champion to the wharf, where the 
boat was moored. Without loss of time, they sailed from the 
slip, and, with the assistance of a fresh northerly breeze, they 
quickly receded from the city t6wards their native shores, 
most vociferouslv yelling forth some lawless song, the burthen 
of which, as well as it could be heard by the wondering strs^'^ 
glers on the Battery, was nearly in the following words : — 

Xjife iff all a variorum / 

Ve regards not how it sfoes ; 
Let sich cant about dtcxmjm 

As has characters to lose. 

For the horauties of the above moral tale^ vide post* 


XANNKRS AND CVSTOMS OF THE BEDOUIN ARABS, 

From a Manmcript of /• L* Burckhardt. 
[Contiimed from page 255.] 

Feasts and Games. — ^It is usual among the Bedouins, to kitt 
a sheep and to feast upon it, among their own friends or fami- 
lyi if a slave or mare is bought by them. 

Amoi^ the Arabs el Kebly, the game Beyat is in great fadb- 
ion. In order to play it, they draw a square in the sand^ 
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|rbtitid^ Wtlich ihtj diiride 67 cross SneS int6 fimy-nii^ cdses. 
Tbte twb players eadeavaur to place their pawns, (which con- 
list gMSrctllj of small ttnnps of goat's dung, dried in the sutt,) 
in smrh a tn^nber, that none of them ever finds itself situated 
on ftie siBifBe Jine bi^tw^^n two of the advehsary's. if the lat^ 
f^r t^an ttloT^ his pawns, so as to effect that object, he takes 
fhe eheids^ pawn, ftnd wins, &t last, the gdme, by taking all 
6is adf^ersary's pawns. It ib a complicated and didkiik game, 
Wtitbii I^ave seen pbyed from morning t<i night, by all the idli^ 
pem^nfii M the encampments 

Vii^ciHatidh makes every yedr n€w pt^r«ss in Syria. It 
was tmpdrted, some years ago, into Egypt ; but soon lost^gaid* 
In 1812) a mor^ effecttid attempt was made in Caitt>, by Mn 
Laui^elhL, the Physician of the Prince of the Druzes, to per- 
petuate the vaccine | in Which he was Supported by the hbe- 
ial spirit of the government of Mohammed Aly. 

MttfifHoHi/. — ^Insteid of pitying d certain jfrice f^irr a girtj 
ft often hftpp^ns thai girls are eichangisid between t#b fami*- 
'Ites. Arhong the Howeytat, the price of a Wife i« one camd : 
But if t Bedouin of ^ foreign trite Wished to tak^ a Howeytat 
girl, he is obliged to pay five c&mels. If tiie Wife rutls aW^y 
finm her husband, abd returns to her family, the latter iil obli- 
ged to return the camels paid for her by thte hiisb^nd. Divor- 
ces are stiH tnore flheqtieht among the Howeytat thdn among 
tile Aenezes. The writer was liflcfe jpresfent At a divorce; 
in ^n encampment of the Arabs K^faga. A mUn had actus^d 
his Wife of having purioined some corn, to tochangie it at A 
pedler^s shop, against some gksS brneetets ; a practice to Which 
it appeared she bad been addicted for some time* In answer 
to this accusation, the lady used very obstreperous language* 
" Take care,^' said he, " if you do notholdyonr tongue,! shall 
divorce you." Furious at his menace, she csdkd out, ^^ May 
Ood burn your father and your grandfather, dnd deprive you 
of fortuf^ and health !" (a common dath bt the Arabs.) He 
only pronounced the wo^d Eht Tahku^ or << thou artdivdh:ed," 
which forthwith silenced bis jparttidr* She kn^wihat there Was 
no remedy left ; for the wbra was once pronounced, and coiiM 
not be retracted. She collected factr bundle of clothes, ahd 
walked over the way, to th<6 t^ftt of her father. As we Were 
sttoloa]^ our pipes, ^ftigr Supp^i*, ^ated ibund a fire, the 
yo]}0g men discussed the <herits of both pat^cis ; and Appeal;- 
ed convinci^d that the divorced htfSbahd would apply nett 
BfiorBing for a certain other gift ^ the ebcampment. 

The sheep which is sliu^<<red at tb^ ^pousals of tiit Be- 
4oains, and by the blood of which th^ eodpl^ is legally mar^ 
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Tied, is Dot served up to the men, but another is killed for that 
purpose. It 18 exclusively left to the women to feed upon r 
for the Bedouins believe that the youi^ married woiQ)Siti% 
daemon, or evil spirit, has some connection with that aniQial i 
wbioh is a sufficient reason to them not to taste of its meat- 
It is usual for young married couples to pay visits, during 
the honey moon, at the neighbouring encampments ; often at 
several days journeys' distance. They are accompanied by allf 
their male, and the wife by some female relations. In what* 
ever tent they alight, two sheep are killed ; one for the mett,^ 
alid oiie for the women ; and this is one of the few inertante^ 
where women are permitted to partake of a feast. The tou*^ 
pie remains sometimes for a whole fortnight, travelling about 
in this manner. It is to be noticed, that this is the practiccf. 
of those only who marry for the first time. 

The Southern Arabs are less chaste in their manners, a» 
urell as in their conversation, than the Aenezes. I have rea- 
son to believe that there is a good deal of loose intrigue among 
the Howeytat ; and whenever the latter go to Jerusalem of toi 
Cairo, they visit the public w(»nen of the town, which is nof 
the case with the Aenezes, who^ come to Damascus or 'Ale]^o« 
It is a law among the Arabs* El Kebly, that if a wife elopes 
with her lover, the family of the latter is exposed to the blood 
revenge of the husband and his relations ; for it is looked upon 
as much the same to kill a wife as to take her away from her 
family. In the discharge of that blood debt, the writer fasfir 
known five girls to have been placed in the disposition' of i}aer 
wronged husband, which he might either marry all himself, or. 
distribute among his relations. Instances of elopement ftt*- 
quently happen. ' 

Notwithstanding the facility with which the Bedouins change* 
their women, it cannot be disputed that they are susceptible 
of ardent and constant love, which they prove by the most 
daring enterprizes, if it happens that the object of thcir.wish^ 
es inhabits ah inimical encampment. I have heard of a young- 
man paying every night a visit to his mistress, who lived at 
five hours distance from him, and among his enemies ; and havB 
heard it reported of another, that after a sej>aration of tea 
years from the object of his love, he was still so much ena^ 
moured, that he would not listen to any proposals of marriage 
witii any other girls, notwithstanding the pressing demands of 
His parents. Nothing excites the young bedouins more ta^ 
love, than their being left alone, unobserved^ for whole days,: 
to guard the cattle of their parents, at a distance from the en- 
campment* The boys get there acquaiAted with the youn^ 
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Atepherdesses of the tribe, with whom they remain, for a whole 
iieasoD, together. The boy endears himself to his young charm- 
er, bj a thousand little services : he searches for her sheep 
ithat have gone astray ; he dcaw.s up the water from the well, 
to give her cattle to drink ; he divides with her his only pro- 
vision, a piece of dry. bread 5 and the young couple thus often 
qontra^ajpassion that accompanies them through Jife. 

Burial. The Arabs El KebJy bury their, dead generally, 
in the mountains or Wadys, where a kind of burial ground is 
iformed, by the heaps of stones .which. are collected upon every 
grjive.. A longstidk is stuck into these stones, just over th^ 
bead, which I supjpose to be in lieu of a lance. It is a cus- 
tom among the Howeytat, that if a man dies, the women of 
the neighbouring encampments pay visits, in mass, to the wi- 
dow, wnp is obliged to kill, on that occasion, a lamb* While 
on their way to the encampment, they sing, without interrup- 
tion, all sorts of doleful chants and mourning hymns. 

iieligion. The Southern Arabs observe the ri,tes of their re- 
ligion, as tp. prayers and oblations, ip the time qf Ra/nadhan, 
when Jbey regularly pray and fast, even daring their travel^ 
^uring the rest of the y/sar, tl^ey seldom trouble themselves 
with prayers. 

Wahabees. Abd .el Aryz fathe/^ of Ibn elSaoud^ the present 
t:hief of the Wababees, had sent supimonses all over the Ma- 
liommedan world, to engage the people tp join his creed. Some 
of his missionaries were arrested by the Shah of Persia, while 
others penetrated to the shores of the Atlantic. The Moggri- 
been Olemas entered into discussion with him, which gave 
origin to several written dissertations of both sides. The prin- 
xipal points in dispute are: 1st. The Wahabee^ denial of Mo- 
hanomed's still living invisibly among the followers pf his faith: 
2d, of 'his being able to intercede at the Almighty's throne, in 
favour of the departed souls of the faithful : 3d, their irrever- 
ence for the saints m general, and their influence in heaTesi ; 
which they demonstrate by demolishing all the chapels con- 
structed in honour of the'ni : 4th, Iheir like sentiments with re- 
gard to the companions and followers of Mohammed : 5th. their 
severity of discijpline : 6th, their refusing any authority to tra- 
dition, or Hadyth, as related of the companions oi Mohammed* 
The champions of the established Turkish faith answer, a«id 
preten$} that Mohammed is still alive; that he hears the pray- 
ers addressed to him by the faithful, and grants them as much 
as is in his power, partly by the faculties he himself possesses of 
working miracles, and partly by his applications to the Dciily. 
The saints, indeed, they say, were but mortals, and no more .5 
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tj, ijrbichthey aye at liberty to invoke, anfl often to obta^ip for 
^o$e earthly inhabitants ^ind faithful MQusllms,^ who dev^t]|T 
pray ^t their tombs. The same is t^e case with the .cump^ 
,liions of Mohammed, for which it is the duty of all the faithli^ 
%q pray : therefore the Turks seldom mention the name qf thf^ 
prophet, without adding prayers for his family, and his cotti^i^ 
ni^ns ; but the Wahabees only pray, in that case, for his faK^ 
ly. The only tradition which the Wahabees admit, i$ tt^ 
which contains the sentiments of the prophet hiq^elf, aqd 1^ 
^pwn explanation of the difficult passages of the Kor^n, s^ ^^ 
iated by his companions. But they resist all tji^ditioo .of l^M^fp 
times ; even that which can be traced to the companions of 
Mohammed, ai^ soon as they relate to their own opinions oa 
religious mattejrs, or to the opinions of the prophet himself, ^ 
reported by people who are not comprised within the class of 
^^ me companiops.'^ As to di^cipUne, I have already mc^ntion* 
.edseveifal points, in which they (the Wababee^) di^<?ee wj^ 
the establi^ed religion* I oply adds that all the ^ah^bees^^l^i^ 
ei\joined to. shave their bead completely; without having ^Je^f 
,bair lock on the top. of it, as is generalj[y done l|^y th^ TurU&; 
or else to leave the whole head of hair growing. Tl\^.Hadytp 
^ays, ^*' shave al), or le^ve all.^' In general^ the preempts of'ttv& 
" Sunne," which, although not given in ,^b)? Koran, ar^ sgt 
strongly insisted upon by the prophet, and eai^ced by l^i^.p.^ji 
.example, are more in vigoqr among t^ie W^J^^l^^e^ than tb^ 
Turks, who evidently transgress the most f^onspicupus pf thi^^ 
tenets* Thus, fyv instance, it is a precept of the Sunne, c^q« 
tained in the Hadyth, — "goW and silver is only permitt^jd,^ 
your women ; it is unlawful for nfeen." The? Ipud cries <)ver t^ 
dead corpse are positively forbidden by Moha^pmed. 

. If, will be seen that those tenets ^w a spirit of reform 
much to the credit of the .founders of this r^ligioi^. Re^igipiii 
dissertations, however, ar^ entirely banisl^ed from the convef* 
sations of the Tur(cs ; and. it is, the^efoi^, rendered impossibt^ 
that the Wahabees should get any pactisfins, in countries yfi^ifii 
they have not yet conquered; where the defenders of th^ oi/i 
faith circulate the niost abi^d stories of the principles of t^e 
new sect ; and where every .word, contrary (o. the es^bli^^l;^4 
doctrine^ is looked upon as. heresy, and punishea as suq^« 

The. tax-gpttb^iers of the . Wahabees, are called Me^l^,.9r 
Nowab, . ' _ . 

' In reading.over th§ sevenor eigbtthousand prinqij 



* The arthograpby of tl^e manuscript )ias been stpctly presex^^/ 
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0^tiowlt dgf d ag 8\]|Gb by all <te learned Mossuliiiaiie, and 
ii^mparing tbem with tfcc present manners of the Turk«, in-. 
))omerable instjinces are met with, of a total neglect of these 
wpeepts. The acquaintance with the Hadyth is, in my op»^ 
%lQn, absolutely necessary, to get a clear insight into the spirit 
^f fte Turkish religion, which the reading of the Koran alone 
IJto^s not gire. Moral precepts are much more enlarged upon 
ifn i^e Hadyth, than they are in the Koran itself; and as it ia 
generally Mohammed, the Arab, who speaks, his views and hia 
^pd, together with the customs of his times, may be better 
Intimated, as it were, in his familiar conversation, than in tha 
;;|l|boured language of the Koran. 

^ G^vtmfnenU The Bedouin tribes of el Bekcr, and el Kebly^ 
%ave all their Kadyhs ; but the trial of the Mebeshae, is un- 
known amongst them, Und seems to belong exclusively to the 
Aer>ezt?fl. 

The testimony of the ancients, with respect to the virtues 

upon' whfch the Bedouins exultantly praised their naticm, te 
^mt, hospitality, bravery and eloquence, will still be found cor-» 
^ect in its whole extent, in i^ompariog it "with the present gIuh 
« racter of the desert inhabitants. No chief cafi hope to extend 
'hfs induence, and. to rise into feme, unless he possesses these 

Tirtue^ in aii eminent degree. Hospitality and generosity are 
^aecessarjr to acquire friends and to keep his own people at* 

tflched to fai« itH:ere»t8. Bravery alone can put the Sheikh in 
'possession of the means to be generous. He must rob big 
'enemies, in order to enrich bia friends ; and without distin- 
'Mished talents for eloquence, he is silenced in his arguments, 
^v the meanest individual of his tribe, in all judicial controver- 
^kies. The writer has often had opportunities of admiring the 

penetration, cunning, presence of mind, and affluence of 
%peechj of the Bedouin Sheikhs. As they have no legal au- 
thority whatever over their Arabs, and can act only by the in- 

Ptt^ice their reputation of superior qualities has acquired foe 
'them, it is necessary they should possess the talent to persuade 
''and to convince, and should know how to handle the only 
^weapon they possess^ to ailence the assembled orators of the 

tribe. A Sheikh must, moreover, be thoroughly acquainted 
^with the poKticB ef his nei^botirs, and the topc^raphy of the 

desert. In intriguing widi his neighbours, and throtwing among 
^tfae^arrUie seeds of discml^ he may possess himself of good 

Sasturing places, which be would perhaps not have been able 
) cdnquer by force. In &et, bos constant endeavours are, to 
make it known publicly, that he is superior to all his Arabs, in 
inteHect, bodily strength, and generosity. 
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Oaths. I have -oftea heard the Arabs swear, ** by the fore- 
feet of their mares ;" or, " may thirst come tjpon roe." . 

Warfare. If a Sheikh repairs to the tent of another Shqiki^t 
in order either to settle the beginning disputes of their trTb^s^) 
or else to take an opportunity, in the heat of discussion^ to de^j. 
dare open war; it sometimes happens that the angry bos^^ 
orders the tent* posts to be pulled out, in order that the tenitf 
covering may fall upon the guest* This is looked upon ais ^^ 
Ignominious declaration of war* When peac« is made, tb/^^ 
two Sheikhs of the contending tribes swear, first upon Ijhie,, 
Korani, and then upon the sword, to hold peace '^as long, pa > 
the sea shall remain a sea, and no hair shall grow upon the». 
palm of the kand^" Among the Berri Szakher, and toe Arabs. 
el Kebly, the article of peace, called " digging and burying,'* . 
k only with respect to the cattle which both tribes have rob^ 
bed from each other; and it means, that no individual belong- 
ing to either of them, should have any reclamations to make 
hereafter, for the lost goods or cattle. But the debts of blopd , 
are not comprised within this stipulation oi statu quo. TTiecpn-' 
trary is the case among the Aenezes* This condition is in- ^ 
serted at every peace made among the Arabs el Keblj ; bu^. 
takes place very seldom ameng the Aenezes. ; 

Blood revenge. If an Arab has conimitted mwdef, ir kiile4,, 
any of his enemies in battle, all his relations who cannot vmi9^'\ 
be r five persons of their lineal ascendants or descend^n^ji . 
counting from the common forefather of themselves, and the 
culprit, (including the former and themselves^ are hable to 
pay the debt of blood, either by their own, or by a stipulated^ 
fine ; and, on the other hand, all those who stand in the same 
predicament with the murdcKed person, hav^-a right to revenge 
Siis blood* As for instance, A* has killed somebody :i)e ba^\ 
^o cousins, fi. and C Their, common grandfather is D, ^ 
The whole family, (Ha/noo/e, as the Arabs call it,) of B. is 
connected with A* and his family in the blood debt : because^ 
in counting the lineal descendants of B's grandfather, the lat- 
ter and liimself included, down to his child, he can only num- 
ber fo<ir; On the contrary, C* and his family may he free 
from' the effects of the blood revenge ; because, if he have a 
grandson, he may •count, in the same manner, five ; which 
mak^s the required number of tlie Khomse. The number^ 
•re, therefore, counted from thfe common forefathers, down«to 
^he last male offspring* It may thus happen, that if the bro- 
ther of the culprit is an old man, and has great grandcbildreo, 
be is free of Ihe blood ; while his cousin^ /who may onlyihavea 
son,is exposed to the blood revenge* These five generations, (the 
\rabs call them Djadood, whether tliey ascend or descend, 
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ifrom Djed^ grandfather,) mast exist at the very moment of 
the deed having been committed, or, at least, before the judge3 
assemble, who determine what is, or is not con^prised within 
the Khomse. If such a case happens, the oldest men of the 
ttibe assemble, to determine upon whom the blood debt falls.* 
If any relation of the murderer pleads exemption, as being not 
comprised within the Khomse, the old judge takes a knife intQ 
bis hands, and shuts his fi&t upon it. He then begins calhng 
obt the names of the first forefather, common to the culprit 
and his present relations and family, and in mentioning his 
natne^ he lifts one of his fingers, in which he holds the knife. 

^^'T\%vs first forefather," he continues, "gave birth to s<^ 

xhay Cod help me ;'^ an oath which is repeated at every name.} 
apd he then raises the second finger* If he can thus contii^ie 
to number five lineal descendants of the common forefather^ 
the latter himself included, in the family of the culprit wha 
has pleaded exemption, and to raise a finger at (,he meQtjoniQg^. 
of every one, the knife, on mentioning the fifth descend^qt^ of 
course, falls out of his hands, and this serves as^a sign that the 
man is free of the blood revenge ; and it is tlien said, that ^lu^ 
d?i^er has dropt out of the hands of the revenger, 'Xi^ Arj^Jii^ 
relate an anecdote illustrative of this law. Resheyd,..a Bct 
dpuin, had pleaded exemption from the blopd debt, which f^e 
01 his Tetatiohs had drawn upon the family. He appe^ired be^^ 
fore the judges, but had only four Djedood to number, and was^ 
therefore to be Judged in consequence. At this very mqiiieot»l 
a' friend of his entered the tent to tell him that bis wifij had 
been brought to bed of a .son. He now beg^n anew h^^nur 
xneration ; he Counted four, including himself, and then ejHf,. 
claimed, " Resheyd gave birth to Beshyr ;" (his son,^ whom h^, 
thiis called ; meaning "a bearer of good tidings.") There «;ere 
thus five Djedood in hik family, and he was free. It is. not ne? 
cessary that the Djedood should be living ; it suffices to prove 
thkt they have existed. In the enumeration of the Djedoc^, 
femiile descendants or ascendants cannot be counted* The 
family once declared to be in the blood debt, remains ifor ever 
exposed to the revenge, if the debt is not paid ofi*; althougl^ 
the five Djedood and many more might afterguards be enumcf-ar 

ted. • '.^ ; ■' V. .. ' ,/ ; 

All the relations of the culpril, who are comprised witbip the 
Khomse, are either exposed to pay the blood with oi^e of their 
own livefe ; or if the family of the person killed accepts of Ih^^ 
finfe, are obliged to contribute in mas^, to the discbarge of .the. 
debt. Every family thus circumstanced, contributes thus t<^. 
the sum to he paid, in proportion to the number of its male 
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tneridbers, ^mong whom the fine is apportion^ ; and it fit^ 
quently happens that the culprit himself, if he has a larg^ ttiitlii 
ber of male relations, pays a very trifling part of the sUiil. 
There are several tribes of Aenezes and northern Bedouins, 
where the culprit alone pays the fine. The rest of the de* 
tails on the blood revenge, given in the treatise on Bedouitt 
manners, are correct. 

Among the Bedouins of Kezek, the price of blood is the 
Eafyt^ or 1000 piastres ; besides the Zota^ which is called by' 
the Southern Arabs Tolha wa ghorra; and consists, a^ongth^ 
Turks of Kezek, in a mare, a sword, and a gun ; and^aihong 
the Christians, in a maid and a mare* The murderer's family 
is obliged to furnish the nearest relation of the deceased with 
a young girl ; for which he pays nothing to ber father ; and 
be is at liberty either to marry her himself, or to cede her td 
Some of his friends, who pay him the same sum they Would 
have paid for marrying her to her father. 

Among the Arabs el Kebly, the price of blood is fixed at t 
thousand piastres, if a stranger has committed the deed ; but 
if an individual of the tribe itself has killed his neighbour^ 
bis nearest relations are obliged to pay a fine of 1000 piastres, 
a&d besides a Tolba wa gkorrd of a mare, a girl, a slave, a gtitt 
Ace. ; this is generally subject to diminution from the generosi- 
ty of the dead man's family. 

It is a law among the Bedouins, that if a wife is killed {6t 
adultery, (a punishment which is invariably inflicted on helTi 
Hot by ber husband, but by hef own fsAbet or brother,) her 
bloQ4 is asked from the adulterer, Who Was the reason of her 
being killed. He is thus generally driven into exile, with hit 
whole family, until the husband relents ; but debts of blood 
of this species are seldom expiated but with the death of one 
of the adulterer's family. 

There are Bedouin tribes, who are in continual national 
Warfare with each other, and slaughter, without mercy, all th^ 
individuals of their enemies thev can lay hold of. The tribes 
thus circumstanced live generally at a gr^at distance fVohi each 
other; and this resentment is generally nourished, by strolling 
parties going to and fro. This is the case with the Howeytat, 
and the Aenezes of the Hedjed, who never take any prisoners 
^f each other. 

If an Arab is to swear before the judge, that h6 is innocent 
«'f the murder of which he stands accused ; he does not swear 
that he has not killed him ; but be tak^ an oatb^ ^' that he hail 
lK>t cut open his skin." 


LINES, 

^dressed to Mr, John D. Hrniter on his returning to the simplicity ^ 
Indian life and manners, since his late arrivalfrom England* 

Child of the forest ! is thy nature still 
Wild and untamed, as the cold gushing rill, 
That bursts in torrents from the mountain's side, 
And hc^ds its headlong course, with hurried tide, 
For some brief spacp, then peaceful in the shade 
Forever winds, 'mid cool retreat and glade ; 
"Nor seeks with ocean dark to blend its wave, 
Or hide its sparkling flow in deep unfathomed cave? 

Thou hast been where the noble and the gay 
In splendor dwell, and pass their glittering day ; 
"Where every morning waked to new delight, 
And art prolonged with brilliant hours tlie n'lght ;— 
In festive hall or bower the feast was spread. 
While mirth flowM round, and glow'd the wine cup red ; 
Where sparkled wit, refined with sense and taste, 
And beauties rare the polished circles graced. 
Thou hast been where bright jewels shone around. 
And fairy'ft^ras, with varied garlands crownVl, 
Floated i« air^ so^ wove ths mystic measure, 
That fill'd thy heart with wojader and with pleasure. 

Then did tby ispirit lingering look behind, 
And f«el that ha^kiess thou oould'st not find 
''Mid iiipi^ndid8GeBfiar~*thAt golden fetters bind 
With slavish custom the immortal mind ? 
Say ! while soft music breathed upon thine ear, 
Did not thy restless spirit pause, to hear, 

la thought, the distant 'Ca.t'raict'b thundering roar; 
Aoj^ far beyond ^e £^stive chamber soar, 

To lay theeatitsfeet^aA^.thQjre enjoy 
^Nature's sublimity, without alloy. 
Where seemed a thousand rivers rushing by ?»— 

^Ah, yes ! I know it by that vacant eye. 

Thy spirit borne upon the qioantain wind, 
Left Vae gay scene, with pomp and glare behind, 
And swept.the desert world in that dark hour. 
To sigh among the trees, in autumn's leafless bower. 

And while thy foot the silken carpet pre8t» 

Which Persian kxKBe' yield up, at King's behest) ' j. 

Say ! was thy step less free — ^less light its bound, 

Than when it trod the Indian's hunting ground ? 

Than when thy buskin brushed the morning dew 

From heath and flower, as oW the turf it flew. 

And dashed the glittering drops, the red game co pursue ? 

r 

Soft was the velvet sod, and rich I ween, 

Where, clustering round the bubbling spring, was seen, 

Beneath the rjQtk^ cool shade, 'mid ve^ui^ green 
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The purple Tidet and da|ii7' pM ; 

Where bnttercnpe in yeOxm Instre vied 

With water iiHies Inr^^t ; and many a flower. 

With golden eye, peep^ont to deck the bower. 

Where oft at noon thoii%t panaed thy thirst to slated 

In the pure wave of the cool moontain lake; 

And laid thee down, npon the fnprant flod, 

Bich with perfume, by footstep seldom trod; 

Oft too with sinewy arm hast dmwn the hew. 

And laid the monarch of the forest low. 

These simple joys for which thy spirit pants, 

Impel thy flight again to sylvan hannts. 

But knowledgeopes to thee her tempting* fount, 

The ** hill of science^ bids thy genius mount !— - 

And canst thou linger on the d^rt plain. 

Content in^Bolitude profomid to reign, 

O^thalTwild empire, nature^ vast domain, ^ 

And all ihy former anxious hapen restrain? 

— — Thy lip has acaieeiy prest the sparkling flhcsMr^ 

And canst thou the delicious draught resign ? 

Slaked is thy thint so soon, for li^t drrine P 

— See how she bares her breast, and ofiera free^ 

The deep rich cteau^t, exhanstless as the sea. 

From that bright dazzling fo1l^t, to nprtone thee* . ;' 

There lay thy fever'd lip ; nor fear too long 

Its grateful sweets to taste— the draught prolon|;« 

Through life 'twill energy and vigour give ; 

That thirst shall ne%r be quench'd, but thou shalt Hv* 

To lead the Red Man there, and bid him lave 

His darkened soul in that bright flowing wave. 

* 
In some soft OKwdent, did thy heart ne^r know 
A wish, a fond desve ! thy cheek ne^er glow, 
Thy bosom swell with xapture at the thonght, 
That some fond angdi breast, with feeling fraught, 
And sentiment re&ed, would mildly gleam 
Upon thy path, with intellects bright beam ? 
With soft intelligence woirid light thy lot. 
Would share thy lone retreat, and Indian cot, 
And fly with thee to deserts deep and dreat, 
That the wild panther's howl should meet her ear 
And fill her timid breast at midnight hour with fear ? 
To be *' thine own Medora,*' wild and sad> 
To hang upon thy neck, and make thee g^bid; 
Come bounding like the deer at thy return, 
Bise in the night to bid the beacon bum, 
And breathless rush to meet thee, when her ear 
Weary wifli Ikfning, deemM thy footstep near ? 
To bind amid the ringlets of her hair 
With deep dark glossy curls of beauty rare, 
Those rich white flowerstha^isoeQt.thedfMtiuri 
Then sportive bid thee praise her coronet, 
Crlitterlng with pearl, with trembling dew drofswet; 
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And say, the wretihber polishM temples bore 

She iroald not cbaase'liv what an eftrklom^mU&e|s wi)r^ 

N4>!— Then go seek iky desert scditude, 
'Midst scenes of ifrandenr wild, terrific, nide, 
In melancholy siknoe there to brood ! 
List to the whiriwind as it rashes b j. 
And ask thy seared heart withont a si^b, 

U its hoarse mOen can frienddiqp^ >roicesnp|)ly ! 

• 

Go ! thread the trackless forest's wild'ring maze, 
And bid thy watch-fire wake its evening blaase*. 
Its cheering ray will warm no heart but thine, 
The ruddy beam on no bright face will shine ; 
But wildly gleam o%r bosh and btiake fosho'W 
The tangled path — perchance the luiking fi^, 
Or far l^yond the untrodden hills of snow. 

Child of the waste ! adieu*-for thee I sigh. 
For thee the tear drop fills my straining eye ; 
As far beyond I pieice the gloom of fia^, 
And see the ilk thy lonely lolawaiit. 

By hill, by rock and stream* thou wand'rest slow. 
With drooping crest, "with loose and slackea'd bow. 
Thy. spirit sighs for joys thou should*8t not know. 

By some uprooted tree, 01; shiverM rock, 
By whirlwinds torn, or sca^'d by l^htning'fi shock. 
Thou lay'st thee down, near the wild rushing stream, 
To liye once o'er again thy vanished dream,— 
Thy lullaby the winds, and the young eagles' scream ! 
While moans the distant sea'" upon thine ear, 
And shrieks tine fluttering curlew loud with fear. 
As cowering o'er th)r head« the coming storm to hear. 

Sleep ! — Softly sleep ! and when the lightning's flash 
Glares on thine eye, and the hoarse thunder^ crash 
Shall rouse thee from thy dream^-^and ecbo-ronnd 
Bellows amongst the rocks, with fbarfulsound, — 
While darkness sits in triumph there the queen. 
And shrouds in mantle black the troubled scene,—- 
Thine outstretch'd hand feels no fond pressure near ; 
No voice of love breathes on thy tonely ear, 
Witii its sweet tones the drear^^ hour to eheer ; 
' But hollow gusts shall sigh and meet tiiee there> 
As rushing o'er thy bosom lone and bare, 
They chill thy heart, and leave thee to despair ! C. 

Jfew-York, Attgvd lliik 1824. 

* I*alce HttMbi in the tcgtim of ** Ttnuifit Bay." 
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A Few Days in Athens^ being the translation of a Greek manu'- 
script., discovered in Herculaneum, By Frances Wright, au- 
thor of " Views of Society^ and Manners in America.^^ Lon- 
don, 1822. 

Few of our readers, probablj, have ever seen or heard of 
the little work under the above title, the productiou of a lady 
who visited the United States with such kindly feehngs ; aod 
whose misfortune, perhaps, it was, that her predisposition in 
favour of our institutions led her to view every thing good 
through a magnifying medium. If the simple statement of 
facts, that are creditable to our civil or social character, throws 
our grandmother over the water into a passion, and makes the 
old lady savage and scurrilous, what else could be'expected, ia 
the case of a downright panegyric by one of her own daugh- 
ters, than that she should forthwith proceed to cuff, scratch, 
and bemaul the delinquent, with all the vigour that her ad- 
vanced age and infirm health would afford ? Some of the sages 
of English criticism declared Miss Wright^s book on America 
to be, from internal evidence, the work of no Englishwoman, 
but of an American Jacobin! 

We owe the amiable and accompHsbed authoress- of ^' Views 
of Society and Manners in America,^' much regard for thegood 
will she has shown towards us ; and much gratitude for the 
flattering, though sometimes over-coloured picture, which she 
has drawn of those portions of our republic which she visited* 
For our own part, w^ hai^e perused her" Few-days in Athens,'* 
with a delight not merely arising from the spirit and beauty of 
the sketch, but enhanced by t)ie reflection that the writer had 
been the encomiast of America; and that though she had 
travelled, unmarried and unattended, through several portions 
of our country, she was not only neither massacred nor gouged, 
but not even insulted or offended. It is truly a subject of 
wonder. 

We extract a part of the preface, in which the author ac- 
counts for not giving the name of the supposed Italian scholar 
to whom she was indebted for the version of the Greek manu- 
script, referred to in the title. 

**Sincethe establishment of thesaintjy domiDationof the Vandals through 
out the territories of the rebellious and heterodox Ftaly, and particularly 
in consequence of the ordonnance of bis most orthodox, most legitimate, 
and most Austrian Majesty, bearing that bis doratnions being in want of 
good subjects, his colleges are forbidden io send forth good scholars,'*' it has 

* Je ne veux pas de savant dans mes etdts,je veux de tons sujttSf was the dictum 
of the Aostrian Autocrat to an Italian Fro^ssor. 
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become necessary for the gownsmen of the classic peninsula to banish all 
profane learning from their lectures and their libraries, and to evince a holy 
abhorrence of the sciences and arts which they erst professed. The list of 
the class books now employed in the transalpine schools is exceedingly cu- 
rious ; I regret that 1 have mislaid the one lately supplied tome by an illus- 
trious Italian exile. My memory recalls to me only that in the school of 
rhetoric^ the orations of Cicero are superseded by those of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and the philippics of Demosthenes by those of M. de Pey- 
jonnet ; that the professors of history have banished the decades of Livy 
for the martyrs of Mons de Chateaubriand ; and that the students of Greek, 
in place of the Odes of Pindar, and the retreat of the ten thousand from 
. Cunaxa, construe the hexameters of the English Laureate, and the advance 
of Louis the XVIII. upon Ghent. In this state of the ItaUan world of let- 
ters, it is not surprising that the scholar, to whose perseverance, ingenuity, 

< and learning the public are indebted for the following fragm^it, should ob- 

< ject to lay claim to the honour which is his due." 

Thcon, a young Corinthian, had been sent to Athens to study 
pDilosophj, His friendship for Cleanthes, and the majestic 
eloquence of Zeno, had attached him to the doctrine of the 
Porch. From the misrepresentations of Timocrates, an un« 
worthy pupil of 'Epicurus, banished from the Garden for hi^ 
immodest conduct, Theon had imbibed, in common with the 
other disciples of Zeno, a horror and aversion for the princi- 
ples and practice of the sage of Gai^etium and his followers.. 
Full of these impressions, he was seated one evening on the 
banks of the Cephisus, when his reverie was broken by the 
appearance of a stranger. 

" Hie shape, the attitude, the foldings of the garment, were such as the 
<ehisel of Phidias would have given to the God of Elocution. The head 
acQorded with the rest of tbe>%ure; it sat upon the shoulders^with a grace 
that a painter would have paused to contemplate — elevated, yet somewhat 
inclining forward, as if habituated gently to seek and benevolently to yield 
attention. The face a poet would have gazed upon, and thought he beheld 
in it one of the images of his fancy embodied. The features were not cast 
for the statuary ; they were noble but not regular. Wisdom beamed mild- 
ly from the eye, and candour was on the broad forehead : the mouth reposed 
in a soft, almost imperceptible' smile, that did not curl the lips or disturb the 
cheeks, and was seen only in the serene and holy benignity that shone over 
the whole physiognomy : It was a gleam of sunshine sleeping on a lucid 
lake. Tlie first lines of age were traced on the brow and round the chin, 
but so gently as to mellow rather than deepen expression : the hair indeed 
seemed prematurely touched by time, for it was of a pure silver, thrown 
back from the forehead, and fringing the throat behind with short curls." 

This was Epicurus. He did not, however, announce him- 
. self, until the youth had followed him to his own dwelling, the 
temple, as his imagination heated by the gross falsehoods of 
Timocrates had painted it, of abominable and disgusting or- 
gies. Very different, however, was the scene which present- 
ed itself to the hesitating Corinthian. Good humour, iur 
tellectual animation, and affection for their nigi^ter, character- 
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iJBed flie dkciples of Epicuros; TemperanCie presided at their 
cheeifal repast ; while wisdom without austoiity, and mittb 
chastised bj modest decorum, protracted the feast of rea-* 
son. Two females are described. 


<« 


Beside one of the lamps, a female figure was redifiing on a eoucb, read^ 
ing with earnest study fhim a book thai lay uflCHi her knee. Her heoA 
was so mnch bowed forward as to conceal her face, besides thaititvas 
shadowed by her hand, which, the elbow supported on an arm of the conchfL 
was spread aboTe her brows as a relief from the glare of the UghU 

" The student was still intent upon the scroll over which she hungt* 
when the sage advanced towards her^ and laying a finger on her shoulder^ . 
^' What read you, my daughter?'' She dcopther band, and looked, up in, 
his face. What a countenance was then revealed ! It was not the beau^i 
ty of blooming blushing yotith, courting love and desire : it waa the> self-t 
possessed dignity of ripened womanhbcdv and the noble majesty of mifltc^ 
that asked respect and promised delight and instruction. The features, 
were not those of Venus, but Minerva. The eyes looked deep and steady 
f^om beneath t%vo even brows, that sense, not years, had slightly knit in the 
centre of the forehead, which else was uniformly sn^ooth and polished as^ 
marble. The nose was rather Roman than Grecian, yet perfecUy regular^i 
sijxd though not masculine, would have been severe m expression,, but for. 
a mouth where all that was lovely and graceful habited. The diin waa 
elegantly rounded, and turned in the Greek mannen The colour of the 
cheeks was of the softest and palest rose, so pale, indeed^ as scarcely to bd 
discernible until deepened by emotion. It was so at this moment : startled^ 
by the address of the sage, a bright ButAi passed over her face. She rolled 
up the book, dropt it on the couch, and rose." 

This was Leontium ; she whom Timocrates had described 
a&a licentious, profligate minister to the infamous purposes of. 
a teacher of vice. A few hours' intercourse with the papiU 
of the garden and their illustrious master dispelled the illu^ 
sion by which the young stoic had been inflam^ against tbem. 
He has the courage, even in the Portico, and in the awful- 
presence of Zeno, to vindicate the character and doctrines of 
the much abused Gargetian. We can only give, in our exv 
tracts, the portrait of the stoic philosopher. 

^^At this moment the circle behind /him g^ve way, and Zeno advanced into' 
the midst : he stood by the head and shoulders above the crowd : his breast^* 
broad and manly : his limbs, cast in strength and symmetry : his gait, erect^ 
calm, and dignified : his features, lar^e, grand, and regular, seemed sculp- 
tured by the chisel for a colossal divinity : the forehead, broad and serene^ 
was marked with the even lines of wisdom and age ; but no harsh wrinkles,, 
nor playing muscles disturbed the repose of his cheeks, nor had sixty yearsr 
tnocned with ene thread of silver his close black hair : the eyes, dark and 
fuUj fringed with long straijt lashes, looked in severe and steady wisdonL 
from under their correct and finely arched brows : the nose came from the 
ibrehead, strait and even : the mouth and chin, were firm and silent. Wis- 
dom undisturbable, fortitude unshakeable, self-respect, self-possession, and 
ticlf-knowledge perfected^ were in his face, his can-iage, and his treadt** 

We are also introduced to Cleanthes, the pupil and 8acces<>' 
sor of Zeno, and Metrodorus the follower of Epicurus ; names. 
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w«U knowtklfi the aonals of ancient phifeeopbj. Our fimits, 
however, do not admit of more copious extracts from the de- 
JBcriptive parts of this work. We can only select a few of the 
sentiments put in the mouth of Epicurus, as fairly illustrating 
tK>me of the doctrines of that philosopher, according to the 
most rational accounts transmitted to us by his disciples* 

*^ Epicurus stood in the midst of his expectant scholars. ^ My sona> 
he said, ' why do you enter the garden ? Is it to seek happiness, or to 
seek virtue and knowledge? — ^Attend, and I will show you that in finding 
tme, you «fa&ll find the three. To be happy, we must 1)6 virtuous ; and 
when we are virtuous, we are wise. Let us then begin :^ and first, let W 
fojr a while hush our passions into slumbers, forget our prejudice, and cast 
away our vanity and our pride. Thus patient and modest, let us conie to 
the feet of Philosophv ; let us say to her, * Behold qs, scholars and children^ 
l^ifted by natore with foculties, affections, and passions.— Teach us their 
tise, and their guidance. Shpw us how (o turn them io account-— liow besit 
to make them conduce to our ease, and minister to our enjoyment,' 

"< Sons of earth,' says the Deity, *you have spoken wisely ; you feel 
tihat yon are gifted by nature with faculties, affections, and passions ;' 'and 
you p»t;eive that on the right exertion and direction ot these depends your 
well-being. It does so. Your affections both o( soul vad body may b# 
[portly reduced to two, pleasure and pain; the one troublesome^ and the 
other agreeable. It is natural and beutting, therefoi^, that you shun pain, 
and desire and follow after pleasure. Set forth then on the pursuit ; but 
ere you statt, be sure that it is in the right rood, and that you have your 
^ye on the true object. Perfect pleasure* which is happiness, you wlH 
have attained when you have brought your bodies and souls into a state of 
satisfied tranquillity. To arrive at this, much previous exertion ia requi- 
site ; yet exertion, not violent, only constatit and ev^en. And first, the 
body, with its passions and appetites, demands gratification and indulgence:: 
But beware i ibr here are the hidden rocks which may shipwreck your bark 
OB its passage, and shut you out for ever from the haven of repose. Pio- 
yide yourselves then with a skilled pilot, who ma^ steer you through the 
Scylla and Charybdisof your carnal affections, and point the steady helm 
'Uirough the deep waters of your passions. Behold her I It is Prudence, 
the mother of t))e virtues, and the handmaid of wisdom. Ask, and she 
will tell you, thatgratidcatiott will give o^w edge to the hunger of your 
appetites, and that the storm of the passions shall kindle with indulgence. 
Ask, and she will tell you, t!hat sensual pleasure w pain covered with the 
mask of happiness. Behold shte strips it frOm her face, and reveals the 
features of disease, disquietude, and remorse. Ask, and she will tell you, 
that happiness is not found in tumult, but tranquillity ; and that, not the 
tranquillity of indolence andinactioui but of ahcalthy contentment of soul 
and body. Ask, and she will tell you, that a happy life U like neither to a 
roaring iorrent^ nor a stagtunit pool, but to a placid and cryital stream^ tliaH 
Jhuu gtnUy and silently along* And now Prudence shall bring to you the 
lovely train of the virtues. Temperance, throwiag a bridle on your de- 
sires, shall gradually subdue and annihilate tliose whose present iodujgence 
would only bring future evil ; and others more necessary and more inno- 
eent, she shall yet bring down to such becoming moderation, as shall pre- 
vent all disquiet to the soul,and injury to the body. Fortitude shall strengtl>- 
en you to bear those diseases which even temperance may not be efficient 
to prevent ; those afflictions which fate may level at you ; those persecu- 
tion^ which the folly or malice of man may invent. It shall fit you to bear 
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all things, to conquer fear, and to meet deatli. Justice shall gj[f eyou secu- 
rity among your fellows, and satisfaction in your own breasts. Generosity 
shall endear you to others, and sweeten your own nature to yourselves. 
Gentleness shall take the sting from the malice of your enemies, and make ' 
you extract double sweet from the kindness of friends. Gratitndfi shall 
lighten the bvrdeo of obligation, or render it even pleasant to bear. Friend- . 
ship shall put the crown on your security and your joy. With these, and 
yet more virtues, shall prudence surround you. And thus attended, hold 
on your course in confidence, and moor your barks in the haven of repose.*'* • 

We are not aware that any second part of this work haS 
been published. The present volume purports to be unfinish- 
ed. That part of the Epicurean philosophy is alone dwelt 
upon and illustrated, which teaches that virtue is to be calti* ' 
vated, as it is in fact identified witli pleasure ; and that as, by 
the instinct of our nature, we seek pleasure and shun pain, th6 ' 
business of philosophy is to direct our aspirations and controitl 
our appetites to the attainment of that happiness, which is the 
only good. The speculations which the author ascribes to 
Epicurus and his disciples are among the most rational and 
noble, though not the most ingenious, which are to be found 
in the tenets of their sect. The half hour consumed in the pe- 
rusal of '*a few days in Athens," introduces us to the exhibitioii 
of the human mind, unenlightened by revelation, arriving 4|t 
the highest conclusions it can reach, from arguments of mere 
convenience as to the residt of an action, or a priori reason- 
ings on human nature, which do not embrace the duties of 
man as a responsible agent. 

As such only, we doubt not, this sketch was intended; and 
as such, it is highly interesting, without reference to the beau- 
ty of the narrative, or fine colouring of the descriptive scenes. 
To any one sensibly impressed with the divine origin and ef- ■ 
fects of Christianity, a review of the theories of the ancient 
philosophers, however ingenious, beautiful and subHme some 
of their reveries may appear, can terminate only in melancho- 
ly regret for the wasted energies of powerful intellects, and 
the dreary void in which all their investigations ended. It is 
a mournful reflection, that for seven centuries, ' Athens, the 
eyeof Greece,' and the intellectual light of the wbrld, ad- 
vanced not a step in the discovery of truth; but contentedly 
inculcated the dogmas of philosophers, who, however they 
differed in every other particular, agreed in rejecting a 
future state of rewards and punishments, as not essential to 
their system of morals ; who allowed, and sometimes commend- 
ed suicide; who held that men might rival the gods in happi- 
ness; and referred the merit of every action to a doubtful re- 
sult or a Selfish motive. It is humiliating to the pride of hu- 


m»u reason,' to remember that the wise and brave and elo- 
quent men of Rome^ whose policy subdued and half civilized 
the world, when d.obatiog on the origin, capabilities and des- 
tiny, of that ifnmortal principle within them, by. whose energy, 
their. owaf^n(ie and the power of their empire were established, 
were soon lo&t in visionary conjectures or utter darkness. With 
DO sanction fpr morals, no hope beyond the grave, the great 
andgood and learned of the Pagan world might have been 
inducted by a little child who had been taught the simple 
trnths of revelation; as the great founder of our faith and 
author of our hope instructed, when a beardless striplii^, the 
hoary jni&mbers of the Sanhedrim, and the doctors of the Jew- 
ish iaw. 


Letters from the South and West^ by Arthur Singleton^ foy. 
Boston. Richardson & Lord. 1824. pp. 159. 8vo. 

Hiis fs an amazing production ! And we would recommend 
that the same be abndged, by some man of letters, for the use 
•of schools ; aitd publiy^ed under the title of ^^ The Bundle of 
Troths Improved,^' with the motto of 

** The City-Hall cost very dear, 
And six-pence buys a pint c^ beer.^ 

The "fnpri" consists of s^x letters; the first from Philadel- 
]^ia, the seco9d from Washington City, the third from Virgi- 
nia, the fourth from Kentucky, ihe fifth i^om New-Orleans, and 
the sixth and last from the Gulf of Mexico. The reader must not 
suppose from this, that the author confines himself to the des- 
or^>tion of the places whence he dates his letters ; for, in the 
firsts he gives us as much information about Wales (or perhaps 
more) than he does about Philadelphia; and, nK>reover, adds a 
very ^^ bathetic'' description of a Chinese mandarin. In the 
second, he dives, into, and unfolds to his readers, the secret 
thoughts of the President, as he stands upon Capitol Hill 
^^ casting his thoughts northward, and southward, and west- 
ward, over our vast and free continent, and reflecting that he 
is the chosen monarch of all he surveys, and whose right there 
is none to dispute ;" and, morever, as he '^ views the opening 
canal, from the chain of the northern lakes, to the head waters 
cif the western rivers.'^T— ^< He beholds," adds Arthur S. Esq. 
^^in the clear surrounding distance, the intelligent yeomen and 
dauntless mariners of the East, the slave-lording nabobs of th^ 
3outh, and the pioneering colonists of the West." AU this, : 
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loo^ wt& Ar^ to preMiiM, flhotti flie ttriist aceuMtf if Mrim^lMV 
Ae President sees from Capitol-Hilt, without mt Mshtetiee df 
a pair of spectaclet, ttiiieh letti o^ a telescope, te letter' ibterffii' 
Vre have some loose remarict on ddelUng and mtihlktfy iiSif 
qoite an essaj on lefigion and camp-ineetii^, to HMcli^iii^ 
added a sublime description of the poblic eirtscnlion of a-tNl^ 
minai, which ends in the fioHoWii)^ paHiede Mngtii^ i '^iFMIf 
tfwfolly ended tttis haman being his nkdrtal nfkj^mA e^^ 
penny-tord and Tile reproach ;^ and I feel a recoiMgidPMs^ 
that 1 went with the mnltitode to beMrtd if, and hai^ *dm 
able tfaos mmutely to describe t>.'> In the fifth \mttW^ft^^ 
scribes ^^^-moscheio skreenfor strett mw,*' invented byittnirfiy 
for which we wonder that he did'not apply for a patentt' t]^#^ 
ever, he partly accounts for tfiis omission, bj stating that ^^the" 
moscbetoes do not bite tmanimouslj, nntil evening; wbenthe^' 
are io no wise mealj-tnonthed, but steal upon the i^tft like- tw 
daughters oS the horse-leech.'^ Id the sixth he is quite ^vttti 
to our Honest thinking, upoh the Hon; P. H; WtMhvk^,-^ 
present worthy high shentf, inasmach as he thfhkk^ rfftfar^ 
spi^gied banner does not ^ show as n<yble as most dtfaerbsWc'''' 
ners-^the stripes are so narrow, and the stars so smaHVttvM'Mf 
does not discover its appropriateness in diattoce.'^ ^ HoW^^ 
ever," be concludes, ^m approve* of the' retiinitig the thirteen 
stripes, in allusion to^the thirleM oi^^iifal states; atui of adff^ 
ing a new star for every new state*" 71^ appearance of y^ 
low fever ^ amohg the stee^mg^ passeogiers^^ eiv^ tite atittfolb 
ff wide field for writii^, and he expaliatesf very fergel]^ ob Hie 
subject, in his usual happy and facetioiis tnannef \ and windiB m 
bf stating, Hiat bia ^ repeal the anbllme and" soletnn boHttl 
service ovet the dead bodies of the two la#t^ {hat ^HMmM^ 
board; and also that ^^evefireomMmd^r otlght^to read, ot^ 
cause to be read, onboard of li» ship, i^ a dteplaki->fike km^ 
Hter, tfie church service, on evei*^ saMtath ort Ifce otJeAbv^ 
Finally, the aiiiiable Arthar Singleton, Ei^ire, leaves lis, oir 
rather we leave hiaci «^&us tempM-ddVea, after sk y^s att^ 
sence from hh native state, to the tender mercies' of the Riilei' 
of the waves and the winds in the gtrtf stmits of Mexid^!**. ' j 
But, in order to ttrnt^My the propriety of the title we 
have suggested for the proposed abridgment, we wiR etidea<^ 
vour, by a partial analysis of one of the letters, to exhibit \tv^ 
admirably me st^le, lAana<H', and matter of the' work are ad^t* 
ed to the capaeities of smaM ebdldren*, and how stri^t^ versf^ 
clous the author is in alt his 0latefments of what he saw anA 
heard. Let us take Up the iM l^er, Whic^b We iMjf liStmny 
suppotets 4ie ttMt MMir^te IM dMleefkM. 


his ^|»Uawaa the directions of Horace to the letter. Multit 
affpr.^t\inzidtaliMiracQevmikt'^ it appears to hav^ 

<^ ^li^^ ien jears agp, beiog dale^l in 1814| atid statiag 
[a(} ^^>|^a after iHi arriTal, a r^ort of peace cob vuised the 

»lfi f;Ujf into Mt<aciQ9»" On bk^ arrival in. Philadeiphii, 
^|ucfi he <»\\s '^the gsaat iotliw^is'of Penn -s Woodland|)' 
^^^igoif/ing brotberfy Ioyc,'' he ferthmth ^^ ascended the al- 
^Wf *» *^ ewnence of the city, one of the two shot-towers^ tb 
^f^ dowA upon »/« li amears not unlike a borixontal Brobding- 
mfgW bsiok'^laHH'' From this aniiftence he beheU the Pela- 
"i^rct ai|d the jJcbuykiU, ^^ and the elegant light broad-spaoned 
ai^htheowo over the latter by our towhanian Palipier, n^a//^ 
mfpts€abl^ senmfiQf^^ From this particiilar remark, h^ ff^ 
ceeds to the following general observations : '' Indeed^ th0 
houses are so thick, t^eve is no room for land*' V-^^ E^veicr 
y'mw ^ffff^^rfi^^^-^^'^ Still, it is a noUe city ; wealdiy, si^- 
ilantiaU <;9ttvemeMi«'^«'^' Tbe nationai imnt, or moai^ min^i 
is. in tbfs iuty«''--^^^ The waier-woriis, wbo««i bydfaate jsni^pif 
tljff^ cii^ with winteir, in^octed for tbre#. milfu? in ^q^bterranean 
eondwts, with their ponderons staam enginery^ are pioofe #f 
tl^ Resistless submission of rast mechani^fal power to human 
iffgf^mi^^^. TCbisl^st is, a inost pondtrom sentence, and 
g^s % %V)^urabU i4^ ofjtb^ author?? pi9W€^ of de^crip^iofi 
«]|yd. koowl^dgi^,*^ ^byflran^Gs^ hydrostati^y and 9^Mim «*- 
Sffotry. . '^ TbiB JO^Jaw^ i& daily crossed by rteam-boats-; 
^J t^^ni-^o^y^wbicb wheel along the water, propelled^by 
^s cp-.^ai^ ,JM0^,^4;ircular motion*^' The autiy)r nevt 

iivs our att^ntioa to. the Hosf^ital, juad says that '^ in the 
anatoinici^^eatret ov^r the Qircular. table,!* pendent a human 
skeleton; tbat the dead may instruct the living :'' then to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, wh^re he, introduces us to '' two large 
eajclv dpumatic painting by, West ; purchased in London by 
lli^ friend Fulton, for aboutfour hundred guineas^' — '*' a cartoon 
vrell done with tbe lingers' end» and the snuff of a cahdle,^' 
^d,'^^ among tbe busta, two of those proud) but perverted 
geniuses, Vokaire and RoossAau." 

This is all that Squire Singletoii se^fis to have found worthy 
q( notice in *^ Philadalphiay tbe great patroness of the fin!e 

; The Squire hereupon proceeds to deseant upon the iiarious 
tf^ls luid eeremenies of the Roiemi CathoKesy Quakers, ami 
^^s^ ^'and other Christiajn , sects*" We consider the jmi- 
IP^ ram^s made on these mailers too valuable to be %ht- 
passed bvePi and ea but tm ,ef ^ki^i^Hqwm eMwsMt^ ^ 
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tubmttto our renders the folldwing estrmetf "WittibHt 
'preliminary remark; i / . , , .^ 

1, Roman Cathbltcs. ' ' ' '■».'» 

" A Catholic Church is usually known by a metallic cross on ibe d^hey 
or a marble one wroug^ht into Ae front wall. The ceremonies, atflrst 
Yiew, are quite imposing, and somewhat ludicrauriy lolema.' Offtfaeh^k 
waU, behind Uie altar, is eoouDimlf a iopcrbimnituig, 9a ft dromi t^^ct 
Chrsit upon the cross, and in the distance a new of Jenisaleo) as j^.j^os 
darkened at the crud/idon,^ P. 1 1. 

*« In front of the painting-, along the altar, ^n!Adr6und^)fr^lpi(,iif69^pt 
burning, daring the services, rows of nu^n^centh Ml ioaaf tapers r nme 
a yoivi «HKi a J^erict, OMi M itoti< Of a 6afoafi» and UgfaM 
.FagffUl* >,.,,, ^f 

We miBt hero take the liberty of remaiiking, firstly ,. that 
^ra are no candles everplaced rouad the pulpit, of a Cat^ 
Kc churchy and, secondly, that these magoificeutly tall wax 
tapers, which never melt below, the ptrmcm^nt eruption of a 
yards^od a half, and whi^hare as stoat as a batf^on^ imA. lightipd 
by a man, consist of small cylinders, comppsed.of a jnat^i^al 
jcalied tin, and are vulgarly denominated tin lamps* 

<* The first duty of a CaMite, ^Off entering the church, is to bend a 
passing knee to the figure of Christ on the cross before mentioned ; aod 
then to hasten and dip jm.^Dff^p tips in the holjr^water, in the marble fonts 
near the doors, and to cross himself; that is, to touch the forehead,^ &c. 
*.* There is sometluhg rather pf easing in thk memorial of thi^ Selt^ourV 
'sufferings. After this the worshippers enter their pews, except the c{if|o- 
ioured ones^ who remain bowed down in the aisle, and dropping on their 
Isnees.^ P. 12. ^ 

*^ A short time ago, the Catholics lost a Bishop in tAh c%.^ P. 14. ~ ?- 
** We should remember that, for many hundred years, wfe' were jill 
Roman Catholics ; nor can I ever forget that the great author of i^ie 
admired Telemachus was a Roman Catholic.^ P. 15. ^ 

2. TAtf Quakers, 

** Their largest meeting«house is a plain, but oeat, and rety capacidis 
brick edifice, without any paint.^ P^ 15. i 

No brick house in Philadelphia is ever painted, T 

<< In public worship, the men with their bioad hats on, sit on one side, 
and the women on the oth'3r sid^ of the house ; not in pews, but upon lohg 
benches.^*— *' As a signal when the meeting is done, two elders, upon the 
\spper high seat^ shake hands.^ ^\ They have but little poetry, or romanqe, 
in their natures.^ ^«They labour to make no proselytes.^ P. 16. 

<' The Quakeis eoipbatieally, and to their unfading honour, hare erier 
been the foremost against slavery. Their phraseol<^y Is peculiar*" P. t7. 

<< They wear three inches more qf brim ^ beaver than is necessary.^ 
Page 18. ^ 

^ «« In general, theQuakers disapprove both of singing, dancii^, and paint- 
mg." P. 19. 

. Now, lye should really be infinitely obliged to Squire Sipjjjp- 
ton to inform us what all iimimtQ tto witf^ I^l^M^lftal ? 


I 


::AFievllapBf^h&hft8 ma^ sofflemiitak^s in his survej'of Phila- 
delphia, inasmuch as he appears, thus far, to-hayebeeo perch- 
•ed on the top of the shot-tower whieb put our author so much 
^^ jin mind of a Brobdignagian lime-kiln. The fact is, we sus*^ 
tVpected, frcrni the facility with which he saw so much from the 
4c>P"df 'the shot*tower, that he actually was a Brobdignagiaa 

• hiftftelf ;* dfttil we found'him, ill pagc^, "cxpatiatrng aldng 
' th6 'Sidewalks, near Chesnut and Fourth,'^ where he took the 
ur99iAad t^f a kiss, exchanged by two young ladies, for the ^^ snap«^ 
^^n^ of .€0m© varlet'a whip, ahd was startled by it." 

'^ If ddi* readers are not yet tired of the company of Arthur 
Singleton, Esquire, we honestly confess we are. No ofienCe to 

^^he fieuthdr, in whose favour we hare recommended am abridge- 
ment of these ** Letters from the South and West *" nor to our 

' readers, to whom it is perhaps superfluons to reeorinmfead the 
postponeDdent of a perusal of tJie Squire's tuctibhktioas uiitilthe 
aaid ablri^gement «hall be compiled, of which we j^rdmise t«L 

* give thetn due notice. > . : 


THE mSDICAL PROFESStOlT*'^ 

/ ' Sir Willram Temple, speaking of the Medical professioa^ 
'^'has si^d, ^* that' the study bf physic is not achieved in aqy emi- 
nent degree, without very great advancement in the sciences^ 
80 that, whatever the profession is, the professors have been 
** generally very niuch esteemed on that account, as well as of 
TOeir own art^ as the most learned men of their ages, and there- 
by shared with the two other professions in those advantages 
most commonly valued and most eagerly pursued; whereof 
the divines seem to have had the most honour — the lawyers 
the most money — and the physicians the most learning.^ 
Flattering to the medical profession, as this asserticm may seem^ 
it is not the less consonant with the experience of every en- 
lightened age and country, f n England, more especially, its 
tl'uth has been amply verified by the fact, that of the, numerous 
and valuable contributions to the Royal Society ofl^ndoa 
from its first institution down to the present period^ two-thirds 
have been made by physicians. 

As a corollary from this fact, it ibilows that from the extent 
of learning and talents possessed by the physicians of any given 

'^Aq Inangural Address, delivered beibre the Medical Society of the 
county of New- York, on the IStb day of Jidy^ 19114. By David ftondr, 
. Jif^ p. !*£» P. PiPBtidMt oCtb^Sseii^r. 


«4 ??k #4wM f»s(Mw (%» 

meat 19 Icnawle^gfi and l^tter^^ lYh^re igmnr^at pr^^i^^fW^ 
and (ii^ck9 are eaterUio^d with tiie bqaouyrf. ^iif ^oi^n^ 
scieac^, and to those. alone who, are, by ^ Fl^ar Mvc^t^ii^ 
prepared f^r tl\e discbarge qf tbe duties qtf tbv afdii^f^ . f i^^i 
feAsioa, it m9ij t)e justly inferred, n^ only th^^t the inteltecb»fi|i 
standard is not very exalted, but tbit tbere 9m^t be a g^f|%(| 
i^P^thj foir the intefests pf ^i§nce wd a sbaioefMl ^mn 
g^rd of life^ For proofs of ih\^ (act it is not n^c^ffiHf tV 
refer farther tb^ to the annuls of our own A^oun^y* J^^Hfi^i 
to the re^qlution, ^nd while tb^. mind of tb^ peqpl^ wap l^m^ 
nered aqd kept imdar sul^ection by tb^ cojpnii^l V9f^j^j>f.im 
Ipreign government^ tbe ra^edi^a^ profesii^ Wi|6. ip fi Invj^de 
degr^de^d condition, wholly iiOiff gulated by sukitikry kw^ md 
Qpeil tot th^ impo^itipns of m^ witbput edu^a^i^, t^lodtar at < 
riftae* lljfor was the s^tf? of tb^ prf>fes8ion.i99<?b tm^b^ti^t^, 
for soflu^ ^DpHQ after tb^ revolution. " Even aft^r «»r,jreyQli|ti(«i^- 
^' had beeh achieved,^' observes adistingpiabedwril^ri. ^HJJibOjep» ' 
<* citement occasioned by that great event seemed, for a ^n^^li^^ 
'* unfit the jnind for the calm pursaits of acie^ti^ andf {^Atoso^.^ 
'^ phical research. As was natural enou^ nen app^^nred miQi^) 
'' concerned about die public weal» and were more intf^ntf i^y^^ 
^« erecting and cwsoUd^tijig ^ ajsjteijti pX, rati9fl^ and^Jpdf^ 
'* pendent government, tban abqv(t cultivating. iiliej^rf^%tl 
** siSience. AlrAost all the |^ctiv§ tal^g^^t of iij^ c^m^J i^aSi 
« accordingly enlisted in the seryic^ .ofjth^ s^aie^ pr at ieglfa 
'^ embarked in that pro/IsssiQn which, p^^s^nt^d tiiempsi; dijFQQl^ 
^ road to political distinctioi^'^ JVtedi^i^e accQjiKHpgl^ i^n^Hlstlrt 
ed, and as yet a general gloom peifvaded toe prosp^p^^ ojT «ci^f^l 
in general. Then ^rps^ Rushv \ Epdqwed by jjature wiih «»& 
original and powerful mipd; .^ided^ byalLthe rQsourc^f# 9f #^ 
liberal and ample course pf inatr^i^tioja ; nur^d, yiritb^I in.1^^f•> 
cradleof liberty,— Rush disdaii\ed to submit to the traniinejs f^ 
a foreign yoke, in science np les^ than in politics ^ and boMIys 
erected, on the downfall ot antiquat^ed d9gms|s 8^ ab§ole^ : 
prejudices, anew systeqa of theory and practice^bf^d. on bvi! 
own observations^ and restyigfor its support on tbe iqi|ipiftftb]^.^ 
pillars of truth and e.$g.eri^ncea ^heppwero^ bis genius,, tbjp.) 
eliairms of his eloquence, and the pw^, st^'ength,^ l^id natii^^- 
simplicity pf {lis fttjle^ (slpyat'iftd tb^. school Dvr^^^hic^ Wt 
presided to a rank ffi^t imdU b^ve, .Qi:cHe4 tbe envy,, f^> 
the proudest professors of Europe : and they have cp^^j 
Bued to exert an ini|uenp(^ jq. i^ ^B^vpui; even to l^fi} Blll?% 
9ent day^ wbeaJbe ap«t wbish caUed tbena f(;|r^i^..r||M 
long since departed. Tbe eoampkh of J^uafe Waa wide^,M4 . 
deeply felt throughout tbe country. Emulous of tbe cba- 


t0^ VIkMidiaa PPtfeisunh ^S 

MH^^lMJidi Fhit«j^rpbia ftiteib^ nnde^ the aWjpic!ie» of tfaits 
^Hflrtfi^ti, New-York ^xertied fa^radf, established heftintVeN 
sKy, fltid, hf a liberal and magfianitnoud polity, ehcotifsgedt 
e^i^tj e1!6ii ti4ikh teieht have ft tendency to shed lustre on 
bi^iMtei^torej and ie^aU ber name in the ahnaU of sciente. 
itlier fettrtiofift have not as yet been crowned itith the bril- 
liant '^ficde^ to ^hieh her ambitiotl might have aspired, it ha^ 
M^Hkl^i t6 prodnee the toOBt iinportant and useful results 
9f a^k^ing in physitiMs a liTei;^ ^inbition tb exc^l, an4 
riMii^ thrill \!6 active exertix^ii^, it has elevatiid the' character 
cff^m pl^ftlsdiOfr tbtoughouf tile state, and piit id flight Hbb 
h%8^^f i^tendet^ aifd impostoi^, who, Hk^s \otiists in E^p^ 
afv»fe€'tilife dariened^ laiid fkt and wide. 
* AtaHierg th^ie benifiictal r iesillt^, the most important appeanir 
tOBa l<^ nave beeii tbe ittstituficn of stat^ and county meditdl 
abdetk^« Oyganfii?ed Wifth thei more hi^mtdiate vie^ tft fsap^ 
pmtkil^nfieLiA^tf^ tti^ bodiei hav^, when pYc>p^rfy Inaiillgdr, 
biistteibund'id be^feinost cffficiient instruAilshts by which M 
diffa^'b fa^ iot sci^tit^^ knA toexeitetbat etiiuratioh aitong 
ifi0hrid<fafe, '^ without whieb genius i4 txM and know7edg<^ 
lAM;^' Tbey ar^fikHris^ adinir^bly ad^ted to (^[uen ihos^ 
pMty j^atoasiis^, and tftl^y tb^^ heaitbcfrnings which (06 oftett 
iMi'thebappJftt^, a<M-fo1if^(be^^ orph>f^kidnaI hte- 

Ai^n, iHlteii inktlat^d aifd tftif^onfi^ted by a comnion atid |^^ 
rMtftnitjft ittter^i 'ff the M^lcal Sdtiety df this city has ti<4 
btlb^rto been pMdaelive of these desirable ^ects^ it Uaa^b^od 
otoftig, iHM^tk^a i^MKtaiditfe^t ittheretit ill fiie i»siitittloti iti^ir; 
irtl^to tt #aiitbf ttBiflt 0* *iVtti4 in the prbRs6i<)h ; fcut fo ifaex- 
peHence In th<s manageiiieitjt df the Society, and to consequcni 
apathy and careiessness <m the part of the members* Mimr 
pttmm^ too, admitted hy tbe^^^cial favour of la# to (he t^m 
of ^yiicilUi^, and etiic^tngH^e hbhours of the ptbfession witli^ 
clhC possessibg ai^y clauhs therel^o on the score of education^, 
aliilities, or 4^Tea a proper ^se of the dignity of the prolea- 
sMlif IttVe, Mrvettheiesi^ by a b6td and impudent audacity^ so 
/arbbtradefd themselv^sr updn pti>lic hoticd, ' and so j&renl- 
bVoftedfli^ (jrbfession in tneji* i^^btlils and intrigues, as to detef 
many inget^uous and worthy men of undoubted learning and 
a^ticvwledged alnfities, from eichanging thei#' peacefut olscu-^ 
rXy abd ifbcttt^ base, fo^ stefie^ of turbt^Iience and conimd* ' 
Wtt^^ To tbis nhhalp^y dtate of tilings there promises now t^ 
bif^'^ijspeiedy termination. Our physicians are awakened to a - 
8<tUM ^ttielr pl*Oper i»fere^fs, and^ bedh to perceive that the 
pM^dtEfth^ of pi-ivate interest, ' and t£e advancemeht of the 
ctolfc€t«r*h* dignity of thife pfofession, are not only not inr 
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eoiDpatihle, but one and the same. Exclusive tnonopolieay 
therefore, having for their object, not the improvement of the 
science, or the extension to the profession at large of a public 
benefit, but the selfish view of introducing a sin^e ihdividual, . 
or association of individuals, into an invidious or unmerited 
share of practice, the unsanctioned and shameful purchase 
and secret miDi8teri;Qg of patent medicines ; and, in short, all 
artifices which are intended to subserve the limited ambition 
of men without real capacity or learning, are now allowed, oa 
all hands, to be inconsistent with this dignified and liberal ob- 
ject.^ It is a lamentable fact, we know, that these resources of 
petty «iinds are too often successful — too often encouraged by . 
the woi:ld, even at the sacrifice of all that is truly elevated in ; 
science, "i^id noble and disinterested and humane in conduct* 
Kow, it is with the express view of bringing forth these prac-' 
tices to light, and exposing their followers to their proper level 
and merited contempt, that medical societies are (unless we 
very much mistake the motives of their founders) established 
and chartered by the state. And therefore it is that we are . 
happy to see no small share of activity and zeal excited in the 
members of the city Society to promote the interests of the 
profession, and exalt ats character to the elevated standard, 
which th^ resources abounding in an extensive and prosperous 
city, so markedly point out as the obj^t of its ambition. On 
this last subject, more especially, the. author of the address 
before us remarks: 

** We trnjoj nmneroiM and peculiar priTiieges fiom our loeal situatioB* 
We occupy tbe most envistble city in tlie Cnited States — a city distin- 
l^isbed for its hrge and rapidly increasiDg population- for the intelligence 
and enterprise of its inhabitants — its numerous literary and benevolent 
iiutitutioQS— its immediate and anceaiStBg intercourse with the most en*^ 
lightened parts of the world : add to these, its unnvaUed commercial 
advantages, more especially since the accession recently made to its re- 
sources by the great western canal. As members of one of the most 
learned faculties, these advantages impose upon us the duty to avail oar- 
■elTes of those blessings with which we are so higbiy favoured, and ef 
fendering them tribiUary to the best ist^nests of our profession, and ther^ 
of tbe conunuoity in which our lot is happily cast,'' 

*'It is expected, and justly too, that the physicians of the metropolis 
•honld be the most learned and able of tbe profession in any part of tbe 
state, for the reason that, ceeteris paribus, they enjoy more ample means 
€(f information, both theoretical iod practical, than are afforded in less 
ftiYoiired situations. Seeing, then, that they possess more than ordinary 
opportunities for observation and improvement, the inference is unavoida- 
lile, that from them more will be required, and is justly demanded." 

The first object to engage the attention of the Medical Soci- 
ety, must undoubtedly be the suppression of quackery. No-^ 
thing, in our opinion, so disgraces a community which pr|<^ 
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Malt titioners mi tJ^Qir ^preit ,re|{ie(}ie)s^ C\^r«s oMljs iodj^^ 
ie peiformted at twfyi, ^y; tUeflfi igftWTa^pt pmteflder^ J^^-^* 
moment of fearful alann, resort may be pardonable ev^^t^ 
th^ijr pf/ecamus . and %»<>blp 'irtMt^Q^- i^t iftativ^lin- 
rtbcted mirtd can.willit^g^y a^knK>wif4ge gi^tiidc^ tg,^ .a<#9t) 
nMrun) yeivter, wbp r^fu^es tp bj^Qofitai^nkipd ^ .tbe v€^rM 
time when'he openly professes to Jis^f^e^ it if^ bispi,^;^^!? J^q\ 

the laws. oltHf Majte;* tJipr0fore, l^e^et^^prf^fid if w* wftuld fliirge 
frora out Qu£:city Ibis fo)|l Motc^» The i)[^&te£ci^nt iq9^^ ^f 
remedying the evil is to form a i^mW^ of 9)i''tha pbyi^^^iana iq 
. ^^q city vbo are legjtljy enjtitlfid .tQ pir«citi?i^ p^diciae, s^nd to 
exclude from the list ail those who are not so duly ^u^ifiadi 
ftdd, if possible^ expose tbi^m to the p^^cialti^s of the k^yf* 

In order to regalat^ th^ mpre ^ffectualiy the prs^eticei o| 
physic, the J^edical Sqc.iiety \m framed a leode of ethkjg^ .vhicl> 
fcas, received the apprphatjoi) of fo/eigo .inri*iters, and i^ B^eur 
tioned in terms of great praise by Dr. Hosaclt:. Without ^nr 
Bering into the mehts of thi$ code;, it ^ay bis sufficieivt to at|ite, 
ihat, in the ppinion of not a few who have paid some a^tentioii 
to the subject, it is a very imperfect perforttiapce, s^b^ wq^ld 
have been far better supplied by a repu>iictiti<»n pf Dr. Pe.rci* 
faVs excellent treatise on the sswe subject* ^ 

After regulating the practiije of physip, the n^rt Q^je^t is 
to Imprdve the state of the profession itself. .This object 'w 
to he attained by a variety qf. means, fill of which we tbiok 
must concentre in the efforts made by the Bocijpty» In.cKcdfjr 
to promote these^ it 19 highly necessaiy tbat> all the i^mt and 
leajrnii^ in the city should b(? enlisted, and this cs^n OQly b^ 
d€M;ie by ail the physicians ip the city uniting tUemselyes .with 
the Society, and by # fMiiect^ai.al4^daQic<^ ,of the n^emher^ 
upon the Society, and a pr<Hnptiaiidi clVf^rful discharge of tb^ 
various, duties which they may he callcsd upoa tp j>^rroi'm. A 

lukewarm disposition must evidently give a death-blow tp al^ 
attempts at ameliorating the condition of the profession^ and 
ai> ungenerous indulgence in privfi^ animosities must be, if 
possible, still more detrimental. 

There are several distinct recommendations made in the ad- 
di^ss of the president of the Society, to the propriety and im- 
posing necessity of all which the Society l^as already lent its . 
sanction. The objects^ proposed in the discourse are, 

1st. That the meetings of the Society be held monthly, and 
(}^tc0npyDUi¥iiqitions in writing by tl^e ^mbers be exacted at * 
fiicl^ meeting, 

?dly. Th4tttie .SQW-ety.BHrcJwi^ prpper instruments, anA 
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employ eoaspetetit perBons to record the me t eoro kg t c nf phe*i 
Bomeaa which occur in our city, r^gulariy and statedly. Tfai^ 
expense, which will be hot triffing, to be defrayed by the So^ 
cie<7» 

3d)y» That a report of the preyailiag diseases for eaek 
fDOQih be prepared by speciai committees, appointed for the 
purpose, mA that these be laid before the Society, and piib«« 
Kshed in thdr tramactions* 

4thly. As a concomitant object with the last, thattbe causes 
and nature of epidemic diseases be made the subject of es^ 
pecial and close investigation. * ' 

5thly. That an additional number of lecturers be elected bf « 
tiie Society. 

6thly» That a library, commensurate with the means of tha 
Society, be instituted for the benefit of the members* Pri-. ^ 
vate donations are of course solicited, and the president prOf> 
mises not to be backward in manifesting his feelings to promote 
this great object* 

The last we shall notice is, the duty whkhithe Society haw ^ j 

imposed upon a special committee of preparing bio^aphicdl * \ 

notices of such of the departed brethren as have by their ta- f 

lents, leamii^, and usefulness illustrated their i\^jnes^ and add« 
ed to the honour and character of the profession in this city» 

From the active and enterprising spirit of the gentlemen 
who compose this committee, we promise to ourselves an un» 
ambitious but efiective display of the departed medical worth 
of tlie city of New- York. 

In relation to the address itself, we have only room to say, 
that it is a spirited, business-like discourse, evidently compo^' 
sed in haste, and consequently without any reference to beauty 
of style or accuracy of diction. The president is entitled to 
the hearty thanks of his brethren, and of the communis at 
large, jfor his never failii^ devotion to the cause of bis pro* 
fesston. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE HENRV SLENDER.^ 

« Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life^ but a walking shadow.^ 

It has long been a Custom,, and it is one tiiat accords weH 
with the kindlier feelings of our nature^ on the decease e^ atf 
individual remarkable for worth or talent, or wbo htfs occupied 


a hishistaBtkni inlife^iii additkitii t6 tbe vtfual exfrernHfim-^t 
pm^ to «ai)iaIm>bM memorj in a wrktcht i!^ecofil, <Nr to <emc# 
9ttr sorrow fay a few flowers of fsmigreal rbetbric. When tbe 
great and the mighty depart this life, and are great and mighty 
ilobioger, their deeib are trumpeted lartb by the $weJHng 
breath of adulation ; the panegyrist strives to etermze tbfeir 
aaeniaryJby hia-eaiogy ; nations muAxmeibe'hibte vestiMnts of 
wo, and tbfeir names are blazoned high on die eternal sciM>U'df 
kiistoffy... The muffled ditttin, the snoarnfiit measure^ the > ce- 
v^iisad fii«*anns, and ciape-cbd bann^ atftemd the soldier <t<> 
bis grave ; and the deep^-toned volley proclaims the coomiit* 
»ent of '^. dust toidudt*'' The memoiy of the statesman, the 
philosopher, and the orator, is celebrated by their respective 
assodates*; andliie poet livesagjainia the tewter strain of the 
sondving haul. . £v«a the hanblest and the most lowly ire^ 
emve some sligUr,jte0timo»ialflHMBathe lowly and the humUe 
who eemaiti bebmd,. » ( . ;• , » -, 

In a deficiency of all those tender ties, which bind man to 
his broker, aad^wfitbdut which Ufedtself were a glooimy void, 
Ae : subject of the present ohitnary «:0tiee was singularly un^ 
fortunate. Left ^aa orphan at an early age, be knew not a 
fiyther's oare, and tv bam a mod»r^s -Jottdoesa and a^motbet's 
love were t^iiigS'Of nought. 

. With but small pbysieaL. ad vantages, .and' still leteof intel- 
lectual endowment ; with anedueraioa ^ly neglected ; with 
lew kind friends taiadvise or assist, and ever regarded with an 
evil eye by his competitors in. the vari<luf' walks of life he 
ti'od. Slender, with the prim^iple of independence strongly 
implanted ! in. hi& bosom, made bis way through this bustling 
world .; ai^ by patient persevm^nce and iiidefetigable indus-. 
try, acquired for himself notoriety and :a name^ if not riches 
and a looal bitbitalion* - 

Henry, or^ as he.waa move familiarly called, Harry Sl^ider/ 
first saw the light at a beautiful little village in the Highlands, 
some time during the revolutionary stru^le. The precise time 
of his birth is not yet asceitained ; nor have I been able to coU 
lect any certain accounts of his early years. It appears that 
he was always a shy and lonely youth, shunning the usual sports 
and games of his companions, and, as a sympathizing stage- 
driver informed me, might be seen from morning till night, 
sitting by the side of a Ii4t|e creek near the road, sucking his 
thumbs, and eating raif shrimps. His. appearance, (said the 
iender-hcaiJted'flo^r of quadrupeda) forcibly reminded him 
^ the.pitifullconditian ol Jonah in the. whale's belly, ^' with- 
aate» aty fivear oa«db^'' although I n^er could exactly discp- 
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W^^VMlDgjr tfiAeir HMllialimfl. :Itii. s ipuMmii %bfeh I 
tear^e to casaigts and pb7nok)giit8lo(d»teniihiev#lifer^ 
the IhnAgi upon then iaMtUdeer had-anjr agoncj in pflodocing 
Ihirtiipftte add sbainy :habitof'badjrfi>r>wbi6faMr.fiw«Ui8l»r6» 
tDftfkakte. Fbff nijr «ewD pait^ 1. am inclined k> tbe opimiif 4hat 
it had. • 

At whet jH^riod -he itiigrmted te «Ne!v- York is-uneeHbkv'e* i^ 
iho his' in#de of life and occbfttliDn on lusi arri vaK . liji ac^ 
quaintance with 'hitticommtikted about dnete^ain^^fiitbe 
pve^Dt cenlurjv he oooopfihgithe lower ktory,- ttmt^; ibmtei^ 
hr, of a bouse in the neigbbourboodinnrfaicb J Tisided* iteryv 
dt this- time, appeared in ttvo'ofaaracter otfan^artiatythatiai te 
4ny, a- painler of bliadd^window ahatteis,. hencoopiS) wheel 
l^f<row9$ and other ^rtitleB.'thatTeqoired 'but lilllle detteacj o£ 
tdtychf/ or refinemeAt of taltev ia 4be execulidb. . lOiir artist- al-. 
Waj^- wofk^d ^^soh'^'JoveTf^tdb^V :whi0h: Mtkn^^^ontintfae 
street, and the cellar door was his easeL ■ iAke iSiat ioahdm 
Rey6<o4ds he delighted in Amphoitjr^ his onfy colour, was a 
bright grasB greeny of fihich he used ta be «o profbae, thai, ia 
a little time, adt ^only Um pwemeot^ but ahio tbe htmea^and 
fencei of his Mighbmrs assumed a vdrdaoAiiaev quite :heauti«- 
ftiUo behdldi Whathet- Baafiy wodd everbavie . altaitifcd tfke 
rank of member of tbe Academy of.Fine>iAlfta^ tsiftoUefnati*: 
ca^« A sudden • btdp >wa«)p«lt•toltts>caH^eea^b3r aivioldatiftt of 
ibte paiater'a colic, ^oocasionedhj the fumes of the lead iwhia 
paint. I shall * never foi^ the raefol cduoteakacey the hor* 
fiMe contortions' of bedjr, rand .the awAil (heHowiaga of poor 
Hartry •611 ttfis occasion*^ iHe tedovm^d, firoait the eolic^ibui he 
had litemlljr get hia helljr<-foU 6( /paintiag. 80^ <diiiltite^ vnp Ma 
.shop, and kaviag his pots and trahes /or the neat) kahid •fiire*^ 
well to the palette a»d imall stick. 

Harry now became a guardian of the li9f» lbiid«fi^N>perty ifi 
hts fellow cttKieos, or,' in ^herMiroirdsy a w«tchaiAiii' Though 
by no means a powerful inan^ his watchkidileisft and' intrepidity 
sapplied the place of physical -force, and he 'Soeci becanle*no- 
ted as one of the mest actv^e and courageous, and least sora* 
nolent, ^rfliiesenoctomal AfttieliMaries* But it was our hero's 
fate never to exercise one vo^aitioni leiig% One darkitight, 
some wicked wights of the Tom and Jerry school, who were 
out on a iark, set upon our poor Charlie, sorprtsed him^ ama- 
wares, took from him bis ^tluby Imd, after treating him WiHi 
great rudeness, left bim'>ihut4ip in a stage coach, into which 
they had decoyed him. Hia pride-coiiid not hrodh this Injury ;- 
%o, the fiett morning, he repaired to the Gity Haill^ imd, 'witfa 
tears in his eyes, re^pned hift 4fiee ttJid bade«dfeu«l«i 4»& evte^ 
of public life. 


dUp teacd^ iiit^ cbasaGter of sailor* . Witi» the eoncanrdtic«s^ 
<i£m>iiie kind firtemte^to whom HsLtty hzd -xmm become s^ne^ 
i^htt'of mbunten^ and wkor-^tted'hiih :oiit^ivith the espectstiott- 
4£imffnv iHore Beekigiliis foce^ be^emWriced for Gibraltair*^ 
Those only who have been at sea, can fully appreciate ther 
mi^tedi mit and vai^evy ef : jcteoien.* tiarvy '« stmpticity of 
m^UKieiid^ onaaapeding aaitare, ^nd uoeiotith appeatanee, af*- 
IMyda^fiwebiitt for the coatse raillery a^practiealjdkesbl 
HmmwmA of Neptikne. Besides sewiug> him up in a fihe€p^#> 
okib, and tarringatrd Jeath«rsBg him^ when ttpsey, under pb^'- 
tanse'tfaattiiey weare (trassibg tke>Jinie^ tbecefemMiy of Nep*-' 
tcm^ visit wtas .gone through, andtfae process of shaving wds 
{GBM>htt6d'U:pion otlr neophyte ott the' ooeatii, m a veyy s^^^ercf^ 
and* bavb^oasinaDiierk > - I 

* it wasdiMng'his nsflidenevalGibtsdtar, that Hanyacqulred^ 
ihat vfeUl'and eidp^ienee, kiikei tiie»t<ii«nt of yeilow feviet^- 
which reiidet%d hi8..seH«ceff//souseAlIin oar xity djdrifag'&l^' 
hMftvi«it8ti«ii& of di862!»e,'and whscfo, had >he lived/ woiiWno 
dealAt&ave enliftied him to<tbe Urtk of Health OtiBcer,or Re^. 
sidetit Pfayaiciati at 'Afe ieasti •' -. , ; . , >. 

^'dBlenderdid- not s^ijcmraidoDgiii Spaili,flicit, to ihe great lMr^> 
imie^aqd-imorMoitiohiof his.fmelid^ Ireturmed to New^'Yofk* 
Mftmribrnwifld and b«Nly^ ^tetflaiuerodd'^^'twd and tiik<-p«tiee^ tiM* 
ifo>iii«f^lt&d. On'thb woytxge, beiides pkking iip^ aR Hhe^ 
fltinrtlge miAss' and curhmi^ oxprehion^ of tbe^ «ieamaft, Harr^^ 
tfnArttmiGileJy foi'mad^a: string lattacfai^ to the bottle, #hith' 
dontinwed to gtott ^lOBr^him through after life, aad^ be^de^ 
shortenhig his days, tended in agreatmeaviire to W^akto the' 
edCetiHn ^i«t aifecAida, wMbm^ieh bis friends Iwd b^lfom r^ard- 
ed him. ' - » * : 

The ^ftlt woler did nut agree with our most i>ucoli€a)jttv^«' 
nai. ite'iiadikiw bectoie faeai^tily sick of a siea Hfe, and <rfieii 
i(i^de^y*ielid>he'fli^*f€ir tbe graen sfields, the iti^ed mottn^- 
tains, and tangled glades of his native Highlands;. • 

But a gleam of good fi»tufte now seemed to irradiate the 
darkened horizon ofour^waiidoter* An>old 'Iftdy, te whom 
il&rry had somehow or other endeared himself, by his fascia 
nating mariners', departed this life, and, amongst other bequests^ 
left him thb- fee simple of a small farm in the western part 
off the state. Harry immediately betook himself on the wii^ 
of the morning, that is, as fast as the steam-boat and post coach 
c'l^tild carry hifm, to his new home ; and fondly hoped, in the^ 
retirement of rursil life,' to spend the remainder of his daya in 
fteaee and quietness* The farm was, indeed, rather a wild coit*' 
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cerHf eDCuiiibered with rocks and stumpdin alraddiaeie. Bat 
oothiag could dauat our indefatigable youth. He nose eadj audi 
wprked hard all day. The trees of the forest were felled *, stoae^ 
feQce3 were raised ; a log bouse erected ; aud sooa the desert, 
like a coy maiden who is only to be won by long and constant 
wooing, smiled and bloomed around him. 

For a time every thing weat on swianningly: with our back^ 
woodsman. From ploughing the deep, he sooa grew accuse 
tomed to turning a furrow ; and became as expert at wielding^ 
a. flail or a scythe, as he had before been at handUng aoiarliiig-. 
spike. He also became much skilled in . the art of fattenihg- 
eattle, the secret of which he had learnt abroad ; and, thougb 
be could not add an ounce of fat to his own ribs, actually- 
raised a small hog to such a degree of obesity, that it took the 
premium of a gilded cup, in the shape of an acorn, at a cattle, 
show in the neighbourhood. Harry received much praise on 
this occasion ; and, although an envious old grazier tried to 
make the people believe that it was only the contrast of Mr. 
Siender's spare figure, alongside the hog, that made it ap- 
pear so fat, be was unaniinously voted the prize by the judges. 

Well would it have been, if our agriculturist could always 
have brought his pigs. to. as fine a mariiiet. But he was tfae 
fpot-ball pf Fortune, and destined never to jsemain long in tibe. 
same place, or move long in the same sphere. The. star of his^. 
nativity was a comet, and his wild and wayward iate dooined 
him to continual change and aberration. The causes whidi 
produced his vicissitudes. in .life may appear slight and trivial;- 
yet causes, ^ipparently as trifling, have shaken thrones znd 
changed the destinies of empires. 

The reader has already seen, how an affection of the stomach . 

I prevented our heroes eminence as an artist. He has now to. 
earn how an ^Section of the heart put a sudden stop to his 
agricultural pursuits. Yes, it was love ! Love, againal whose 
arrows no heart, however guarded, no mortal £ra^, however 
meager, is proof. 

" Love, who erects his throne, 
And builds his temple, e'en on akin an^ boae.** 

That wicked urchin, Dan Cupid, who is continually perplex-, 
ing and harassing poor mortals by his sportive pranks, bent 
his bow, and transfixed the heart' of our tender youth with one 
of his keenest darts. And a woman, that lost Mark Anthony 
the world, lost for Harry Slender his farm, his log-house^ his 
little hog, and well nigh his five blessed wits. 

About a mile from the habitation of our hero, dwelt the rich 
JM^nbeer Van BummeL Heaven had blessed him with an^ 
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<Mily daughter ; ^nd, if ever the Dutch Venus appeared upoo 
€arth in mortal guise, it was in the person of the fair Jemima. 
Eyes, bright as the orient glances of mom ; cheeks of the rose^i 
deeped hues; lips vermeil-tinctured — a form, rich and luxuriant 
-i-bot hold, vain pen : thoh canst no more describe the beauties 
of Jemima Van Bummel, than could poor Harrj, bad he tried 
to da^b her likeness with his solitary green colour. She was, 
as Mr.' Wordsworth says somewhere, " a phantom of delight.;'* 
but a fat phantom was she. Par and wide rang the country 
with the praises of the fair one, and many a vow was made, 
afid many a sigh breathed, at the shrine of her beauty. Amiong 
the herd of stricken deer, that were pierced by her charms, 
was our hero. It was not in the power of flesh and blood to 
r^ist the earnest, inquisitive, half bashful glance that Jemima 
threw upon Harry one morning as bechanced to meet her 
near her father's. It was like the electric shock, and our 
Cymon stood gaping after this beau ideal of fat and faimesSi 
in mute amazement. — Like poor Taaso, bis doom was fixed. 

'' BecaoM to look and not desire to marry 
Was more or less than mortal, or than Harry.^ 

But alas ! for Master Slender ; the " sweet Ann Page" who 
had thus, crossed his Tision, proved as flinty and obdurate as 
did she of yore. Riches or beauty, singly, will make a woman 
proud and disdainful enough in all conscience ; but conjoined 
— Lucifer himself is not more haughty. Not content with 
simply refusing his awkward, but well-meant, attention, the cru- 
€l fair one even went so far as to turn the person of her sigh- 
ing suitor into ridicule ; comparing him to a spawned shad, a 
starved mudpoke, a bean pole with a shirt on it, and other 
similies, with which young ladies of exuberant fancy delight to 
load poor lovers, that are so unfortunate as not to find favour in 
their eyes. 

The efiect this cruel treatment had upon the spirits of our 
rejected youth, was astonishing., He was so spare already, 
that to pine away was next to an impossibility. But grief was 
preying upon his vitals. He grew listless, nielancholy and 
aweary of the sun ; and would lay for hours and days together^ 
under the shade of some lonely willow, chewii^ a quid of .to- 
bacco, and indulging his sad rejSections. Sonotetimes he wotiid 
walk in a rueful manner, up and down the side of the horse 
pond, looking as if he was going to walk into it and drown 
himself, every moment. But most freqnently would he walk 
into the ale-house of the.nei^bouriiig.village, and, for a wbile^ 
drown his sorrow in potent libationa to Bacchus. 


/ 


. As might be ^w^Mk H^ <»^ ^^^ 1»flFW» »^q^ 
.WiMr<w^e<M.anA l^f^^rs aveffpr^^d his once t^r^^ii^ ga^derv 
Tbongb the bear^R9 smijecl, wd/in th^^r ae^sop, th« geatlp 
mns descended, his fields yielded do cfofis, becau^ po sef^ 
liad been $owq» Every thing fioou wei^t to rack and q^og^r^ 
^. feqcep were broken down ; his implef^ents g^f busi^aQdf;^ 
stolen ; the barn was burnt bj Harry's smoking a sjBg^u^ Q^p 
n^gbt in the bay-loft, in a fit of abstraction, softer coning froi^ 
tbe tavern ; and hi^ hogp., froip want of feeding, grewalm^t $p 
l^a^ as their master. This state o( thiq^ coi^Id ni^t Ipt* 
Ruin soQD came upon him, like a roaring lion, and 4^f^ .afi^ 
sh^nifs, with their ^. fa'^s* and e^. sah. soojd stripped p$(^ 
jtf arry of bi^ bouse and farm, his cattle, his golden ^corp, apfl 
JUs titti^ hog ; and left him once more little better than a^ ptMr 
•paft upon uk/t face of creation. 

^ About this time, the fair object of his affections, and; e^usp 
of hvs ruin, married a fat gentleman ip the neigbboi^rbj90i^ 
Si^ndert oP hearing ithis, seemed to awake from tb^ dre^w j^^ 
which he had so long been entranced, and rage and scorn took 
the place of love in his bosom. But rural objects, a$9ociated 
as they were with his distressed, had tost theircharms for our 
anfertunate yoiith. So, with a heart swelling with himest pride 
imd indignation, he packed up his djwds, put his best fioot fomr 
moQt, aodf. one sultry morning, just a» St. Paul's clock sisiick 
twielve, >was seen, with bis bundle on bis back, siowly pacing 
down Broadway < with the air of a Spanish Hida%9« 

And now, behold our youtii ooce more in the melnopolis of 
the great state, the market for merit, and the home of geniua^ 
sphere talent of every kind always has fall scope for its eihir 
bition, where quackery is always sure o( being deteoted^ add 
where honest industiy never fails of meeting its reward* 
. But no man can ^ow rich, by sitting with his. hands in his 
breeches' pockets ; and even modest merit must make some 
exertion, before it can be brought foitb irom its lurking place, 
and duly appreciated. Harry found that the streets were jiet 
paved with gold, or the houses tiled with pafieakes, find that 
something mustbe done, to prevent the disagreeable necessity of 
ptarvalion. So, having procused^ by some means or other, an 
old wheelbarrow, he< bcK^ame a vehicular transporter of bag^ 
gage, or, in other wtords, a porter ; an occupation which^ wi<Hl 
few intermissions, he'C<»»tinued until his death. As Harry 
wore the badge of his. pnofession, Bn«l bad been regularly li- 
censed to fetdi and ci^n^, nothing so miich exdtedhus indigaa* 
tion.as.to see interldpers ia-tbe bosifieds. It wais in a pfaise^ 
worthy assertiiui . oi>\& prerogative, as he was «ndeavofiriag' to 
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take ftway a bftnd-^box frf>tii a ragged unlicensed negro, that h^ 
received a severe wound on the pale with a broad-axe, the 
scar of which he bore to hb grave* Harry's head wa$ dressed | 
by a 8ui^eon> and soon got well ; and be had the pleasure of 
seeing the officious blackamoor put into the penitentiarj for 
his pains* Another time, our sturdy porter, who disdained to 
give place with his carriage to any otlier vehicle^ had bis leg 
run over by a drunken catiman. Fortunately, however^ bis 
limb being none of the stoutest, got between two paving stones, 
and no bones were broken* 

. Harry had always a martial turn, and was very fond of ex- 
hibiting his person in the military costume; and bad war broken 
out again, and his services been required, would no doubt 
have turned colonel or major at the least, and have borne his 
honours a» well, and acquired ds much renown, as any of the 
suddenly made oiiicers of the present day. It was In his mili^ 
tary dress, one summer's afternoon, that Harry regaled the 
spectators on the Battery, with an. aquatic exhibition, on one 
of Mr« Jackson^s pat^t mattresses; on which occasion 
our versatile youth, in paddling, skulling and 6plas4iing about in 
the water^ completely bore away the palm from tl»e Esquimaux 
Indian, who had eKbibited a few days previously in his 
<^noe* Harry, however, had well nigh paid dear for his re- 
nown; for, losing his equiUbrfum« bis head popped under the 
surface, and be had like to have undergone the pains of sub- 
mersion* Mention was. madq of this fact in the ^^ewspapers; 
and our hero, who, from bis residence in Spain, and long expo* 
9tire to wind and weather, bad acquired rather a swarthy hue, 
was designated as '' a colourcdgentlt man in regimentals," 

But the time was fast approaching when Harry's career of 
Qsefutness and ornament, like other fl^uadane phenomena, was 
to be brought to a close. In the summer of 1822, the yellow 
fever broke out in New- York. Slender was for;emost in at- 
tendance upon the sick ; and, a» I am credibly informed, held 
the basin for the first man with the black vomit. Performing, 
alternately, the parts of physician, nurse, watchman and de- 
puty health ot&cer, he remair^ed in the city all the season ; 
faithfully filling each office, ^nd rendering, with alacrity, to the 
sick, all those little services jind attentions'^which none knew 
better how to perform than he. 

Hariy escaped the fever; but whether the poison, to which he 
liad salong been exposed, still lurked in his system, or whether 
the large draughts of brandy wbkh he took to counteract its 
effects, (and of which, to use his own words, he had drank 
enough to swim in) had given a shock to bis constitution, I 
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cannot tell ; but, strange as it may appear, he was seized one 
morning with a violent fit of apoplexj. The best medical ad- 
Tice was immediately procumd, and Harry was Med, cupped 
on the temples, blistered on the back of the neck, and had si- 
napisms applied to his feet; besides other extreme unctions of 
medicine and surgery. By this vigorous treatment he re- 
covered from the apoplexy, and, for a few weeks, seemed doing 
welh But, alas I bow fallacious are the anticipations of futuri- 
ty! He was seized with an erysipelas of his left leg, which 
in spite of jest cataplasms, spirituous lotions, and farinaceous 
applications, progressing rapidly, soon reached his abdomen ; 
and, to use the words of the surgeon, who made the post-mor- 
tem examination, produced sad work among the viscera therein 
contained. Thus perished, at the tender age of 48, Harry 
Slender, a person of whom it may with truth be affirmed, we 
shall never look upon his like again. 1 shall conclude with the 
words of the eloquent porter, who delivered his eulogy in the 
back room of Mr. Patten^s porter bouse. 

'^ Time, with his cruel scythe, has cut down oee of the 
sweetest flowerets that ever blossomed on this terrestrial 
sphere. Death has wheeled off on his barrow the most pre- 
cious load that ever freighted Charon's steam-boat. The 
grave has closed with its gaping jaws over one of the pr^tiest 
anatomies that ever walked abroad in the frail vestiiients of 
mortality. Fare thee well, Harry I — for thou wast the kfndest 
soul that ever poted a gin cock-tail ; thou wast the truest soul 
that ever spat upon six-pence for good luck ; and thou wast the 
worthiest soul that ever stietched shanks behind a wheel- 
barrow." 

The following beautiful and tender lines were written short- 
ly after his death by a young poet of this city, who is also dead. 

^Dd thou art dead I as thin and spare 

As mortal form could be ; 
And frame so lean, and bones so hAfe 

We never more shaH see. ^ 

Though finished are thine earthly days, 
And o'er thy tomb the cow may graze 

In rude simplicity — 
SliH busy memory lingfers' yet, ' 
Thy well-lo?ed face she can't forget. 

I will not ask where thou liest low. 

Because I know full well— r 
I saw thee to the churchyard go, 

I heard thy funeral knell. 
They brought thee ia thine own whe^bamm;, 
And laid thee in thy grave so narrow, 

Without a stone to tell 
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Thy name, thy birth place, or thy 8tation» 
Thy virtues, or thy occupation. 

I will not ask of what thon died, i 

Of dropsy or of fever : 
Whether thy leg was mortified, ^ I 

Or out of place thy liver. , 

It was enough for me to know. 
That thou hast gone where aU oiu»t go, 

Must go, alas I fevever-— 
The when — ^the how — the why, or wherefore, 
I never kuew, nor do I care for. 

And life% i^rt day of joy and sorrow, 
^ . Shall never more be thine, 

Its stormy nights, its clou4y morroW) . 

Its darkness or sunshine — 
But yet thy name abroad shall ring. 
And far and wide shall poet^s sing 

Thy praise in strains divine ; 
And matrons old, and maidens tender^ 
liong sigh for thee, young Harry Slender. 
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Wl&n €|l2|B8iE* 

Wild^eese ! wild geese ! I love you well, 
For of the festive board ye tell : 
Of gravies rich, and sauces savoury, 
And tables set out in all their bravery. * 
Of soup, of turtle, and dumplings of doughy 
Scenes where the starved soul longs to go ! 

When from the kitcHfen ye are brought up, ' 
How shines each knife, and sparkles each cup* 
And oh ! what a world of hui^fry iaoes, 
Bursts then upon you with odd g^maces ! 
The table-cloth white, and the china dishesy 
Loaded with fowls, and flesh, and fishes. 

But alas ! removed from the landlerd's plate. 

How certain and sudden is your fate ! 

When you're all cut up, your beauty is gone> 

And*nothing is left but gristle and bone. 

So honest people cant live in peace. 

But are pickM like you, wild geene I wild geese I 
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Hush those strains-— th^ wake to anguish 

Many a breast at peace before ; 
They speak of eyes whose glances laDgnijtli 

O'er «»ft bope9 they own iio more. 


Their fyatiof tUn^p is«iri7M« tale, 

UnknowD but to ibe sunererHi heart ; 
Whose Qwisteiied eyes and forehead pale. 

Proclaim Life, Love and all must part^ 

They rouse the soul with martiaj strain 

Whose thoughts hare long been weaned from C^lofj^ 
Th|^ breathe the warrior^ pride and pain 

.When weltering on his mantle gory. 

They whisper love too oft deceiving, 

Bom to gladden by deceit 
Bach wo with transient hope relievfi^ ; 

Then fading like these sounds so sweet« 
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Here death has sent liis prey» 

The turf-wrapt mound below. 
And marked the path, in his hour of wrad»> 

With records oi earthly wo. 

His grasp has chilled the blood. 

Has seared breath's rosy glow, 
Has dashed the schemes of Hope^s gay dreams^ 

And laid the pr^ud tVB9Jrt Iqw* 

But now tbeyVe allifct mat* 

How hushM the pause they^e^ ! 

They^re suok to* low for jojp Qr-W€^ 
To break tkeu- pulseless slMft^ 


Life^checqj«ea^«?#iie js4}losQd». ^ . 

Its toils and cares ^re a'en. 
They rest in the sleep Wiib|i^fa» a^d 4oejp* 

An^ they ^11 -return o« more* G. 


THE FlSHEBMAli's miTUBN. 

, * * 

The 8ummer*moon rode clear. 
For the clouds had roUM away : 

And mildly bright — ^by her own'pnre %ht^ 
She travellM her nightly way. 

She tipp'd the leaves with light 

As they calmly lay .at rest. 
And she threw bier smiie, on the Imfii^ isle>' 

Where the sea-bird builds her nest. 

The stream lay smodth and still. 
For the bxeestt tnd died away. 
And calm and slwr was Ihe til^li-tideV §mt 

As it drifted down the bay. 


Tben the Fisbcflrliore in ^t^ 

His b»rqiie flew fast to laad, 
For he plied his oar, as he neere^ thetfaoAi^ 

Till he -gaiiied the w«lcofne strand. 

Success had crowned his toil, ' 
He was safe from the wild wavers foam. 

And his heart was li^ht, his hbpet>ere bingll 
As the mooB beams round Ihs home. 

Then the Toice of joy was heard 

From his cotta^ on the steep, 
And the happy song of the anxious throng. 

As ihey hailed lilm from the deep. 

It rose in thanks to Heaven, 
Twas raised for Heaven to hear. 

Sweet as the strain o'er Bethlehem's plain^ 
For it rose from hearts sine., re. 

It rose— ——it paused — -it fell — 
*Twas done ; the strain was o'er, 

And all was still, on their lonely hill, 
As the waters on their shore. G} 


< TBE fiAN<iir&^ Mali,.- 

Midnight waned in the ebon sky, ' 

And the deep-Uoe va«k of beavea wm stilly 
Save the warning voice of the angel's cry. 

As he watched the fiends &a Zioa biU* 
His warder note, in the depths of night. 

Is heard alone }»y the mkistrel's ear, 
(For the high staivbeaiB., a« it gilds the sights ' 

Has a voice that i^mcy^ heart may hear ;} 
And the sleeping earth in sileoiee lay,» 

Dreaming of love or hate or wo» 
And the lulling lapse of a streamlet's play 

Rose faint and far in the moonlight gl6w> " 
And I wandered on in reverie lost> | 

Till the brutal roar of a revel rout 
The circling current of fancy crossed, 

And made the wakM sense gaze about ; 
When the flaring lights of the banquet half, 

And the noisy rush of revelry, 
And the mnmmery mask> and sparkling ball, ^ 

Burst on my ear, and heart, and eye. 
And I stood and mused of the forms that theHa 

Displayed their charms to the losel's view. 
And the visored smile that masked despair. 

And Ihe se€»rj9if«l k^ugh thai ne'er was tnxe^ 
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The silent pain of a dazzling' breast, 

the feverish throb of a jewelled brow, 
The painful wish to seem roost blest 

When sighing^ with estcess of wo ;— 
And the sig^ht did chill my aching eye 
M I mused of that gaudy misery. 


The joys that live in a faithful heart, 

Devoted to heaven and changeless love, 
W<ete all unknown in that crowded mart, 

Wber6 fleasure^ votanes torture prove— 
The pajied pursuit of joyless show, 

Tlie gay resort of gloomy souls, 
Whei'e truth would count the pulse of wo ; 

Tliough truth her banners ne'er unrolls 
In such a masquerade of guile. 
If ejach dared look benea& a smile* 

The glare waxed dim as I gazed alooey 
And the fairy forms I saw were gone ; 
And the rushing sound of mirth and glee 
Retired like the waves of a stormy sea. 
What pillows of fear will the revellers press ? 
Wh^t dreams be tbeir's of happiness ? 
When those gemmed robes are laid aside. 
Where will their mirth be, pomp and pride? 
The beds that ye press, I envy not, 
Kor youE heartlesa joys and painfid lot* 

I entered at mom— ^nd it came full soon 

To the banquet hall and the proud saloon ; 

And many a vestige of revelry there 

Told of past pleasure— but where, oh, where, 

Weie the forms, and the shadows, so Bright and gay ? 

Hide it from earth both love and lay ! 

The vacant chair, and the goblet broken, 

And scattered viands, were many a token 

Of what had been— and my lonely eye 

WaiKlered over all, as a saddened sigh 

Stole from my heart, at the mournful view "" 

Of the wreck of those joys that man thinks true. 

Jfeuj'York, August 5, 1824. 


Tales of a JVaveller. Part 1. By Geoffry Crayon^ Gent. 
Philadelphia* H. C. Carey & I. Lea. pp. 165. 

Before entering upon the laborious task which he has under- 
taken, of superintending a compilation of the British Classics, 
Mr. Irving has thrown off, for the amusement of the reading 
public, which, in this country, comprises two-thirds of the 
adult population, another series of tales, which will be perused 
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by all ages, sexes and conditions, until English literature 
becomes a dead letter. The ' Tales of a Traveller' are to be 
published in four parts* The first has already b^en read by 
every body — for, who does not read the writingsof Washington 
Irving? Unqualified amusement and delight are always pro- 
duced by his lucubrations. Comment and criticism are super-* 
fluous ; and, to extract from them would be, not obly supere- 
rogatory, but ridiculous, as it would be supposing either that 
the public had not read the production, or, having read it, 
wanted the common perception of the arch, the humqurous, the 
pathetic and the beautiful. In painting the lighter and livelier 
emotions of the mind, in every day life, ourauthor.is unrivalled 
at the present day, (if we except the Waverly novels ;) and if, 
in describing the more powerful operations of the stronger 
passions, he never reaches the sublime or the terrific, he is 
always natural ; and can appeal with equal facility and success 
to the mirthful or tearful sensibilities of mankind. 

In the preface to the first part he has made a very capital 
use of the hint thrown out touching the Stout Gentleman, in 
the iiitroduction to Peveril of the Peak. Any man who had 
seen ftie ' author of Waverly' would be, indeed, a Lion ; and 
might be shown, at least in this city, for almost any price. 

Of the relative merits of the first part of these tales, every 
one will form an opinion, according to his individual feelings, 
his lights, or the opinion of his neighbours. For our own part, 
we have found it much more amusing than Bracebridge Hall. 
The invention of Mr. Ir\'ing has lost none of its fertility ; his 
style is as pure and vivacious, as in the Sketch Book ; and his 
humour seems more frolicksome and irresistible* Of the 
stories told after the hunting dinner, ^ the Bold Dragoon' is the 
most interesting. The narrative of ' the Young Italian,' is one 
of our author's fkiest efforts, in pathos and in deep interest ; — 
the efiects of the ^nysterious picture are described without a 
violation of probability ; and the joke played off by the host, 
at the conclusion, is very happy, and relieves the gloom which 
tbe melancholy incidents of the story produce. 

The half hour^s unmingled enjoyment, which a perusal of 
this first part yields, terminates like all our genuine pleasures, 
with a sigh that it is so soon ended ; and we wait with impa- 
tience, for a repetition of the same entertainm^t in the parts 
which are to follow. 


711c WUch of AVw England ; a Romance^ Philadelphia, 
H, €• Carey k I. Lea. pp. 217. 

The author of ttiis stoiy has borrowed his materials from 
the annals of New England, and has furnished additional proof 
of their peculiar fitness for the purposes of a writer of fiction ; 
since his narrative, though incondite, and without any regular 
plot, possesses, withal| considerable interest. The reading 
of the autfior has been too scanty, to furnish him with a ful- 
ness of matter for his invention to operate upon. He some^^ 
times copi^, word for word, from MatherV Magnalia ;, and 
from passages too, which are now familiar to every one, front 
their having b^en, recently, so often quoted. In the^conversa* 
tions of hip " ^ew England Witch,'' he has introduced the 
genealogy of the fairies, as given by Spencer; together with 
allusions from the Greek, Roman and Eastern mythology ; in 
addition to the notions of witchcraft, .originating from certain 
parts of the scriptures, and the local vulgar superstitions, 
with which alone a pretender to the black art, of that peri* 
od, can be supposed to have been familiar. , 

He unquestionably possesses some imagination, of a cimrac* 
ter adapted to the &brication of romance ; but, (ike many 
writers of the same class, has no accurate ideas as'to the dis- 
tinction between prose and poetry ; — running top often into 
rant, in th^ former, and introducing attempts at the latter, 
which betrpiy not only total ignorance as to the structure of 
Yerse, but a want of a poetical ecrr; since no mortal ingenuity 
can discover rhythm in the series of lines commencing with 
capitals, which he has compiled as samples of blank verse. 
This is so common a mistake with metre-mongers, that we 
should not deem it worthy of mentioning, were it not that this 
author really appears to possess talents, and hk% written some 
good descriptions and powerful scenes, in this sketchy which 
he designate^ as a Romance. With more labour in digesting 
bis materials, and more judgment in their use, he has invention 
sufficient to create a novel, which might do him credit and be 
creditable to our literature. 


± 


THE IIORALITIES OF FAUNCH HOO ABOUT. 

Mr. Editor, 

I vainly tried to snatch a few moments from my numerous 
and painful vocaliions, in order tn add tiie ^'moralities'' of 
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Paunch Hogabout««>to bis tale ; but baviog been tdi«appointed 
in this, 1 send you a few words, more in the shape of an apolo- 
gy, than of a correct moral, for this very instructive tale. 

The fact is, Mr. Editor, I am at present, and have been, for 
some time past, an apothecary's drudge, with a salary so slim, 
that I am fain to augment the sum, so as to keep myself and 
family from absolute starvation, by acting as deputy to a book- 
seller'^s back ; and ^' I lead such a damnable life in this world^'^ 
that I have no time to attend to morality. 

The story of Paunch Hogabout is intended to illustrate by 
the interest of narrative, and the charms of a pure style, the 
baneful effects of avarice : and I insist that the same shall have 
a conspicuous place in the number, and be printed entire, with- 
out the alteration of a single syllable. I must say, you razeed 
" Joseph'' at a fine rate, lopping off all the best parts, and send- 
ing it forth to the world in that most hotch-potch manner in 
which it appears in your fourth number. I will tolerate no 
such liberties again. 

< You will have perceived, sir, that I am powerful in all an- 
cient and modern tongues, with the exception of the vernacu- 
lar, which I have never studied profoundly, inasmuch as I con- 
ceive it to be but a vulgar accomplishment. I have given no 
quotations from the Russian, German, Hebrew or modern 
oriental languages, because, to my great scandal, I have been 
given to understand that you could not get them printed. 

By the bye, Mr. Editor, 1 wish to know why 1 was not wait- 
ed upon by a committee oh the part of the Atheneum. I speak 
nothing but Arabic in my own family, who all understand it 
J)erfectly well, except my youngest daughter, who has a slight 
tinge of the modern Greek in her pronunciation. 

If any one conceive himself to be personally noticed in my 
^tory, and feel inclined to make any remarks on the same in 
the public prints, I Would have such person know that I am, 
pugnacious. Two horse pistols, bequeathed to me by my de- 
funct grandfather, are in excellent order :— to be sure, one of 
them is a little hard on the trigger; but the choice of them 
shall be offered to any one that abuses my thing, and whos^ 
character and standing in society shall render him worthy of 
my aim. Moreover, I have many good friends in a low waji 
aad am powerful in BiUingsgate.--Tlf I think proper to plant 
Toad Hill on Governor's Island, or to locate Tappan Sea in 
the jaws of the Narrows, and any improper person shall take 
upon himself to object to the same, I wish to intimate to him 
my intention to plant my fist (I have attended Fuller) in the 
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bread-basket, and to put oUt of joint, the jftW botie of ««di offi<. 
eioas meddler. 

N. B. I find the word taeddlef is omitted in^Mr. Walker's 
Dictionary* 

With these few remarks, which I hope will be coneidereA 
tender, 

1 am, Mr» Editor^ 

Yours as you shall compoit yourselfi 


feULtETlN UNIVEaset DkS SCIBHCIBS CT DlQ L^KDUSTfttK* 

We have this month received a prospectus of the above very 
valuable and extensive work, which is conducted in Paris, un- 
der the immediate superintendance of the learned Baron de 
Ferussac, It is a continuation of the " General and Universal 
Bulletin of Scientific Notice and News,'' on an improved^ and 
more extensive plan. The object of the " Bulletin Universel'^ 
is to present a substantial analysis of all the works, and a com- 
plete abstract of all the academical /memoirs and periodical 
collections, which shall be published throughout the civilized 
world ; in order that it may form a Methodical Repertory of all 
facts relative to the arts and sciences, and a monthly exhibition 
6f the successive efforts of the human mind among all nations. 

An idea of the magnitude and importance of this vast under- 
taking may be formed, from the fact that upwards of three 
hundred of the most famous literati of France, most of whom 
are well known to the literary and scientific world, are engaged 
in conducting the various departments of the " Bulletin Univer- 
sel." The work is divided into eight sections, each of which 
is published separately, and may be subscribed for separately. 

The first section is devoted to mathematical, physical, and 
chemical science, and is subdivided as follows; 1. Mathema- 
iiques elementaires et transcendantes ; Metrologie* 2. Astro- 
nomic et ses applications a Part nautique. §• Physique et 
Meteorologie. 4. Chimie. This department is conducted by 
forty-eight of the most eminent mathematicians, philosopher^ 
and chemists. The subscription price here, is twenty francs a 
year. 

The second section treats of Nautical Science and Geology; 
and is subdivided into 1. Geologic et Mineralogie. 2. Bota- 
nique, Physiologic et Palaeontographie vegetales. 3. Zoolo- 
^e^ Anatomic et Physiologic generale§ et speciales des animaux, 
Palaeontographie animalc. This department is conducted by 
fifty-two gentlemen. Subscription twenty -nine francs.^ 


The Ihird tectroii is devoted to Medical Science, and is auln 
divided into K Anatomie et Physiologie humaines et com* 
parees. 2. Medecine. 3. Chiruj^ie. A» Matiere Medicaid 
et Pharmacie. 5. Art veterinaire. No less than seventy-five 
gentlemen are employed in 6upei4ntending this branch of sci- 
ence. The subscription is twenty-nine francs. 

The fourth section is dedicated to agricultural and economi- 
cal science, and treats generally of Agriculture, Economic Ru- 
rale, Domestiqueet Forestiere ; Horticulture, PScheetChasse. 
It it edited by twenty-two gentlemen, and the subscription is 
^ francs. 

Section fifth, of Technological Science, is subdivided into 
1. Arts Chimiques. 2« Arts Mecaniques. 8. Constructions* 
4. Arts Economiques. It is edited by sixty-four gentlemen. 
Subscription 24 francs. 

The sixth section, which treats of Geographical Science, 
consists of !• Geographic physique et politique. 2. Geogra- 
phic Ancienne et comparee. 3. Topographic, Geodesie, 
Plans, Cartes de toute nature. 4. Statistique, Arithmetique, 
Politique, Economic Publique, et Commerce. 5. Voyages. 
To this there are forty-five editors. Spbscription twenty-four 
francs. 

Section seventh, of Historical Science, is sub-divided into 
1. Philologie comparative, et Ethnologic. 2. Histoire, My- 
thologie. 3. Archeologie, Numismatique. It is superintend- 
ed by forty-one gentlemen. Subscription twenty francs. 

The last section, of Military Science, is subdivided into 
1. Legislation, Organisation et Administration. 2. Art Mili- 
taire. Strategic* 3. Tactique des differentes armes. 4. Ar- 
tillerie. 5. Genie. 6. Marine. 7. Histoire. 8. Melanges^ 
It is conducted by eighteen gentlemen. Subscription fifteen 
francs. 

From the great success of the Universal Bulletin of 1 823, 
there can be no doubt of the success of this continuation. The 
prospectus states, with great confidence, their certainty of con- 
veying, in this monthly bulletin, a full and correct report of 
every fact important to art or science. The communications, 
established with all parts of the civilized world, and the learn- 
ing and industry of the correspondents, give sufficient warrant 
of their accuracy in this respect ; and, when the low price of 
subscription is considered, in connection with the mass of infor- 
mation issued in each number, under the authority of the most 
learned and scientific body of Europe, we think the enterpris- 
ing pubUshers of the "Bulletin Universel," have no reason to 
doubt, that every man, desirous of obtainii^ much new and 
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valuable information, ih a small compass, and at a moderate 
charge, will readilj subscribe to one or more sections of their 
very interesting and useful work* 


Collection des Chefs- D^(Euvre de la Ldterature Anglaise, mis en 
ordre ei enrichis de Comnuntaireg eide noitcu Biographiquesj 
par Washington Irving. 

The prospectus of this proposed collection of the best Bri* 
tisb auUiors, from Chaucer to the writers of the present daj, 
has been for some time before the public. We had intended 
to have inserted in this number, some remarks on the proprie- 
ty of the selections, as stated in the list of authors which we 
annex. Want of room compels us to defer any commentaries 
until the next number. 

UST OF AUTHORS WHOSE WORKS WILL COMPOSE THS 

COLLECTION. 


Chaucer*8 select Works, 1 vol. ' 

Donned select poems, Gower^ se- 

; lect poems, Howard^ [H^ary, 
Earl of Surrey,] poems, Wyatl's 
[Sir Thomas] Poems. 1 rol. 

Spenser^s JEdm.] Poems. 2 rols. 

Morels [Sir Thomas, Lord Chancel- 
lor] Utopia, Raleigrh'8[Sir Walter] 
political Works and Poems, Sid- 
ney's [SirFhilip]',Miscellanie8aiid 
Poems, 1 yol. 

Bacon [Lord] Chancellor. His No- 
vum Org^um, with his Works in 
l.nglish, excepting his unfinished 
Works on Natural History, his 
treatises on Theology and Law. 
2 vols. 

Shakspeare's Works, with the most 
approved Commentaries and Notes 
12 vols. 

Johnson's [Ben] select Works, 1 vol. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's select 
Works. 2 vols. 

Hobbes on Government and Morals, 
Sidney's [Algernon] select Works 
1vol. 

Butler's [Samuel] poetical Works. 
2 vols. 

Clarendon^ [Lord] Works. 8 vols. 

Mil ton's poetical Works. 2 vols. 


CowleySf Abr.] selecl^orks,PriDr!ta 
[Mat.] select Works, Waller's se- 
lect Works 1 vol. 

Taylor'^ fJer.] select Works. 2 vis. 

Temple's [Sir Wm.] select Works. 

1 vol. 

Dryden% poetical Works. 1 vol. 
Locke's complete Works, excepting 

his theoiegioal Works and Let- 

tei^. 5 vok. 
Otway'i Works. 1 vol. 
Swift's historical, political, satirkal, 

and poetical Works. 6 vols. 
Shaftesbury's [Earl] Characteristics. 

2 vols. > 

Addison's select Works. 4 vols. 
Bolingbroke^ [Lord] political and 

historical Works. 3 vols. 
Watts's philosophical works and 

Poems. 1 vol. 
Young's works. 2 vols. 
Pope's works. 3 vols. 
Gay^ select works. 1 voL 
Richardson's Novels. 10 vok. 
Montague's [Lady Mary W.J Lett«n 

2 vols. 
ChesterfieW^ [Earl of] Letters 2 Fob. 
Warburton's select works. 1 vol. 
Thomson'9 [James] works. 1 vol. 
Fieidiim^'s Novels. 6 vols. 
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Gbatham^ [Eari ofj worira 1 vol 

JobiM*>i)i's [Dr. Samuel] works. 8 voir 
Hume's pbiiosophical works and His- 
toi7, with its Continuations 1 5 vols. 
Sterne's works. Svok. 
Akenside's poetical wotto, Collin's 
poetical works, Gray's poetical 
works, Savage's poetical works, 
Armstrong's poetical works, Beat- 
tie's f»oeticai works. Cotton's [8ir 
R.J poetical works, Falconer's 
poetical works, 1 vol. 
Smollet's works, 3 vols. 
Bobertson's works. 8 vols. 
]^M(k3toiie% CoTnmentso'ies, 4 vols, 
l^mitb's. VV ealtb of Nations. S vois- 
Chapone's Lietlters on the Mind, 
Gregory's Legacy to his Daugh- 
ter, Penuington's Advice to her 
Daughter. 1 vol. 
Goldsmitb's miscellaneous works 

4 vols. 
Burke's select works. 5 vols. 
Cowper's works. 1 vol. 
Berkley's philosophical and political 

works, 1 vol. 
Blair'ft Lectures on Rhetoric and 


Belles Lettres. ivols. 

Gibbon's works 12 vols. 

De Lolme on the Constitution of 

England, 1 vol. 
Paley's Moral Philosophy. 2 vols. 
Junius's Letters. 2 vols, 
Fox's [Chas. J.] select Speeches, 

1 vol. 
Pitt's [Williain] select Speeches, 

1 vol. 

Ossian's Poems. 1 voJ. 

Burns's poetical works. 1 vol. 

Sheridan's [R BO works, including 
a selection of his Speeches. 3 vols. 

Erskine's [Lord Chancellor] select 
Speeches. 1 Vol. 

Mitford's History of Greece. 2 volu. 

Stewart's [Dugald] philosophical 
works. 3 vols. 

Mackenzie^ Novels. 2 vols. 

Bloomfield'S poetical works, Words- 
worth's poetical works. 1 voL 

Campbell^ poetical works, Rog^erV^ 
poetical works. 1 vol. 

Crabbe's poetical works, 2 vols. 

Southey's poetical works. 


GENERAL LA FAYETTE* 

[We have been favoured with the summary of facts which follows, in 
relation to the illustrious guest of the American nation, by a gentleman of 
^is city, who was engaged in the service of our country during a part of 
the revoluticmary war, in a situation which enabled him to obtain precise 
information as to the important services rendered to the republic by this 
distinguished patriot, at a time that tried the souls of men.] 

The Marquis de la Fayette, (a name which awakens so many associa 
tions, and familiar revolutionary recollections,) at the age of nineteen, in 
the possession of a large income, and but lately married to the amiable 
daughter of the Duke de NoaiUes, was chieHy remarkable for bis enthusi- 
astical attachment to the principles of liberty, and his reverence for the 
character of Washington. Naturally of a kind and benevolent disposition, . 
firm in his principles, and strong in his attachments to his friends, he ap- 
plied, at this early age, to the commissioners from Congress, residing in 
Paris, (but while they were not yet recognised by the French government, 
and the success of the American cause was extremely^ doubtful,) for recom- 
mendatory letters to Congress, soliciting to be employed in the American 
army under General VVashington, and requesting them to procure him a 
coDveyance to the United States. The Commissioners, stanick with the 
nobleness of his manners, and the frankness with which he profered his 
services, Ireadily assented to his request ; but informed him that, although 
they were perfectly satisfied he would be cordially received, they had not 
tiien any vessel at their disposal ; nor had they any ways ixr means to pro- 
cure one. He answered that he would provide one at his own expense ; 
and employed a friend, who obtained one, in which he embarked for the 
United States. His family, and that of his wife, having been informed of 
kis intentions, applied to the King for an order to prerant his departure 
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late ; as he had already oiade sail for the land of libertjF* A mlneq^enk 
order was issued, alike iaelTectuaUjr, dii^cting the shipa of war to detaia 
the vessel wherever fqund. 

Havioi^ thus eluded tho visilapce of his connexions, and of the govern- 
ment, he arrived in the sumcner of 177ft, at the port of Charloston, where 
we find him rewardiog, in his usual benevolent manner, the brave garrison 
of Sullivan's Island, under General Moultrie. Having received the oiia- 
gratulations of the city of Charleston, he proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
the Congress of the United States then sat, and by whom he was cordimUy 
welcomed, and recommended to Geaeral Washisgtoo. The Commander 
in Cliief, whose intuitive perceptiops enabled him so well to appreciate 
with candour the characters of men, discovered so rauoh disinterested sesa 
in the conduct of La Fayette, that he immediately offered him a commis- 
sion in the army. This, however, he decHoed ; stating that he woidd. wiHi 
the permission of the Commander in Chief, act as a volunteer; and wtien 
he should have given proofs, by his servicea, that be merited a commissioii, 
he would be re^dy to receive that honour; that he wished to identify him- 
self, in every respect, as an American citizen ; and was only desirous to 
follow the example of general Washington, in every situation, whether in 
war or in peace. 

He then acted as volunteer aid-de-camp to the Commander in Chief, in 
which capacity he distinguished- himself for his gidlantry, at the battle e^ 
Brandywine, where he was wounded. 

In July, 1 777, little more than a year after his joining the army, Cob* 
gress passed the following resolution : 

** In Congress^ July 31, 1777. — Whereas the Marquis de la Fayettse, e«t 
of his great zeal to the cause of liberty, in which the United States are 
engaged, has left his family and connexions, and, at his own expense, come 
over to offer his services to the United States, without pension or particular 

allowance, and is anxious to risk his life in our cause:- 'M&toived, That 

> his service be accepted ; and that, in consideration of his zeal, illustrioua 
family and connexions, he have the rank and comnussioo of a Major 6e^ 
neralinthe army of the United States." 

The delicate situation in which this resolution of Congress placed the 
whole line of the revolutionary army, is worthy of serious reflection. Offi- 
cers of all ranks, from subalterns op to brigadiers, who had fought and bled 
in the cause of freedom, previous to the arrival of this stranger among them» 
partially acquainted as he was with their very language, manners and cus- 
toms, ye\ felt such a conviction of the propriety of the measure, that not a 
word, nor a whisper, of complaint was heard, against this unprecedented 
promotion. No cabals, no esprit du corps, no murmurings, no reproaches 
were heard. All was perfect harmony ; and he infused into the hearts of 
all around him, a redoubled union of patriotic determination to promote 
the best interests of their common country. 

In 1778, at the request of the Commander in Chief, he repaired to Rhode- 
Island ; and for his assistance to the American army, under General Sulli- 
van, in conjunction with the French fleet, received the particular approba- 
tion of Congress. 

At a momentous crisis in our revolutionary war, Washington assembled 
a council of his confidential officers, and communicated to them, with his 
characteristic equanimity, the difficulties under which our cause was labour- 
ing. The paper ouprency was reduced to its lowest value ; the army was 
in want of the necessary supplies ; their pay was greatly in arrears ; and 
apprehensions could not be suppressed of the danger of their being disband- 
ed, in case no remedy couM be found. From the apathy and reluctance 
with which the several states responded to the appeal of Congress on this 
sabject, the Couunaiider ia Chief liedt tmioh anxiety. The numerical force 
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Under these desponding- cireumslances, the Marquis de la Fayette vo- 
lunteered his servicee, and proceeded immediately to France, with a view 
to ol>tain supplies. He embarked at Boston, in the frigate Alliance, the 
<«ly one remaining to the United States ; all the others having been taken 
or destroyed by tlie British ships of war. Such was the low state of our 
finances, and ttie paper money so reduced, that the Naval Department was 
nnder the painful necessity of having recourse to the employment of British 
toamen^ ts^en out of the prison ships in Boston, in order to complete die 
necessary crew of the Alliance. On his passage to France, his life was 
endangered by a conspiracy formed by the seamen to destroy him and all 
Ihe officers; but, providentially, one man's heart failed him; he revealed 
the seciet ; the leaders were arrested and confined ; and the Alliance arrived 
^afe in France. He hastened to meet Dr. Franklin and the Minister of 
FoMigti Afi^irs ; and, having laid his despatches from Congress, and from 
General Washington, before them, a cabinet council was immediately 
caMed, at which the King presided. The King immediately consented, of 
his own accord, (a circumstance redounding so much to the credit of thd 
good and mild Louis the XVI. that it ousrhf notto be omitted,) that General 
Washington himself should be instantly authorized to draw bills of exchange 
•n the Royal Treasury' at Paris for six millions of Hvres. The ministers over- 
bed this proposition; but the Marquis had the satisfaction to return to Ame- 
lica, in company with several ships of war; laden, in part, with arms, clothing 
Imd money ; and shortly relieved the wants of the army. The greatest part 
^ the money went into the Bank of North America ; and very much assisted 
that able financier, Robert Morris, Esq. in completing the specie payment of 
that bank ; so essential at that moment to re-establish the credit of the 
United States. He also brought the joyful intelligence, that a French fleet 
mnd anny would soon arrive on our coast. ' 

After this period of^loom, in 1761, the horizon appeared to brighten. 

General Washington having completed his lines of circumvailation 

round York-Town, Cornwallis being hard pressed by the allied French and 

American armies, information was received by Generai Washington, that 

the French fleet under Count de Grasse was preparing to get under 

way for the purpose of attacking the British fleet, which had just then ap- 

ipeared off the Cape with 18,000 troops, for the relief of Lord Cornwallis. 

Washington, much agitated and alarmed at this determination, immediate^ 

sent for the Marquis De La Fayette, requesting he would repair without 

delay, on board of the Admirals ship, and state to Count De Grasse the 

f)eriious situation in which he would leave the allied armies of America 

aa)d Franoe should he persevere in his intention of attacking the British 

fleet. The Marquis was instructed to impress strongly on the mind of the 

'Count de Graaise, that it was tlie deliberate opinion of the commander in 

t;hief and of Count de Rochambeau, that the enemy was manifestly making 

*very effort to relieve their beweged army ; and that should the French 

fleet proceed outside the Capes to attack them*, it wis more than probable 

the British-fleet might slip into the Capes, and land 1G,000 men in the rear 

©f the allied armies, cut off their supplies from the Chesapeake bay and 

James river, and compel them to raise the siege and retire into the upper 

Counti^. The Marquis, on this occasion, made use of the powers of his 

Ip^atmind, and after all the arguments and entreaties he could make use 

of, a^ length prevailed upon the Count to consent to remain at his an- 

chorage. The Marquis returned on shore, where he met General 

Washington, who was anxiously waiting his return ; and we may easily 

conc^e the relief afforded him by the report t)f the Marquis, that the 

CiRKit 4e Gmsse had consetrted to remrain and protect the army at all 

hazardi. I hm^e undetatoed that these fttcts came out in fYance iv 
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justific ation of the conduct of Const de Grasse, in not ffotnir <miC of the 

Chesapeake to attack the British fleet; as his foroe was represented to be 
superior io number of sliips to that of the enemy. 

This important event, which the great zeal and talents of La Fayette 
contributed to accomplish, immediately led to the surrender of Lord Cora- 
wallis's army. This event, when communicated to the great and good Dr. 
Franklin, by the bearer of Washington's despatches, the Count de Lauzun, 
led him immediately to exclaim, clasping the Count in his arms, ^* Tbank 
God, my Country is free." 

Copy of the last General Orders issued by Major General La FayeUe, to 

his/avourite corps cf lAghA Infantry. 

<< In the moment the Major Genetii leaves this place, he wishes once 
more to express his gratitude to the brave corps of light infantry, who for 
nine months past, have been companions of his fortunes* He wilJ never 
forget that with them alone of regular troops, he had the good fortune to 
manoeuvre before an army which after all its reductions, is still six timeB 
superior to the regular force he had at that time." 

The surrender of Lord Cornwallisls army having nearly termioated the 
Revolutionary War, Congress passed the following resolution. r 

In Congress, Novem ber 23 1 78 1 . 

Resolved, that Major General the Marquis de la Fayette be infonned that 
on a review of his conduct throughout the past campaign, and particularly 
during the period in which he had the chief command in Virginia, the many 
new proofs which present themselves of his zealous attachment to the cause 
he has espoused, amd of his judgment, vigilance, g^antry and address ia 
its defence, have greatly added to the high opinion entertained by Congress 
of his merit and military talents. 

In 1784, when our Independence had been acknowledged and confirmed^ 
^ *^ The Congress of the United States appointed a committee consisting 
of 13 members, one from each state, to receive him, and in the name <^ 
Congress to take leave of him in such a manner as might strongly manifest 
their esteem and regard for him ; that congress continue to entertain the 
same high sense of his abilities and zeal to promote the welliare of America 
both here and in £urope, which they have frequently expressed and mani* 
fested on former occasions ; that the United States regard him with particu- 
lar affection, and will not cease to feel an interest in whatever may coo* 
corn his honour and prosperity ; and that their best and kindest wishes will 
always attend him.'* 

Conchmon of the Marqms*s Reply. 

** May this immense temple of freedom ever stand as a lesson to oppress-i 
ors, an example to the oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights of mankind : 
and may these happy United States attain that complete ^endor soul pros- 
perity which will illustrate the blessings of their government, aed for.afea 
to come, rejoice the departed souls of its founders. Never can congress 
oblige me so much, as when they put it in my power, in every part of the 
world to the latest day of my life to gratify the attachment which wiHever 
rank me among the most zealous and respectful sermmU oi the U. S. 

A biogfraphy of General La Fayette has been published in France, in 
two volumes duodecimo; of the merits of which we know nothing. Kobert 
Wain junr. of Philadelphia, has also a memoir in the press* General de- 
Coudray Holstein, who is at present in this city, is also engaged in compo«^ 
sing a biography, which will be published in the course of a few days. 

John Foote, Jun. of the Theatre, is peparing for the press a continual 
tion of Baker's Biographia Dramatica, from the year 1811. The continu- 
ation will contain a list of nearly two thousand dramatic productions, vrhick 
have appeared since that period^ with notices of their authonu 
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if ANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE BtDOUlBT ARABS ^ 

« 

From the Manuscript of J. Burckhardt. 

[Concluded ficm page 360,] 

Robberies. The son of Ibn Fayz, the great sheikh of the 
powerful Beni Szakher, had the misfortune of being taken 
prisoner or Rabiet, by an Arab of the tribe of Rowella in 1813. 
His father was obliged to pay for his ransom three thousand 

Eiastres ready money, in Spanish dollars, thirty camels, two 
ne mares, two coats of mail, and a fine sword ; which may be 
estimated, altogether, at between eight and nine hundred 
pounds sterling. 

DakheeL If any one should dare to inflict any bodily hurt 
on tlie individual who has become the protected subject or 
Dakheel of another Arab, the Bedouin laws punish such an 
aggressor with much more severity than if he had committed 
any other action, however criminal. The protector ' whose 
ground,' as the Arabs say, 'has thus been walked over,' has 
the full right of killing ten persons of the a^ressor's family, 
without incurring the effects of the blood revenge. It becomes 
extremely difficult, in such cases, for him to come to a compro- 
mise. The writer knew an Aeneze, who had already paid 
two fine mares and twenty camels, to an Arab of the tribe of 
Hamyde, because he had wounded a man whom he knew to 
be under the other's protection. But the latter is not yet 
satisfied ; and whenever he meets the former, he obliges him 
to make hini a present of whatever strikes his fancy, as a new 
abba^ or a gun, a lance, &c. 

Hospitality zmong the Bedouins may be called a law, as 
v^ell as a virtue. The most avaricious individual is obliged to 
show his hospitality to the stranger ; because the scorn of his 
tribe would follow him through life, if he were to turn out his 
guest ; and hospitality has thus become a public duty. I have 
known many Bedouins whose generosity, as far as relates to 
innate sentiment, seemed very dubious. They exercised it, 
less for self satisfaction and the desire of obliging the stranger, 
than to have it said in the Dowar that such a one treated his 
guests well. The women of the encampment immediately spy 
out whatever has been done for the guests ; and it is known all 
over the tribe, whether the dish set oefore them was well but- 
tered or not ; or whether a fat or lean lamb has been'killed. 
Other Bedouins, indeed, are truly hospitable and ben^vbleiat 
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They express, by the most ingenuous signs, that they think it 
an honopr siq4 3 gooi fortune for them to possess the stranger 
under their tent* They treat him with the sincerest demon- 
strations of t^ most 4teiA^€sted friendship ; and often offer, 
as a present, whatever article of tent furniture is seen to 
attract his notice. 

To find yourself an ufiprote^ted stranger, among a nation of 
half savage robbers, not only iq the most perfect security, but 
even, as it were, in the bosop of your own family, when seated 
under the tent of a generous Arab, impresses you with a sjngu* 
lar esteem for the character of these wanderers of the desert; 
who live only by plunder, but religiously respect the persons 
and property even of their enemies, as soon as they are thrown 
tinder their protection. 

The Bedouin women. participate much less than their hus-* 
bands in the fame of hospitality and generosity. I have ge- 
nerally observed, that whenever a woman commands in a teut^ 
and this is a^lmost as often the case in the desert as in the cities 
of Europe, she exerts her influence in curtailing the liberaKt^ 
of her husband towards his guests; either from innate avaricei 
or else in order to purloin from the provisioQ destined for the 
entertainment of the stranger, a few handfuls of flour, &c. witii 
which shf* buys, from the pedler of the encaippment, a trifling 
article of raiment or ornament. 

If strangers a^ligbt at the tent of an Arab, who happens to 
have no sheep present to kill for their entertainment, he maj 
take one from the herd of his neighbour, without his leave ; ana 
it is even left to his generosity, whether he will afterwards re- 
imburse his neighbour or not. Whereas if this appropriation 
was merely for his own use, or, as the Arabs say, ' for his wo- 
mens' sake,' he would be obliged to pay the owner at least five 
times the value. 

Many Bedouins and peasants to the south of Damascus, are 
rather backward in feeding the horses of the stranger who 
alights at their house or tent. It is. the custom, to throw, 
about sunset, the barley sack which the horse is to eat, an<) 
which every rider carries with him, before the landlord ; whose 
duty it is to fill it. It is known of all tribes and villages, 
whether they are in the habit of feeding the strangers' horses 
well or not; and travellers direct their route accordingly. 
Beni Szakher have the reputation of filling the barley sack 
better than any other Arabs* They have made it a rule amongj 
themselves^ that if any guest should be uncivil enough to ask 
fi^r an increase of the portion of barley already copiously givejn 
to him, thm landlord is to pour out before him^a., whole^ s^ck <^ 
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hurley ^ aad to teH> him act to sfir until his mare has eaten the 
irhole. 

Saluting, The Bedonkf^ who are ndt a^castomed to the 
ii¥tercouf8e of town and country people, seldom say Salarii 
iftleyk, in sakiting each othier. They content themselves with 
fhe expression ^* Saiaili," thotftgh this is contrary to the pre^ 
ceptB of the Koran. Amung Ibe Ambs el KebJy, the men s^ 
fotei each other by one kiss dn^the right cheek, and two or thre^ 
on tne left ; and if they are old acquaintances^ they add owt 
kiss more on the left shoulder. The friends of the family, oil 
tteir return from a long absence, kiss likewise the women and 
girl& on entering the tent ; provided there foe no great company 
of strangers. The women^ who meet their female friends be* 
lon^ng to another encamphient, or others retui*ning« from a 
long absence, make to eacH other soch extraTagant demon- 
strations of joy, that a bystander datt'tuLrdty refrain from laughs 
ing. I had once the curidsily txt coont the number of kisises 
that passed between two young gtrls^ who m^t edch other uii^ 
erpectedly, and found them to aiiilountto twenty-seven. They 
n^re applied in such a regular, measured manner, that it ap- 

Searred as if they wished themselves to count the number*. The 
iedouins look upon it as very ill breeding, if a person sit dowik 
among the company without saluting all his assembled friends; 
But everyone retires without taking leave. 

Womm. The whole labour necessary to be performed iii 
the tent, rests, as I have already said, with the women. They 
pitch the tent, fetch water upon their back at two or three 
hours' distance, and load the camels if the encampment is to 
inove. In fact they are indefatigable in their industry, while 
their husbands are basking in the sun. It is not uncommon to 
^ee their husbands^ treat them like slaves ; command them with 
the harshest expressions; and if they do not immediately obey, 
throw stones at them ; a treatment which I frequently witness- 
ed. The Bedouins say, that if left to their own will, or treated 
Jin a ftiendly manner, the women grow impertinent and get 
the better of them. This is true enoogh ; for I have entered 
many tents where the lady commanded. I have likewise seen 
happy couples ; but even then, the wife is not treated accord** 
ing to her merits. The husband never i>egs, but always com- 
mands ; and a man woald be laughed at by his companions if 
he was seen to behave' towards his: wife in a friendly and deli-* 
cate manner. A boy often years of age already begins to raise 
his voice in the tent. His mother has no authority over him ; 
and his sisters i&mt obey his commands. If he is fifteen^ even 
]hi0 mother is commanded by him^ be disdains to bear a hand 
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in tbe interior basiness of the tent;, he will make, her get up to 
fetch him water ; he eats by himself, or with his father ; tbe 
women must content themselves with what is left in the plate ; 
he id now called a man; and his family is the first to respect 
him as such. 1, however, repeat here, that the attachment of 
the Bedouins principally towards their mothers, is exemplary* 
But the son, although he loves and reveres his mother,. cannot 
help recalling constantly to mind that she has tbe misfortune 
of being born a woman; while nature created him: a man, the 
lord of the desert. 

Jhrses. It is a matter of courtesy among the Bedouins, to 
acquaint the enemy with the breed of those horses be ma)^ have 
robbed from the encampment. This is a general practice, 
and proceeds from^n attachment to the horse ; for it is a pity, 
they say, that a mackshould only be esteemed for her qualities, 
while her noble breeA should remain unknown. 

{Here follows a nomwiclaturt of the different breeds aad $ub- 
divisiens of the Bedouin horses*) 

The horses of the different breeds have no peculiar charac- 
teristic mark, by which they can be distinguished from each 
other. I have, however, met with Bedouins, who pretend to 
know the mare's breed at first sight ; but they are mere quacks^ 
who impose ii^n their credulous neighbours, when they are 
consulted about a mare, taken from a distant enemy. The 
Sacklawry make, perhaps, an exception. Their beautiful long 
necks, their high haunches, and, above all, the beauty of their 
eyes, seem to be uliequalled by any other race in the desert. 

The Bedouins, in general, odd as it may appear, have very 
little knowledge of horses, and of what constitutes their beau- 
ty. In buying a horse, or mare, they merely consult its breed 
and swiftness, and call some experienced jockey of their tribe 
to examine the animal, as to its marics of good or bad omen« 
To know these marks and their signification, as for instance, 
two stars on the forehead, some black hairs in a white spot, &c. 
is the neplus ultra of a connoisseur. But I never heard any 
discussion about the comparative excellencies in the make of 
a horse ; and the Bedouins have no standing rules to judge by 
on the subject. They believe that the towns-people are much 
better judges of the subject than themselves, because they are 
supposed to have read in books what relates to horses and 
their secret marks. 1 have often been called upon by Be- 
douins to examine their mares. They would then tell me, 
^^ My mare is an Obryan, and runs as swift as a gazelle; but I 
beg you to look whether she is fine in her make, and has no 
bad marks.'' 
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What I have already sai3 concerDing the geDealogiqal tables 
of horses is correct. THe Arabs of the desert know iiplhii)g 
of it ; but the origin and breed of each horse is as well known 
as that of every individual. In travelling along the moun- 
tains of Sherar, south of the dead sea, al<)ne with |pj ^ide, 
we were repeatedly met by horsemen. My . guii^e always dis- 
tinguished the mare from afar, before he could clearly si^e the 
xider. '' It is the grey Hadeba of such a one,'' said he, 
'' therefore do not mind the horsemen, for we are frieiijds.'' 

The enumeration of one mare or horse to every six or 
eight tents, which I was led to adopt by repeated visits in the 
Aeneze encampments, is likewise applicable to the Arabs el 
Kebly; and the latter, taken altogether, might perhaps b^ 
found to have only one horseman among ten tents; 

Among different Bedouin tribes, in number from, 250 to 300, 
who wander about in the desert, — ^included in the triangle, of 
.which Syria is one side, the course of the Euphrates the se- 
cond, and a line drawn from Anah on the Euphrates to the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea, as the basis, — there is no 
tribe that possesses finer horses, and in greater quantity, than 
the Rowalla, oneofthe four principal branches of the Aenezes; 
who p^9 their winter months in the Hedjed and the moun- 
tains of; Shemmar, and approach, in summer, the frontiers of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Of the Bedouins nearest to Syria, 
the Ehbsenne, another branch of Aenezes, who live in sum- 
mer to the east of Damascus, Homs and Hamah, and in the 
environs of Palmyra, and principally the Beni Szakher, to 
the east of the dead sea, excel in the noble breeds of their 
horses« 

If any quantity of fine Arab horses were wantqd to be 
bought up in Syria, I would recommend two places as most 
proper for making the purchase. Hassia, a village on the 
Caravan road, from Damascus to Homs, about eight liavirs 
distant from Homs ; and Aera, a village of Druzes in the 
H^uran, two hours north of Bosra. A Frank, of whatever na- 
tion- he may be, with letters of recommendation from the Pa- 
sha of Damascus, would find himself in perfect secufity in 
these places. It is almost impossible . to purchase fine horsee 
in the Syrian towns, and that for several reasons. The Turk- 
ish governors are generally passionately fond of horses. They 
buy up, or ask in presents, or take away by force, whatever 
fine horse is in the town ; and in order to get possession of a 
horse in the stable of a graiidee, a present of double its value 
must be made ; for he would think it a shame to have it said 
Jie stole a horse* Besides, horses that have been only one 
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j«ar ID the Inwis of a T»rkisb boveemw, w« bo> tB#i^ it for 
any European market ; because the - playing ef the G^rid, 
and the exercises of Tarkish horsen>an6bip> somI' speit their 
legs, and throw the strcMigest horse upon his batinches. It ki 
also a ru4e among the jiedouins, nerer to brin^ their horses 
to market into a town, without the certainty of selUng them ; 
for should they return without having effected a sale, a horse^ 
whatever its breed may be, greatly diminishes in value. • The 
Bedouins believe it has some bad marks ; and it^ master findlt 
it very difficult to dispose of it^ afterwards, tt is, therefore, 
necessary to be stationed at a place where liie Bedouins^ are 
continually passing to azid fro-, and where their best horses* can . 
be daily seen. The cheapest way of gett'mg fine horses fVom 
the Arabs, is to buy up in Syria some blood mare», which may 
be got from the village chiefs at from lt)00 to IdGO piast^res ; 
and afterwards to exchange them for the stud horses of the 
Bedouins. A mare worth in town 1000 piastres, may be ex- 
changed against a horse from the Bedouins, which will fetclt, 
in the same town, double that price. The Syrians neglect 
the commerce of Bedouin horses, because they are extreme- 
ly shy of having any dealing with the Bedouins, whose name 
alone inspires them with terror. What 1 have seen of E}gyp- 
tian horses has convinced me that the breed of this country 16 
infinitely below that of the desert. 

Camds. The Arabs el Kebly, and allthe Arabs^of the Hled}ar 
have not only noted breeds of horses, but distinguish likewise 
particular breeds of camels, of that species which they cftH 
Hedjeen ; by which appellation those camels are designated 
which are destined merely for riding, and not for carrying aoy 
burthen. I am not sure whether the Arabs of Syria make any 
like difference in the breed of their camels. I never heard it 
mentioned ; and rather believe it is not the case. It seems 
that the camel acquires an additional degree of swiftness and . 
strength, the more the country in which it is bred approaches 
the tropical climes. The breeds of camels are traced to the 
remotest origin by the Arabs el Kebly, in the same manner as * 
are those of their mares ; but neither of them are reeorded 
by written genealogies. 

(Tht writer htrt gives the names cmd valttes of ike differen/t 
species*) 

rhave heard in the desert of camels performing journeys of 
six, eight and* ten days, in one dayj Towns-people relate such 
stories ; but the Arabs contradict them. I know instances 
where camels have walked for five days^ and as many nights 
running, and l^ve thus performed a journey of from^twelve to 
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fifteen dajs caravan traveUtng^ This W tbe tttnost whidi the 
camels in Northern Arabia can perform. Among Ibe Howey- 
tat, who pride thein8elve& upon ibe breed of dieip camek, I 
aaw one which had gone or trotted la one day over a space ol 
three and a half common days' jonrnfys \ and it was locked 
upon as an extraordinary performance* I venture to say that 
Aere is no Uedjeen in Egypt able to go from Cairo to Suez, 
(a distance of 28 hours march,} in tea kours ; which would be 
at the rate of about eight miles per hour. Mohamed Aly Pa- 
sha, who 15 very fond of travelling on camels, and, of course, 
ha^the best of them in his possession, in his frequent excur- 
sion to Suez, has never been able to perform the journey, in 
less than fourteen hours. The despatches sent oipr land from 
Yembo, where the Pasha's son is at present ia garrison, to Cai- 
ro, (a journey of about 30 days,) generally arrives here on 
the thirteenth day. 


LETTER FROM A CORRSSPONDBNT. 

Mr* Editor — An old friend, with whom I usuaHy spend a 
few weeks every summer, ^wed me, during a visit I made 
him last July, a letter which he had. latelj received from one 
of ^his foreign correspondents — ^ntf^ss a personage than the 
celebrated Dr. KiTCHiNER. By his permission, I took a copy 
of the letter, and herewith send it to you, " to do with as 
seemeth best in your eyes.'^ I hope the Doctor's notes will, 
to use his own words, ^' prove not unamusingj^^ 

Yours, &c. II 

LETTER FROM DR. KITCHINEA. 

My Dear Fr%tnd--rl am truly indebted to you for the speci- 
mens of Kous-kous, from the Coloimbfa river, and, also, the 
Gombeau, from Louisiana. The first excels any caviare I 
have ever t%|^d > ^"t I think the latter will not, at firsts suit 
the palates oWar gourmands. The flavour of the sassafras is 
too piquani^r an unpractised palate. 

Knowing your gout for antiquarian lore, as well as for the 
delicacies of the gastromomic art, I am happy to send you a 
copy of an old ballad, which will gratify both tastes. I copied 
it from an ancient and time-worn CJambrian manuscript, which 
was lent me, during a visit i6 the river Taafe, which I lately 
made, to obtain the seferet of cooking the celebrated trout of 
that river. The manuscript contained the original Welsh, as 
well as th« version, but as 1 believe that language is, to you, ' a 
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sealed scroll,' I will not ^ fash ma thum' to transcribe it. In 
the copy, I have retained all the original contractions, and give 
it to you ^ literatim^ but not ^ punctuatinij'* for it exhibits a 
noble defiance of punctuation. As it throws great light on the 
gastrology of the ' oldta people' of this island, I have ven- 
tured to add a few observations by way of illustration, which I 
hope will not prove unamusing. * * * * ♦ 

Farewell. — In the Swedish manner I wish you ^ bonne di* 
gestion. Yours, 

WILLIAM KITCHINER* 

KTNQE ARTHURB's PUD EN. 

1. When gode K^nge Arthure whylome reigned 

O'er all ys English londe 
He had Knyghtes errante 24 
Under hys commande 

2. Ys Kynge for Sonday momenge bade '. 

Hys cooke withoute delaie 
To have a greate bagge-pudita made 
For to dyne .upon yt daie ** 

3. Ye cooke yn toke hys byggeste potte 

Yt 90 Hhds helde 
And scone he made y^ water hotte ' 
Wyth which yt potte was fyllede 

4. Hys knedynge troughe was 50 yds 

In lengthe & 20 wyde ' 
And 80 kytchen wenches stode 
In ordere bye its syde 

5. Fulle60sakesofwheatenefloure 

They emptyed in a tryse 
And 15 Bbls of melases 
& 7 casks of Ryse 

6. For every poonde of floure they toke '<f *- 

Atl leaste 2 poundes of plums "'?* * 

Y« lumps of suete in it were 
As bygge as my two thumbes 

7. Y© pudenbagge was of toe-clothe 

Ech yd Was worthe a groate, 
Beinge too small they peeced it wyth 
Ye Q,ueene's stuffe pettykote. 

8. From 4 o'clock before sunryse 

They boyled it untylle noone 
When ye cooke he swore if it boyled anie more 
It wd turne to poyson soone 
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9. Att length ^ey gott je pudea oute 
V Wyth rouch adoe and clatter 

^ iiyn wyth iroa crowe-ban rolied 

• It on a ^ter platter 

10. Ittt>ke200ServyQgeniea • 
^ To lyft it Sb je table 

Ic everie knjghte sat down to eate 
^ Asmachastewaeabk 

11. Ye kyage yn drew hys -shynynge bronde 

& swore by gode Sciint Toddy 
Yt he wd eate a peece of itt. 

As bygge as his owne bodie ^ 

12. Eacbe valorouse koyght swore bye y« roiSd 

Yt he wd doe soe loo ^ 

& eate as much as aiJBkyiige ^ ^ 
In Chrystendoine could doe ^ 

13. Grayse beinge saide y« graycious kynge 

Bowed rounde to everie manne ' 

U thrust fats sworde upptoye hylte 
,^ ^> * ii oute j« gravie ranne 

was so gode yt everie knight^ ^ 

'>t. " Stuffed ty He hee almost dyed 

what they cd not eate yt daie 
They had y« next daie fryed ** 

J 5* Aade nowe God blesse yt noble Kynge 
Hys koyghtes liable rounde 
,^ li when he nexte ^uche a puden boyls 
O ! may wee there bee founde. i^f 
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AVNOTATI0N«« f. 


Stanszn ^bU KnjfgJu^ljk^antes 24. The " Roundi: Table," 
^rcollectiq^of knight^eirant attaj;jbed to King Arthur^s cotirt 
was the na^ celebrated institutk)n in the annals of chivalry, 
and was llg^ model which ^itiqplpp^diiig monarchs followed. 
The name B derived, says Selde%from the form of the table 
at which the court was accustomed to dine during the Christ- 
mas holidays, at which time all the knights were bound to he 
present, .and renew their fealty. The architect who erected 
it was^^ipesident f( Merchwyr Tydwyll, and was nephew of 
tlie celebrated Merlin. . Hh grave is yet ta be seen with the 
following inscrt[i|}q|) : ^ • ^ t».*' 


^* 


ft 
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I H S ♦ ^ 

<< ye baines off Llywellyn app Tydwyll 
" Lye ID y» halie groiiade ^ 

^< He was a rite^de wode-crafte manne %| j^ 

" And maide ye Table Roande 

Ob. A. D. 537.'> » 

■ 

Stanza 2d. It seems to have been the custom at ]Kng Ar* 
thur's court, that all the knights present, should din^at the 
king's table on Sunday ; and we may in this stanza learn the 
antiquity of the English custom of haiving a plum pudding for 
dinner oi^ Sundays* ^ide the old ballad of ' Good Queea 
Bess.' 

*^They thoug|i thdy sinned on Sunday if they dined without a ptiddingJ^ 

Stanzas 3d ai!l4th. The H^tgnitude of King Arthur's kitch^ 
en establishment proves that ne well understood the secret of 
^ Dutch couragB^^ and that he fed his * bully-boys,' in propor- 
tion to the work he wanted of them* I doubt wliether anj . 
tnonarch q£ the ^ holy alliance' can show such magnificent 
culinary utensils. Indeed, our forefathers had vevjf enlarged ^ ^ 
lotions on the subject of eating and drinking. The * Heidel- *^* 
berg Tun? is an evidence of this. That vessel is o^^ch 
capacity, that while the present generation are drinking the 
wincvrffrom the bottom, they are pouring in at the top that in- 
tended to wash the throats of their great grandchildren^ Har* 
mann Von Skuncfcbriich in his ' Staaten der Bavaren' — a work 
on t^ ' Statistics of Bavaria,' mentions another, of , which he. »^ 
writes, quaintlu enough I confess, that it cost sojnuch, and held 
so much,'th|^ fte wine in»it, by the accumulation of compound"^ 
interest, if itliad not all been drank up in th^ second year, 
would in the year 1 739, have cost twenty gol3 liQorius per gill.. 
Vide page 1983. vol. 1 7th. 

•Stanzas 5th and 6th present us w^ the component parts 
of this •* morsel of daintier,'? and it fs enough to make one'i 
mouth water to read them, lipm them we also learn, that 
the Cambrians were laigely enga|ed in the West^dia trade, 
and also carried on a considerable traflBck to Charleston for rice, 
and to Malaga for raisins. From some expressions of Aneuiyn 
and ^f aliesin, in the fragments of the " Triads," we are in- 
formed that the Muscadel raisins of Barrell's brand ^re most 
esteemed; and H(^l ap Owen ap Gwyllwyti in his^nter to 
Madog ap Owen\(^wynedd, (commowy caflted Madoc,) Mis- 
proving his claim t6 the first disc<AKory of i^ new continent, 
quotes a passage from Llywarc-Hen, expressly stating, that 
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iht ships from Aberystwyth, were accustomed to bring home 
-^ ^^barrells of Black HftNEY from Yaymaykya.^^ 
^ Stanza 7tfa elbibits a deiightful specimen of good house- 
wifery. It is evident that the Queen, Gruanharanhda or 
Gunaera, (for she is called by both oames by Taliesin,) was 
ove^eer of the kitchen^ and when she found the pudding bag 
too small, she is represented as piecing it with her ^^ stuff pet- 
ty-kote^7 ^^ enlaqge it. Such an instance of her desire to do 
erery thing in her power to serve her husband, is so pleasing, 
and so ui>like the conduct of the wives of the present age, 
that I am almost impelled with Don Quixote to declare myself , 
her champion agaiast the calumnies which have been cast upon 
her reputation. We also from these stanzas learn the antiquity 
of the woollen manufacture in^he west of England, where it 
still continues to flourish. Whether the ^^^ st%0e^'* of which 
the petticoat was made was «{tmbtet, serge, bombazett or 
kersey, We unfortunately are not told. i. 

In stanza 8th, we find the^origin of the. old proverb, that '^a 
^ pudding <&rer boiled is poison.'^ )n my note .to the -recipe 
'^ ^ for a plum pudding, in the ^^^ocJc's oracle," I hav^hDi o^|^ that 
J^ ^ themeani^g of this phrase is, tha^^it cannot be over boiled. « 
^ • • Sxaiizas 10th, et infra. What a«d^ghtful picture is hd$k 
pre^te^of^ the bostle in|he kitchen to dish up the ambro- 
sial morsel^ and the^l^agiMthimous attitude assumed by the 
knights, pi\ taking theit seats at the festal board. Then the ' 
' • king,-#7d4riring his sword €|^calibor, (which is a gaelic word, 
^ meaning slicer^ a Ad is u^ed m the same seq^^s cheese toaster at 
^ i$th^px0^nt day^j wit^ great flourish, and announc^ the 
' ^ eagerness jpf^m^' app^f^ — ItVs indeed a picjmp. for painters 
^o stucfjr^ •' Jt» Tq^dy^^Vko seems (o haveM^ the king's 
** favOirtlte and pairon ^int^ was ow of the i^issionary com- 
panions of St.' PatricT^^ He preached chiefly in the southeast- 
^ernltp'cigrt of Irok^, and was accustomed t4ij>aptize his con- 
^"verts, irith a mixture of potsheen and hqt water, to which 
they, in . gratitude, gave his name, which it bears to this 
daji^ WUywarc-Hen, in hi«^snn to StTafy, (or David,) men- 
tipns this fact, and adds t|jp^ -the success of his labours was 
J^ astonishing, .^t 

And notwithstanding the craving of appetite, the court, 
more piouft than courts in the present age, would not seti^orwn 
to eat, wtjl grace before meat had been pronou^d ; when 
, that ^ms tlone, like true knights, and honest trencher-men, 
they did their devoirs to the pudding. 
. 1 am much pleased with, the refined economy which they 
observoOTU those days^ and Iftiich is evinced in the fact, that 
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the remains of the p<»ddmg was waoMd oTcr tot break&al 

the next morning ; a mode of treatment^ which jou ooajr be> 
Ueve, meopericxdoy is much better thaa eating it cold* 

I have recently seen a fragoient of the Welsh verses amoiig 
the Celtic manascripis in the British Moseuov and found a mar- 
ginal note upon it in the hand writing of our friend Laurence 
Templeton Esq» stating* that the author is supposed to be 
Aiiearjn-LIwjrdycK or Aneuryn of the |Mver mouth, who^ 
with Taliesin, was considered as chief of the bards of Walea 
in the middle of the sixth century, and whose heroiq exploits 
again£(t the Saxons, are celebrated io the fragments of the 
' Triads. — Vide archa&ol(^ of Wales, voL 2d. , , 

'W- K. 
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fittll g^ief perrers^ wfth MidDighft glowm 

^'Thy fairest da j»o^|rcast, • /> 

labile prostratei>y naughter^ tombv ' ' i * 

Thy eeaseleJssoilDws last i* t 
Ere the glad mora her gaterMifiildBy 

Thejr wake thee with a ^^ it* * 

And evening^s pensive shade helyhte * 

Tears dim thy lucid' eje^. i. " 

Just wa%ti&e debt ^ saareognef . *»• 

For her i^hose fate I sing, * . a* ii 

Whose bloom was^ lovely^ *tira$trref, . ^ *'♦ .^ * 1^ 

•^Jijlpenabed m its sprmg. t j^ 'f v . « 

To jealous sorrow dear; * *, 

I did not then forbid their fhw^ - - ^ 

But gtfre thee tear fbr tear. «.< j^ 

« ♦ ^ '^ - 

But short the term that nature giFes ^ 

9» anaraihDg sighs t 
The coQstaot grief that loagfr ISres^ ' ' ^ '«^ 

Seema inoriud to the wh^^ ^ 

Thy dear remains, oh shade beloved > fk . % 

In their dark prison pent, 4^- 

Sleep on by all our moans iinnxived» '-* 

Nor hear our sad lament. 

Wot funeral dirg^, nor anguish wild (L 

Relentless fate can stay ; 
The mother mouns in vam b^-oliilid^ 

F«r death letains his prej. 


^ 
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Still* still, tbe heartless moDster caDi - 

For Tictims, itill be waves 
The sickly torch that mao appals 
Still howls aroand our frighted wall% ^ 

I . And covers earth with graves. &» 

Still nnder the sanft^y press shade» 

A common urn lieneathy , 

Sees parents with their children lai^ 

Who folBiwed them in death. 
Down to that grave^by anguish woniy 

Despairing.should^t thou go> 
Friendship a double loss must mourn^ 

Our teaii.anewnihust flow. 


^ 


tettt^s 

CS Ibst^A^witb enforced s^hs, 
MottWii& the common train. 

Who in th^^lemn liveries ^ ^^^ 
Decoro«u|kdness feign ? ' w 


That it wauBpreet to weep, a school ^^ 
Of yeMjLmaintained ; but false their rttw^ 
AiAflRse their poets sing ; 


From grief so lingering and so dul|» 

Ko joy can cv^t spring. ^ ^ . 

^ , ^ ^» 

Peep in the glooms of savage wood. 

The turtle waBa bet mate, '^ . - 
But reconciled to widowhood, ^ . . 

Foivets at length. her state. 
So faithful grief will stride in vaia 
Its cherishe(^isery to retain 

Nor lift iUJI^neral pA 
*^ Tii^e will at last a triu«l|b gain. 

Who triumphs over alL 

See by the smoaking altnr, where 

Her Iphigenia bled^ - - ,. > 

The mother stand ii^ wUd despair. 

And ask to join the dead- 
But other cares her bosom kneW|^» 
Thejirings of time as swift they row, 

B * she^ of the parent's toara ; 
Our Iphi^enia^s memory, too, ** 

Must yield to fleeting years. 

Since then those pinions, bniftd and atftiBf , 

Must bear, perforce|Awaj 
Thy mdancholy, nurswo lon^^. 

Why wail the dull delay ? 
Chase the bitek poison from thy soul. 

And time anticipate. 
Thine altered mood let use controul. 

And reason vindicate. dt\ 

Not so complained the Grecfan daoMt, 

But armed her noble breast ; 
Her nature^ weakness she o^eroafne, 

Her na4lkal sighs represt. 


^ 
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• F^ why should I contame,* die said, 

' With vain regrets' t/iy heart ?^' 
Wlien smiling in its infant bed, ** ^ 

. ,% I knew one day its fragile thread - * . ' 

^^ s The iltal shears most part/* * €m 

' Ah no ! your rules, ye.8toicB «4d» 
In vain would I enfo^e — 
Gieat God ! tiiy templet gates voiibld, * * 

And show our sole resource. 
A hand divine alone can heal ^ 

The wounds the bleeding heart nrast MU . 

Vain ^man counsels were ^ 
Beside the sacred altar kneel, ^Iw ^^ 

^ The comforter is there. *^^ jw. 

Go, christian jnother, to the shrine, jQp ^ 

And wi^ttB|^rief8 abmre, ^jL 

Submissure^totne power divine, ^^tt ^• 

That listens in its love* ^^ 

TM rankles yet tliy recent smart, Mt 

Eternal wisdom own, ^^ 

%rbat breaks the tenderest ties f^W^ 
^% To ^Ji the undivided heart ^^, 

'^ Upon itself alone. ^^ 

Ere the decree of fate went forth, »V ' 

Already she h«d died ; . . ^ 

Snatched from the dangerous mar^s of earth, ^. * 

Heaven claimed her as its bride. • 

From that vain wciHd its jpq^aries pafeit 

With each delusive c|;e, ^ ^. 

Shut out by evei^ firm restraint, 
Lived, for her God alone, the saint, 

And knew no other tie. - 

Self-dedicated to the rite 

Behold the victim move, 
Where stands spared the altar bright 
4 Of everlastii^iMove. - t 

The incense mounts, the wreaths are hung ; # 

• Attends the sacrifice ; ' ' 
But whence those shrieks the crowd among? * 
Her bridal hymn I should have sung, 

I chant h^ obsequies. 

So fades a rose untimely sttnwn. 
Of all its petals dbom ; ^ >' 

-•Plucked, with its budding charms. h^ blown, 

An altar to adorn. ': 

Its perfumes sweet, at morning Iig.h(» 
Through all the fane it si d ; ^ 7"' 
Eve came^«nd AiSff^ descendiog^jgpght 
* Saw all its glories fied. 

Just heaven ! we mourn her yotmg carieer 

Cut short by sudden blight ; ^ 

But own tby wisdom ; evei^ yea» '<^ fUk 

Was numbered in thy sight. ' fP 
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'* % Its^iak to endure ;,« 
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X' £conof»ia J%jfl Fi^a Umana dt DodsleVj tradotia 4a B. 
Mam^ E^Mne Americana. NuovaJorca, 1824. 

We haiveBefinU of late years, with no simW Satisfaction, in 
1^ this 4l|bney-making city of Gotham, (a city, which once, we 

^> confess, we had^urrendered to .|he wra(^ of the ttus^ as in* 

'" 4/ durably arithmeucal and misqffSt) strong land decidSnndica- 

^ \r^^® ^^ Hterary taste. Amoj^g tfee various unexpected de- 

^^If^ments which have led us to thi^ favourable inference, we 

"4are particularly gratified to find that a knowledge of the lari-' 

1^ guage and the literature 9f It^ has, for some tiii||||ji[st, beofi '? 
^ ^^onsidered as essential to a course of liberal education. Pro- 

' .* *' %T«aj^i%, as we do, the highest admiration of thi^* beautiful 
idiom,^ and desirous to see every facUity afford^fljj^ its'still 
more fetensiVe circulation^ \A are disposed to regard /(§ith a 

^' 'favourable eye, every eif<|rt, however humblei to promote so 
* . :^esirj^|e an ctbject. * . H ... 

k « ^ui^ tjji \ery interest mA feel vk its success, ati^the pride 
Wif' profess jn following iti progress, compel us to resist all 
such awkward or indiscreet^nterference as threatens to retard < 
what it openly professes, ^pA we are ready to believe, most 
sincerely wishes to advance. Of course, it will be^always un- 
derstood, that in the exercise of our censorial prerogative* we 
shall only take cognizance-of si^ offences as come within the , 
limits of tl^e^tic's jurisdiction. On this subject, fhe law, as 
far as we csMF ascertain from tbe^ni versally recognized prac- 
tice of the craft, is exceedingly simple and, precise. Signor 
Aloisi, Sh exainple, desirous that his nam€!* shall Jl^e included 
among fli^se ^o have contributed to extend, in fnjs youthful 
Republic, the knowledge of his native tongue, resorts to vari- 
ous expedieilts, well ox ill calcfi^ted to promote the success of 
his design ; but, as yet, he ha».ine prudence to remain on the 
safeiide of our Rubicon, the press. Now, it has been uniform- 
ly ruled, we believe, that until thc^ individual in question has 
committed the act of publication, (be his disqualifications 
what they may, be he ever so incompetent to the faithfuT dis- 
charge of the task 1^ has undertaken to perform,) to cite him 
for imputed ofieRces before the critical bench, would be clear- 
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^ Ij to^catl him coram nonjuiiccj and a |rrit of prol)ibition ini|^t 
issue, ID sucVcase, from the superior couftbf miblyc, opiuidb. 
But Signor 49ois'f at last, not hav ing the fear of x^ri|^ian before 
his ejes^but beingrm^ed and fedaced bf dbe cacmthes sdi- 
bendi^ wilfully, and witfi malife aforethought^ {jTiflblisheSjia book ; 
and this, we contend, reAiJcin him amenable ^lOAOUM-evisorj 
tribunal for all gffences committed in said subfrcatioK. Let 
him, therefore, quietlj submit to take hisfna) at the bar of 
legitimate criticism ; and we hereby warn hifii«to repress that 
mebellious spirit, l^hich youthful odenders tdf' frequently ex* 
hibit, under the wfiolesome operation of censofial disci^he. 

We charg.e, then, Sjgnor B. Aloisi,' first, wUh having ^rpe- 
trated §;l^aa translatibti of Doibley's Econom^ of Human Life^ 
and secondly, with having attenijpted to make it serve as an io^ 
troduction to the study qf Ihe Italian Classics. The secogd.; 
chai^ge is admitted, and avowed indeed, by the translator Kim- ' 
tai^lf; andcGOistitutes no oSence, until the first is sufficiently! 
made ouu **' ^ 

In furnishing the grounds of our opinion with respect t^^ the - , 
first chai^j^ we begin by premising^ as an incontrovertible trulti, ' 
that ^very tl^nslator i».4expected tOjbe able to write, in the* 
langiiftgeofthe translation, with, at least, gramnratical proprie- ,. 
ty ; and is bound moreov|j^ (although^ on ttiis subject, the^ are 
different opinions^ to give a shrewd, and somet^^s | ^ccegs*^* 
ful guess dt the meaning of the 4>n^inal. This, we thi^, on , 
the whole, is as little as can well be required ; yet we know tliat 
some have considered even these Requisitions as hard and un- 
reasonable, maintaining that mucti tnay be accomplished by 
diligently groping in the pages pf a dictionary. Having had 
an opportunity, however, in the course of our critical investi- 
gations, to witness the efiects^f this system, in traduQing Mil- 
ton into French, and oversetting Shakspeare intek'Gertnan, ^ 
must be excused fer insisting on the first mentioned qualifi- 
cations at least. ^ 

Dodsley*^ Economy of Human Life was pil||)isb£d .anony- 
mously in 175D. It was considered at the tin^a %kry suc- 
cessful imitation of thck style of the oriental moralists, and al- 
most universally ascribed to thpi^ jien of the celeorated Ches- 
terfield. When the name of the real author, however, c^ne 
^- to be known, the public ^dmiration suddenly abated f and 
what was excellent, if written by a lord, was pronounced 
feeble, as the production of a bookseller. • The work has, un- 
doubtedly, its merits. With mnch of the form, and something 
of the spirit of Bftsterh imagery, it inculcates iii. simple and 
impiesdve language the soimaest lessons of practical morality.* 
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The (xeellenee of the design coDceal9,~in a meaflore, the be-* 
casional defects of e&ecution, md Time, the great critic, haa 
j^ronounced it not unwortfaj of the rt^pulation it continues to 
enjoj. It wfts translated into haliaa |>ro8e b) Lui^i GuideUi, 
'and published ii> Florence in the ) ear llt'fl. There exists, 
we believe, another translation, by Luzi, inr Italian ^ersc, pub- 
Kshed also at Florence, which was afterwards republished at 
that place, and, in 1816, at Naples.' 

As the principiai characteristic af this production is the ori« 
enta) style which it atlects, it is obvious that in all traualatioiii 
this peculiarity should be constantly prtsenk;d» The translator, 
then, has little else to do than to rendier the original with al- 
most literal exactness ; and, far from being obliged, is not even 
permitted, to convert its Eastern into European idionu This 
festriction renders a translation a very easy task indeed, maiS'* 
much as it requires in the translator no command of language^ 
nor elegance of style. A very slender acquaintance with the 
original English, and an ability to write grammatical Itahan, 
are al) the qualifijcations that are reqaisiie, and we seriously 
think, that we have very great reasons to complain that Signor 
Alolsi is either destitute of these, or has executed his task with 
equally culpable negliv^ence and haste.- These are faults m 
the preserjt case, the niorq reprehensible, because, as we are 
told by the writer himself, the translation is to serve in the 
hands of those who are desirous of acijuiring Italian, ^ as aa 
introduction to the study 6r the Italian classics.' 

We shall now, in support of the assertions we have made, 
enumerate the errors a ud defects of bignor Aioisi's trauslatioii 
Under two simple and comprehensive divisions. 

^irst — Errors arising from misapprehension, and, in some 
Cases, the most inexcusable ignorance of the meanuig of the 
original. 

Page Jl. Acquistu This is an evident mistranslation. Ac* 
'^quirements mean merital attaiiimeuts, acqm^tt by itself has no 
tttch meaning. 

Page 1 4. Tuilo P antma. This is given as a translation of 
6e loitereth about* 

Page 22. Giammau This sentence is utterly misunderstood* 
In the original the second clause is intended to modify and 
restrict the tirst ; in the trahslation, the two clauses imply an 
pqicxplained contradiction. It is evident that the translator 
has voX^idktn j^ei {nevertheless) (or yet (hitherto.). Independent 
of this, there i& an error in using giammki without a negative 
particle, in a negative sense* We are aware, that Mazzoleot 
in his Raccolta d% rime oneste cites the authority of a claasicul 
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■* 
author for the ase of mai instead of non mat, but this example 
has verj seldom been io^itated, eyen in poetry. 

Page 26. Soggiomo* An error which destroys the force of 
the argument. In the original, the author wishing to enforce' 
the necessity of contentment, tells us that our station, (relative 
place in society,) is appointed by the wisdom of the Eternal.' 
Soggiorno means simply our abode on earth, without any 'refer- 
ence to our rank or condition in life. I 

Page 26. Sovente benefica quando non lo crtdtamo* TcXjdo 
what we ask not, and not to do what we ask, are not, we be? 
lieve, synonymous expressions, .. ^ , .^ 

Page 27. Parecchi* This is a pleasant mistranslation.. Seve^] 
ral (respective) is mistaken for several {divers^ various*). 

Page ^27* Rimbrotta. This is evidently a word achieved jby 
dint of dictionary. Baretti is a dangerous guide. He should 
have added lagnarsi to the meanings of the verb to repine,, 
Signer Aioisi deserves to be nmiro^^a/o for not knowing better. 

P^e 27. Un animo contento e un ascoso tesoro^ ed tin argine 
agP incomodi. What a perilous thing it is to be ambitious of 
excelling tl)e original. If the translator had adhered to the 
simplicity of Dodsley, he would have escaped the absurdity of 
making a hidden treasure act the part of. a rampart or defence, 
for which it seems to. us peculiarly disqualified. 

Page 30. Pazzia is not the kind of madness ineant iii the 
original. 

Page 30. Sedotti. This word expresses one of the significa- 
tions of debauched, but not the one alluded to by Dodsley. , It 
has evidently been transferred from the pages of Baretti. ^ 

Page 31. Delia donna* What woman? Not woman in 
general ; for this would be a shameful satire on the sex, and no 
woman real or allegorical, to which the allusion can be made^ 
is mentioned by the translator, who has been betrayed by false 
delicacy into false grammar. 

Page 39. J^on sono cT alcuna stima, for teemeth with evil is a 
strange mistranslation. The translator appears to have hallu- 
cinated somehow between teem and seem and esteem. 

Se tu non viwi distruggere. This is predicated of grief in 
the original. 

Orli, may apply to the edge of a precipice, or the border of 
a garment, but iK)tto the borders of a mansion. 

Ad unapicciola salita. This does not mean by {by means of) 
a gentle ascent* 

Allegrezza — Giulivita. These terms do not imply criminal 
excesses of nierriment, but rather innocent cheerfulness and. 
hilarity. 
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-^ Riottaso Afirto f tf What in the name of all the muses » 
this ? Is this seriously meant as a translation of riotous mirthy 
and does Signor A. really imagine that by putting o's to the 
end of. English words, they become suddenly metamorphosed 
into * genuine Tuscan^' We surely need not tell the merest tyro 
in the language that riottoso is no more the Italian for riotous^ 
than mirto is for mirth. 

Page 41. Tale la rabbia circonda P uomo de sretiture. In- 
dependent of the improper use of rabbia for tVfl, the meaning 
of the original is altogether misunderstood. Dodsley is speak- 
iiag of the mischief that the angry man occasions to others, 
not of the misfortunes that result to himself, 
. Page 42. Indebolire does not mean to warp. 

Page 44. La ruggiada che cade dalle rose nel grtmbo delta 
terra. A beautiful figure in the original is here entirely spoil- 
ed by the substitution of terra for spring* 

Page 45* Riottare ! Again ! 

Pagfe 52. Awe is translated austeritd. 

Page 57. If her foot abideth not in her father^s house. St 
irascura le cose delta casa paterna. 

^ Page 60. Consider thou, who art a Jfhther, Rifletti che sei 
genitore. 

" t'age 70. To do good. Far bene. This means to do well, 
which is quite another matter, 
t Piage 79. 7'Ae drmyfiieth. V armata vola. Flieth for fleeth 
in English is sometimes used, but never Varmata void for 
Parmata fugge in Italian, unless when speaking of a mounted 
dorps of hippogrifis. 

We have neither time nor inclination to enumerate all the 
instances in which the English has been strangely misunder- 
stood or negligently rendered. Exclusive of these errors, 
the translator seems disposed, with singular perversity, to con- 
vert the quaint and metaphorical style of the original into 
tame and common-place prose. For instance, ad aperturam 
librij 

' Page 52. Humilitt/ and meekness are as a crown of glory 
circling her head. In tutte le sue azioni ha per guida V umil- 
ta e la mansuetudine. 

Page 53. She speaketh, and her servants fly ; she pointeth 
and the thing is done : for the law of love is in their hearts, 
and her kindness addeth wings to their feet. This sentence is 
thus despatched. I domestici godono in osservare i suoi cen- 
ni, perch* ella ^ amorosa e benigna. 

Ondcr the 6«cond head of errors, we include all the inele- 
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gBAtorii^grminiaticiilItdmii; and here,^^t^WglieMe toob- 

^rve that attbough we were not borD 

^ Nel be) paese Ik dove fl ^i suons.* 

▼ct we have, ia various w.ays, acquired enough of the k^P 
idioma to kuow that the following soJecisms would e^ipose jtj^ie 
perpetrator to the unsparing anathemas of a. geimioe jpeji^ 
Cruscan. 

Page 1 1. Spensieroso. Adjectives in oso^ aafocpsc^Jh^ch 
59, nervosoy pemieroso^ are of the kind which gramoa^cia^)^ <^l 
amplificative, and do not admit of a negative prediu , Tq ex* 
press the opposites of their several attributes, the ,^d^tivje$ 
sfocato, sfrondatp, snervato, speoisierato, would be vnifo^^v^ 
^tnplojed. 

rage 13. Senz a displace rti dellaperdita, ioste^dot senzach^ 
la perdita ti dispiaccia* 

rage 16 and 1 7. Eccedere is here used twice in the seo^e of 
eccellere or oitrapassare. We believe that in aU good writers 
it is used invariably in a bad sense corresponding to i^ etymo- 
logy. It is, besides, a neuter verb, ajid its emploj^inei^iiu th€> 
present instance is therefore doubly erroueous. 

Page 19. Azzopire^ instead of azzoppare or zoppkarftm 
Page 20. La torrtnU ! A female torrent 1 
Page 2 1 . .Ne lascia la prosperitd^ JVV Iis^stm esp^t^j, Pug^ 
26. JVc di. Page 38, JVe/a. Page »6, ,M ^VlAsafi* .Page 
101. Jfemmen lusingati. Does nQt Signer AJoisi ^no^w ibfidt 
the second person singular, of the imperative mood i^ nAioar 
joined, in Italian, to the negative particles nan^ ^, ntpj^^r mvfir 
meno. This peculiarity in the language is derived from the 
Latin, in which the same rule is observed. Th^re is thi& dif- 
ference, however, that the Romans substitute the sut^unctii^e 
ne eas instead of non i, whereas the Italians always use th^ in* 
finitive mood non andare. Alfieri has been very severely,. ai^ 
very properly, criticised b^ Cesarotti for bavii^g once. violated 
this rule in one of his tragidies. 

Dovrd soffiire; a Gallicism. Soffrire.iB an aetive.veri^ 
Occupati rfe' tuoi affari* Another Gallicisnu 
t ' Non dubitar aicuno* An Anglicism ; for non difidar d^oiw* 
no* Dubitar is, moreover^ a neuter verbrand very iifi|a8tlj 
pressed into active service. 

Mn usar oggi ci6^ <Jrc. Usar is also a neater verb, at leaH^in 
the sense of the text. % 

Page 23. Siccome — ^a/e instead of jiccflwf ^-tscof J^ Of fnW^*^ 
iale. This error is repeatedly cot^tted. Page 4jl» *»• B% 
Page 33, JVi/ boccio I What »ort of 9^ botch is thi« ? It caa- 


not be^n error of the {iress ; for ibe article is tUo of the iHfti* 
culine gender. A reference to the origiBal infortne ub tbat 1Ih( 
translator meant boadQ^ bocciuolOf boccvmh^. or bocctolina. 
^ny thing but boccio. 

Page 38. AdUettati — anellcUi. Page 90. S^addiletta. Are 
'^bese barbarisms intended as foils to set cff the prMto to$can9 
"Sof thi« translation, or are tbey seriously offered as specimeoi 
of ^ Tuscan in its purity ?' 

Hdlla sua bocca non esce che lamentu A Gallicism, And m 
^TioktTon of the laws of syntax committed at the same time* 
'■^ 'Page 39. Se non vuoi appassire ijioru We here enter our 
^solemn protest against tbe arbitrary tyranny which the trans- 
*Jator exercises over auiet, peaceable, and well behaved neuter 
verbs. Tbey are all, without any authority or provocation 
whatever, forced into a state of unnatural and portentous acti- 
vity. The only thing they can do, we think, is to establish 
forthwith a system of armed neutrality to defend themselvei 
against this wanton violation of their undoubted and acknow- 
ledged rights. 

' Page 45. Quello privo di Padre. Poor quegli! After being 
deprived of bis father by fate, he is robbed of the conononeet 
rights of his species by SignorAloisi! Unless his grief has 
turned hiin into a stock or a stone or a dumb beast^ we hold it 
'^ry unkind to call a reasonable creature quello / 

Jitsiiti c^loro cthe fwn hanno alcuno da rtcarli aiuto. Then^. 
we say help the pronouns first ! They^ are scurvily treated* 
•No wonder that so many of them are driven, diough much 
against their will, into Ike accusative case. 

T^apri la bontd il core. Number, gender, and case berag 
driven from their ancient dominions, person, of course, could 
dot hope to escape. We shall presently see that mood and 
tense are made to share the lamentable' fate of their compa-^ 
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Page 47. itesiste IHnJltitma. Another neuter verb made 
active. 

Piage5t. Riterrd la soatiit quando sia svanita lafreschezza* 
)Iood and tense dispossessed at once. This completes the 
defeat of the ttiflexions. 

Paige 72. Thvola ctfollaia. An Anglicism. 

Page 73* Pm uguale. The phrase in which this compara-^ 
tive degret of equality is found, is not in our edition of the oti- 
fioal. 
- PBgt S4- Si messe m societd. Messe is only used in poetry, 
and &an fofthe sake of the rhyine. 
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Page 93. Lapena che prende* A Gallicism^ Bcrupalous]/ 
avoided bj classical writers. 

These are but a few of the errors with which the book, 
abounds, and we appeal to our readers, if we would uothi^i 
justly chargeable with gross neglect of the duties of our offices^ii 
if we allowed such a mistranslation to pass into the hftuc^ ofj 
the students of Italian, without warning them before band, h^^^: 
verj far it is from being a specimen of ' the Tuscan in itg^jp^m 
rity,' or a proper ^introduction to the study of the best ItfiJia^ 
classics*' ,. ' 


Tariffs or Rales of Duties^ payable after the 30ih of June^ 
1834, on all Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, imported into 
the United States of America in American Vessels, under the 
act passed May 22d, 1824, entitled ^'An act to amend the 
several acts imposing duties on imports,'*^ and the severed 
revenue, acts thereby amended, now in force^ By D» S* Lyon, 
Deputy Naval Officer of the Port of Xem^York* Nefw-Yoric* 
C. S. Van Winkle. 1824. pp* 140. 

Partial and unadvised legislation is the vice of all popular, 
governments. This fact, however, argues nothing against J 
tibeir excellence. It is but another proof that the imperfec- 
tions of our nature must necessarily attend the most perfect 
of our works; and that the best of all political institutions 
are not faultless. Measures thus inconsiderately adopted,, 
affecting only minor interests, and not invading constitu- 
tional principles, are seldom considered by the great body of 
the people, and are not, in fact, of sufficient importance to 
cause much excitement, or produce extensive injury. But"^ 
when one of the great sources of a nation^s wealth, agriculture, 
commerce or manufactures, is materially affected, ttiis impro- 
vident mode of legislation becomes oppressive and ruinous, 
and incalculable in the ettent of its consequences ; and even 
in this case, the evil might be foreseen, and, in a great mea- 
sure avoided, were inconsiderate laws confined to parts of a 
system, instead of effecting the destruction of the whole, 
and establishing on its ruins one of untried, and too often 
doubtful principles. 

To such an extent has the commerce of this country suf- 
fered from this evil, that it may fairly be said to have attained 
to its present prosperity in spite of opposition, and in defiance' 
of law. Year after year have propositions been offered in 
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^r legislature, and too many of them adopted, uncalled for 
by the wishes of the people, or the necessities of the times ; 
and without a single promise of benefit to any other class, 
tending to loss or embarrassment to the merchants. And eveii 
whfer^ they have been rejected, the mere fact that there are 
men of character and influence among us who can advocate 
them, is sufficient of itself to render uncertain the hope of 
profif ffom the most promising adventure. A bold, hazardous 
aiOtd too often unprincipled spirit of speculation is the conse- 
quence ; which if successful, is called enterprize — ^if defeated, 
nlMBforfoiie* 

The effect of all this, we doubt not, has been to retard as 
years in our march to solid and substantial power; and though 
our strides have been rapid beyond all precedent, yet man 
cannot tell what we might have been, had our agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures been uniformly cherished by a sound 
discriminating and judicious course of measures. Under pre- 
sent circumatances it is by no means certain, that the funda- 
mental principles upon which they are now reguhted, may 
not be changed within two years, and ruin, with a double 
wei^t, fill! upon him who is now quietly pursuing his avoca- 
tioais, relying upon the prudence of his legUlators. 

A system, however erroneoiis in its principles or structure, 
still improves by age ; its asperities are worn down, its incon- 
sistencies reconciled ; its contradictions amei^ed ; the legisla- 
ture, the courts, and those who are subjected to its operations, 
unite to perfect it. Sound and well-established rules of con- 
struction are brought to bear upon its details ; decisions are 
made, and regular and settled rules aid its imperfections, till at 
length, well understood, and as the known law of the land, it. is 
acquiesced in and supported. The government bases its calcu- 
lations, and the merchant his schemes, upon an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its particulars. 

But with us, scarcely has it appro:dmated to this point, when 
some sudden gust of popular caprice, some full swell of popu- 
lar delusion, sweeps the fabric from its foundation, and, to use a 
hackneyed but applicable expression, ^' leaves not a wreck be- 
hind." The labour of years is lost in a day ; a new order of 
things is introduced ; new schemes, new plans, new calculations 
must be made — the highest hopes, the best ordered arrange- 
ments, the most promising undertakings, are disappointed and 
defeated; difficulties arise at every step; the government and 
the people impelled by opposite interests, find themselves in 
angry collision with each other ; producing distrust and . suspi- 
cion on the one side, and an unwonted feeling of authorized 
oppression on the other. 
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But the frectn^t akention of fundaiMntal principles is not 
the oiily evil of irtiiefa' we complain. There is another, serioxH 
in lift consequences,* atld tending i» produce nratb angry fe^'Uhg;'; 
it is, tfiat when the chatige is made, it is done n^o imperfectijr, 
as sometimes aifnost to defeat the intentions of fhe te^isl&tnre, 
or at least to envelop the sobjeel in doabt and uncertainty; 
Ibis arises from the vague and loose manner in which our acts 
are framed. 

. Professional men well know the difficulties ^ftet^d?rig ^M 
departmeiit* In England, though the drafting of Ia#?( is % 
separate and distinct occupation, and consigned to a fipW h)A 
0f ability and experience, the books of reports are filfed with 
cases arising upon ambiguities of expression. When tb^ afc^tts 
iiess of a Hale was found inadequate to draft* an act tthiefl 
could defy professional criticisms, we may safely say that it is 
a department which demands the best talents and the greatest 
acquirements. But speculation on this subject is useless — the 
constructions of our courts, and the endles? list of amendator^ 
and explanatory acts, which crowd our aftatute books, fuHy 
prove the fiict 

These remarks, we conCeiTe, apply #ith greatf'^rteto out 
acts imposing duties on imports and tonnage ; laws which, rii- 
dop^ndent of their governing principles, are of ten times the 
importance of any other. To these w6 sbail confine our rejec- 
tions in the remainder of this article, and in due time state 
0ome facts, which we thiok will substantiate our reniarks. ' 

A tariff we define to be the regulations prescribed by ^tffe 
laws of a statef irhposing duties oh articles irttroduced froiii 
cHher countries, or entirely prohibiting theii* introduclfon. • if 
our definition be correct, a tariff act covers a field as broad as 
the wants or ingenuity of man. The furs of the north, the 
metaU of the south — the fruits of the tropics-^the spices of 
India — all that is made by the millions of England, of France, 
p[ Germany, or the hundreds of millions of China ; in fine, 
all that is produced on the earth or dug from its bowels, arid 
capable of transportation, comes in some way or other under 
its supervision. To this act We must look for the extent of 
our license, to take advantage of those great tintural resources 
which thie God of nature has given us; whether to make up 
li^r consiunptiofi that Which our labour has produced, or to 
exchange it for the luxuries of our neighbours ; to aid otir rich 
and prosperous country in her march to greatness ; to spread 
lier^opulatk^n to the shores of the Pacific, and reclaim from 
savage barbarism the boundless regions of tTie west. Here 
aur gallast ttav/ moit look for its strength, pur government for 
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jpedources, our pieof^le fer th^ loeafis of piptection^ It iSfE 
9bi|>endou8 actof it^sjatioii, aod, aa SKch, should be approachr 
ed with profouiidi mature, and disiDtercisted deliberation* ,^ 

AU this we believe a tariff act to be, and if acqused of , ex- 
aggeration, i^peal ^o any reflecting mind in full confidence xf 
a favourable verdict* . ii 

. Such, and so iaiportant in its consequences, being a t^nff 
%et, we apf^rehend that it demands pre-eaiiiientl]r,three t^ngs : 
atabilityj precision and d^iaateness in its (terms, aH<} an.eiLten- 
aive and minute enumeration of the arti/ples subjected to 
diiiy or prohibited; in every one of which req^Usii^s, ouj; 
t^ritf acts have been pre-eminently d^fojctive* In fact, tbe^ 
source from which they emanate, and the process by whidt^ 
^ey find their w.ay into our statute books, render it^ almost au^ 
impossibility that they should be otherwise* . .,,<..,. ..f 

The. principles oftbe proposed system ane first .eocaiii^ined an^ 
aettled in tbe counting room or manufactory, a^ th^ cas§ n^y Ipe^ 
and delivered to some counsel leardect ii^jthe la>ir,.to befra^^e^ 
into an act. In due time it is presented to the pprgipi^ir.CQin- 
mittee in congre8S,.and by them r^yiOirted tptbe house*^' A 
day is appointed to discuss it&medU; all parties prepare for; 
war ; addresses, memorials, petitions, rem^mstrw^es, po|i|* int 
&om every quarter ; the. question is fuUyidiscus^din aat^^i]^-^ 
tiM ; and on the important day our legislators. riQpefkt tq ea^b: 
other what their petUioncoas and remonpkrai^ havjs repeated to 
t^m* Clause after clause is altered, aiai^nde(l or stri^^' 
Oiit^ and ia due season the bill becooiei^. aJaw ; but sp chang^^ 
thai its best friends are ready .to. ^i^WJ^ it* .ThQ .{nre^ision^ 
etfits terms, itsdefiiniteness, its cfmsistency, if it ^V€)f;ha4;^ay^'v 
^e destroyed ; and then, composed of two or th^ se<;tioi[W|. 
in which a hundred artieles out of tbe ton thpus^nd of dajj^j: 
importation are specifically^ enumerated, andtthe remainder, 
embraced pr attempted so to be, uAder general hea4^,. it ^s.d|e« 
livered to the comptroller for an explanation* The gr^at duty, 
has been performed — ^a new machine is set in motion, ^nd con- - 
gress disperses to watch its operations* Here, howpver,. th^ 
difficulty but begins : by tbe next ari^ival, aq article is infro* 
duced not specified in the act, and dutyable upaer. several of^ 
its general clauses ; tbe merchant and tbe collector differ in 
opinion, and the treasury, as tbe legal expounder of ourt^tritT 
afcts, is resorted to. After some delay,, a decision is made^ 
^bicb,from the inherent difficulties of the case,.ia c^ousidere^ 
the mere ipse dixit of the department, and satisfactoi|y to nei;^, 
fber party* . In the mean time tbe sanle article is introduced 
in anotberport, ata lowar rate of duty, and the markei ii^ the 
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first eftectuaitj rained/ The aet is fodnA tdb« %iita Mitii|;iiM^ 
Dpea to all the objections of all parties, and eatable or scltb 
construction as may suit the most 6pposite interests. ' '' i^.- 
The grand error on this subject we believe to' be, {toVerty 
of information in our legislators : thej are, and tbejrititEHit'bei; 
ignorant of, or but imperfectly acquainted with, ' ten tbc^i^akti 
M tike articles lipon which they legislate ; and What infcrrthil- 
iioD they have must be gained from foreign', and in many >ia8|^ 
interested sources* They, too, as tbeif laws te^ify, iir c6iiinf!f(Aii 
with the generality of men, are too apt to consider teeUnlif^l 
names as baring but one pfaid definite meaning, and ttet; t66^ 
almost as precise as a mathematical truth, aiid coAscftfueiitilW 
to stand in no need of explainatfon* That thidi&'& deltfitdn, 
Jteeds.but a moment's consideration oti fhe piHOdigioiiR efik|<!t» 
resulting from the genius and operations of multitudes, eacb 
one devoted to the improvement of some particular art ; the 
intermixture of forei^ substances, the cbhnge of ntat^si^: 
fte alteration of form, of jfeature and of usie,^ndiBieiliio!U8^d 
new operations to which articles of daily im|)ortl(tfe>tt'tfiayi 
thereby be subjected, and the effect too of coifiinM tisii^ 
Upon terms of cbmtnon appticafioo. And webeliiave aliso,itil&t 
anch anexaminatiori Would lead aqy tiandid mind to the rc^strilt^/ 
tibat a legislative hail is 'not the place to fordia ti^arct ^that 
no popular assembly eve? cain b^ toUeeled >in odnr )cou|t-v 
t^, necessarily sulMected from itsv^ery form of gdrilmni^t 
to party filing and sectional itit^rest, 'Whose i^aobBera tt^ 
be considered masters of tlMg tkt» Aecofdhlgly^' trrery ^e t>f 
these acta, from the fint to flicf laslt} is stfM^ 1iaaii{:Miiritb ttSa' 
feature ; and ^ from the greitiletteiit of iea coast a^d 'bbrdir 
our collective diitriets are ntim^AMK^ and furnish an alfffty 'tbf 
iilterpreters, tile coTntequence^ to oor mercantile > coi nmm rity 
are curious, and. in the genefality of eases, pppressive. 
' For a series or years, sheet bra^s was introduced into PWh- 
delphia free, and India M adrasb bandketchieft intoBb^ton at^5 
per cent. ; #hile New* York pafd in one case 1 5, and in the ottikc 
95 per cent. Our port became in consequence a 'shut port to 
these articles, and We paid tOand 15 per cent, profit to oilr 
neighbours, under a law professing to bear equally upon alK 
A similar practice eitisted with i^egard to saffron. We might 
point out a number of other discrepancies in the formei* laws ; 
but as the act of Id^4 hai^ it& ftill proportion, at least snflfeieht 
tb establish our position, we shall make a few observations on 
its provisions. 

^ The intention of ife framer^, as a nde orcoaBtmctiM, fs^ 
we regret to say, of frequent application in ihe ^xplam^Km of. ' 


As it b to l>e gathered Iroin tb^ debates in congress, a veir 
general belief is, ttUt the law was m^de for tfae encoaragerpent 
j^ avur.doiQe3^ii9.iPMufactui*e3 and the iudostry of the couqtrjTy 
^d thi^L coosequenUj^i ^heneyef this rule of construction i«i 
^j[^li^^Dlp, this object is to be kept constantly in view, as it^ 
^Y/^^;mgfifm^ijf\e» Another party, however, contends that itis 
j^^^up^ ^venu^ bilL and alwsyrg to be construed in favour of 
^jQ^l^|;9yefnInel;lt, witbont reference to anv other question. As 
.ihe.pi^e or the other principle is adoptea, very important con* 
ig^u^l^i result in niany cases to the coounercial interests* 
'|?0^^i^ t by the 1st section of the act, a duty of 30 per 
^j^entf %fi yalorew is imposed on all manufactures of wool, or of 
t|¥fajcb ^99! shall be a component paH, with certain excep- 
tions, ta wit, worsted piuBt goods and blankets, which pay ^5-, 
.tKe Sd clause of the. same $ecti6n imposes sr duty of i5 per 
;Cent« a4 valorem on all manufactures, not specified, of cotton, 
]^ax or heinp, or of which either of these ma|terials shall be a 
^c^mponent pturt, and 01^ all manqfactur^s of silk, or of whic|i 
^jSi^ shall. be a component material, coming from beyqnd the 
dap^ of Good Hope \ on al) otb^r manufactures of silk, or q( 

^ . A nuxea^article^ w^eipriU suppose c^op^osed of silk, cotton, 
janjia|iii:naIl'pi|Qpq of wt>Qi 19 introdufied, and we assume 

^jfipira[.mqmenti |:n^ t^e. pi^ited States have not the capacity, 
,^m.climate or some oth^r cause^ oif manufacturing ti^is article. 
,^|(p$v^ in ,ascefiaipii]|g. tl^ duty on this ar^cle three dilierent 
j^jTul^s of con^jtrifctiof^ ^fe.pont^nded for; one, that the act is^a 
^ievenueac^, ana.tlierefore tbou|^ thpre may be but a handful 
ypl. wopi in 10. yards of th^ ^la^^f%Qt^rp, it is subject to (iie 
^]|(^4^r,duty,Qf iO fi^ cen^ in p/der that the low^r may not 
' overni^t^. the nigiief ^at^ of duty, wool b^ii^ a component part, 
.^|md the; act to ^^. construe^d strictly in favour of government. 
^^jThe si^conc^ thai; the act was m^de for the encouragement of 
]!.9ur.(loj»estic xnanufactures y apd that, inasmuch as the article 
^, cannot be manufactured inihis country, the intentio6s of cc^n- 
,^jgress w4ll not be answered by the inr^position of the wo^l duty 
^R^ 36 per cent* on an Article composed principally of silk ; that 
^ 8uc^ jofpositioB/wfould be 9pprea^y^, and that thipirefore the 
article is subiect to the lower duty, on silk, asi the regulating 
J pi^terial. . The third, without taking into view eithei^of tbese 
^ pcinciplpi^, conteml that silk, ^s the last in enumeration in the 
order of the bill, must be considered as an exception to the 
articles virl4gb.|^eced^ it; and t^a^ tjierefor^ tbis insyfMiiac- 


ture, nnier tuny circamstances, and in all cases, wo^ld be vwh^ 
ject to the lower duty of 25 or 20 per cent. :. 

The general principles of construction are not only unseltle4. 
and doabtfal, but the act abounds in defects as to its mif|i^U<^«. 
Sttrff goods, for instance, is a term of vqrj unsettled fneaniogif 
so much so, Chat while a piece of stuff goods imported ini^l 
piece^ pajs bj law a duty of 25 per cent., the same articU, bjo 
the simple process of cutting and stamping, has been depl^iiq^^ 
to lose its distinctive character, and to be subject to a^ b^g^l^t 
duty as a '* woollen manufacture." i :»; <?ii 

In the same clause blankets are also excepted from tbe.w^r/ 
leo duty. There can be no question but that congress iii^aitt 
to include blanketting^ and yet so imperfectly is this intentioa.f 
expressed, that while a rose blanket is subject to bat 35^ Man* 
kets imported by the running yard pay 5 per cent, additional. 

Carpets and carpeting are subjected to 50, 25, and 20 events 
per square yard. We are by no means certain that nig^ are not 
fairly classible under this head. If they be so^ the pi^aetical 
resuH would be to subject this costly and valuable ^ticle to a 
duty of only about 12 per cent., while all other carpeting m^uld^f 
pay at least three times as much. > 

In the same section, we find the clause ^^on iron caUesOfif < 
chains, or parts thereof, 3 cents per pound, and no dr^a^btatfiko, 
shall be allowed on the exportation of ironcqbUs ox part& tihercvm 
of." A question has arisen whether this clause d^es not impos^j 
a duty of 3 cents per pound on ail chains, TbeTreasury. jiM^ 
decided in the negative. As inhahitautd of a commerpi^l ei^^ 
we rejoice in this decision; but were we maoufactarers ^f-t 
trace chains, we should contend totis^ viribus^ upon the ai^u^ 
ment that the act is a revenue act, and upon the authority of^ 
the exception contained in the latter part of the clause, that > 
this decision violated all the rules of construction ; and, more> 
especially, as the duty upon this article would, by reversiqg.- 
the decision, be increased to between 40 and 50 per cent. It 
is to be observed, too, that there are no limits in the clanSQ : 
withholding drawback, and that where a collector may err iife.v 
construction, he may, at least, find a prima facie reason for ^ 
refusing the drawback upon iron cables, imported belbre the« 
passing of the act, upon the faith of government, and wMh an-, 
express view to exportation. 

Farther; in the same section, '^ on laced boots or bootee 50 
cents per pair;'' we defy any man to explain this as it «taBd»flT 
whethfer fte duty is imposed on laced boots or laced bootei^ :• 
>)r on laced boots, and bootees whether laced 4>r not. /- ■ j. 
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• " By *the same act,' cut glass,' and all other glass, except win- 
dow glass, bottles, vials and demijohns, is subjected to duty 1)y 
vteight ; now Ihere are a number of articles of extensive im- 
P^Hrttftlbh^, made up of glass and some other materials, pariicu- 
ittlyy^Mttll liking glasses' With paper frames, and glass knobs- 
f(BPt fut^Jtdrfe.* -In the strict exccotion of the law, the biffic^s 

' oT'^goverbmetitSre compelled to do one of three things, in i^ 

• c^^t^ining tft% amount of this dutj,' either to separate the ma- 
td!M}i$;'of^ to chaise duty oti . one or the other alone ; the first 
hi an impossibility, and the other two are fi'auds upon the go** 
refhiffetitaf the importer. * ^ 

*tu;©h CQ»at!hkces, &c. 35 per centum ad valorem ; on all other 
hC^ T2|'^^ c6titbm kd v&Ioi^to**' We are satisfied that had 
otltte^iat^rs been pdssesscfd of a proper degree of information 
on this subject, this duty could not have been thus regulated. 
Bjr the former actj thread lace was subject to but 7^ per cent. ; 
'tMe coarser kinds to higher rates; The distinction was wisely 
atid properly drawn; 7^ per cent* being exactly that maximum 
w4i»cfa^is artidle* can bear with a 'due regard to the interjsst of 
ffie4ki¥ trtiderand jpublic revenue. Five thousand dollars worth 
of this article can be concealed about the person without ex- 
ciKng'S^j^icion^, mA the direct consequence must be, that this 
aftictci wilt' be driven itito cpnti^band channels, and i\^e govern- 
m^fttf inst^d 6f recehing 7 J per cent, on its introduction, will 
b@ deprived of this revenue entireli', while it demands but 1^ 
■ p^f^ ceiit'on articles which can ieasily bear 25 or 30. . - ^ 

'tFbere is 'yet a lohjg'list of articles upon which the. duty is 
siiD elitifely uhMtled, principally of mixed manufacture, and 
otbet*' slHiclest of "extensive consumption, and well understood, 
-'wlifen tateeii tedtvidually^ Vi^hich in consequence of the general 
chir^ses of this and the former acts, have been enveloped \fx 
d^Qbtfkrtd uncertaihtif. 'Perfumes are some oi^ the most import- 
a(it ; the distinction between &ose articles and medicine, has 
never been WeH'understoodafotfr Custom Houses, and th^y 
aref known to be so indiscnmfnately applied, particularly the 
^ w4io)e class bf essentia! oils, that the duties have beep generally 
iifipbs^ rather on tffe importer than the article. Thus, essen- 
tial ^its, when entered by 4 jierfiimer, pay duty as perfumes^ 
when -by a druggist, as' medicine'; consequently, the one paji 
a profit to the other on articles strictly within his own line., 

'*w^*- might ^o on and poitit out a number of other defects {n 

tile^'P^^erit act, ambiguTtied both patent and latent, to use a 

le^'fitlrase. Wit we refer our readers to their friends the ia^- 

porters, andwfe ^protnisethfem a rich harvest of grievances. 

To remedy these evils, h has been proposed to impost the 
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same dat; gn all article? pippn.tiieir |i|traiMl^;f« fi^i^r 

dependent of the injury' to our reveoue, we cof^jay^^ ^t;;^}^ 

sjstem never can be adopt^ed io this country ^ Q^f y^ic^aaf^i^jQI^ 

too separate, too much ai vananceyand qurdfiPW^Pc^MMj^ 

' habits too often change* Tliere i9» w^ 9^W^y^7:tl^^9^ 

mode, and that is by ^enacting a taiiff act in tmffnrti^^i*^^ 

the chemist, the dealer in hardware, lA dfjr gpfid^i th^fKVVk 

the mechanic, th^ manufactufer, ^ac)i |)(^ C^k4: |iB0(^.^fb9 

catalogue of the articles in , Wt)icti, be dei|j%(tbpi;tapi|ft> ^ (j^ 

trade, and the jproductiohs of his manu^ctory, wf)yii|^|^|^ §f- 

marks as to their material, their mode of m^mij^c^i^ i^eiv 

varieties, and their use, as may '>e sufficient tf> |^«s§9^^,^#iffl 

lucid exposition of the Bubject. From tj^ese ceptoft^r^fii ft^^JlP 

framed, td fill a volume if necessary^ (and if^pyresniai^ 4ir^«li4^ 

' properly arranged and digested by ^neia p( lability »ud <#xp€«ir 

'toce, and accompainied by such i)<H^&4M»d)COfl9«ieiit»<^i9l||r 

; be necessary to elucidate dQubtfiiLpoi&^ft--rjM^dei$ifuite^ .IM# 

(»recise i and let this be the law oi the }ai|df • . , . . t . t ) 

We are aware that the coinpletioif of 9i(i9U%;fc$f|( ^^iU not 
be effected without jereat expense .and imqEi^iie Mijowrt;. W 
this we conceive to &e no iifi^i^efi^ against it&,^4i9ft>WP.'Uil^ 
commerce^o^ our Qouatry baf iq^de.i|§ frbat wi^juff ;>M$Lft 4s 
fair that some par^ of the trea^ufe iji|)fi(^it ^ /dpiilyjipfMilMg 
into the lap pf gbyernment ^^)ia ttf^ f ];p9f^^ tfi^ 

", stability and improvenient . , . ..; : ; > t -,1 . ..u . i ^i 

The adoptipn of such kffhj^^W^ SQl^;#iy9,:W>«ldiha*fe4>fri>t- 
ral important resulf^^ ,U^e dopHj^l < ^HWJ^iJ^ 
' vades the pre^en); aystcua W9uld b^ cJearfKl tai|»f li tbHr/BNU^i^ 
be but one duty to oi]^ article, ^ni- ib^t -asc^ijtmM^ witbei»t 
' hesitation, bv a simple refprenc^ t9;tbe actf Tbe- h^odim^ 
* terpreters wfiich at pf eeent desaoge the fysteim w^M ha. i^* 
inoved, by destroy iogtKe necef^y^fot ao. «€irisife 4>f iMr 
powers, and the ineijcpUties arii4iM^,f«](m;,t^ 
'removed. The duties weu|d,be4naUQa8^ piiifipcm tbi04igitt#t 
ttie United States, and those iujuxio^s ii»m>lNErfies iasing ftpp 
errors of construction in tii^.piioi6ter9.9f the}l|upr,.«nd« w^ 
at present contribute tq such ^^ext^C^t t9 discM^dei^ tbe-s^dbum 
effectually prevented* As a fartl^i cooseqneiiM, ^ dreasiHgr 
' de{)artmenf woiitd be re%yed from an Am^iea^ie^lnass id apptf- 
"'cations, each one deipandu^ a jmiMte aad sometiioes tah^- 
ous investigation, and when iqimmfisU^ in iissiiy<cas^9 re- 
dultinjg in the unsettling ai]\,e»tiaLt>li|h.ed ml^r^od rendering <M9- 
' certain, what common ^isage^.andt^gQD^ial.opiai^iQa 
inay have settled, aa the ti^^ c^oi^trnctioa of d«ubt^ fffkak^^ 

;fiut the most in^^orUnt fo^t iwould bCf ^ pfpd,^gmif99^ ^t 
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HM^^i^ ttetfcsiSftrjr* to jfrcsenre'ifa toetgy attd vigour, Tiie 
mksinCllF' ^f tl^Mation on this safnect would b6 reduced to a 
ifMM^ At *)paH»cularbrancftl'df mdustty toii^htneed eocoijr 
^l^eiMht, tbMe artidle^ alone wbidU are produced bj it 
%bi^*6« i9el^ted bj our l^iators, a&d altered as to it^ ratf , 
Tdf ^Ailty^ M wo^ld never thereafter be necessafy to alter ib^ 
4iMeft^ii all tnMuAicturJks of iron, m order to increase that 
^8trc^4thaiii, as tte surest thode by which tlus object coul^ 

lift iiiRdM* • • rf ■ . 

^*vJ4f, ta:i#e¥«r9' we are' to continue upon the present plan ; if 
^3^ fegdlAtv&tf of intieresis so^portaint, is still to depend upon, 
tfDif Of two>s^tioiiS) and three or four octavo pages, let these, 
mdti ait leatfl, however liniiited in their operation, be cpmplete 
HI HietDB^lTefi ; l<et the^ Be tHrougfaotit, broad landfnai^s whick, 
fttt most emii^jtiAgnient cannot mistake; > d'l^jSnitenes? and 
^wnsntMcy wMeh din l^ve no robrn' for q^estionabTe inferen-. 
cea ; and let ttiem^ as' far as may ^e^ h^ their own interpreters^. 
Vy mdk etpft^s declar^Kon^ on ' tireir* general intent and 
nfeaiiing^ ab iHay sdlow butane tuW of ^otistruction^ and that 
i^plaiiithatbethat runs may read* ' . ' ' 

: fVeihave ekftfriibed #iA atl^tSofi %[^ Iktf e volume wbb$e. 
iMki h^dB this flAifefe^'filM f>|i6ii6unce it/ without hesitation, tov 
vlie^ itmmi; and »bter ieoMtMr^fi^n of our t^rilT acts. We ax^^ 
ahfmve that Mr. Lyon in some few '^ai^^es differs from the trea?; 
• ^Mr^^.tat this we «olfti4e# t^M objection to the book, as th^^e. 
4M(eimte8 <i$A hi^ «alJUy'niite9^ and the congress, or the courta- 
ifof kMr, have y«t to deciSe w^feh'of the two is ri^ht. For our- 
tifeifes^ we. belie ve>that Mn Lyon^s constfuction in most casing,- 
^^\ ht finally adopted ; and we should not hesitate ait present 
to aet mpwi bt# priilcii^,' Kid ive a' forge interest at stake, at 
itbi ritkrren of a'tem^iOiiaM ektiid^ive course of litigation*! 
Tbe'woriekooe of idttiietis^ ^vbburand great care, and W^ 
^tfHHikl'fecommend it to eor^etcantlK friends as a sure andt 
• nrfb guide* The ttne^^ofknSeL at the beginning of th^ volume 
^wiU' be foiwd particalAriy vtfu^!>le.' Twenty years experi-^ 
. ence-aA an officer of Ae cu^ms, in ltd inost important branchy' 
esyand the aasistaDCe of 4be^bld* hiwyer tvho presides at tbOf 
heftd of bis defertment, afe^'t^eeif^tfimendationis possessed, wef 
betteve, by.no etbef Wefk 6f thte'^kind t^an Mr. Lyon^s as. 
yet pabliflliedv 'We do iMft itieahhy fliede obser\'ations to de*. 
tnct from the merit of Mr« DegrsLndV tariff, as we have not h^d 
eii opportunity of examimilg it with such attention as to giv^ a.. 
^ormct epiikioe noon it ^^ we presume, however, that it has 
iw»a «Oiilf iledirith the U(H}alcair« and ability of that gentleman. 
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The subject upon which we have treated, we ciMiile^, may 
1>e uninviting to many of our readers, but it has neverihelm' 
an important bearing upon the interests of all of them^" It 
does hot affect the merchant alone, but extends in its conae- 
quences to all classes of society, however remote from the 
scenes of commercial enterprise, and however unsuspieiouv 
of the fact. The hardj son of the West, whose practical 
knowledge of navigation may never have been extended be*» 
tond the petty ma^^uvres of mere river craft, and who may 
have heard of, but cannot realize those floating castles, which,, 
under the controul of man, have joined nations^ three Aoistud 
ihiles apart, and have converted the science, the inteltect, the* 
genius, the luxuries and the comforts of all mankind, imto 
common property, yet depends, perhaps, upon die proper 
management of these very laws, whether he shaUgo on to the 
end of his days, labouring .without profit and without encou** 
ragement; or whether, as. he pursues his pilgrimage, its carea- 
may be lightened, its sorrows alleviated by social inteivounie 
and kindly sympathy* It is the common concern, of alL 

But though remote, and le$s burdensome in its immediate 
effects to other classes of the community, the subject is of ri*. 
tal importance to the mercantile interest, and demands'frona 
our rulers a serious and disinterested attentioo ; and we'bold, 
that while legislating on this subjecti^ they are bound in their 
deliberations not simply to regard the general effect, the broad 
bearing of their acts upon commerce ^s a system, but to 
consult the interest of the merchant as an.ijidividual, as a single 
member of society, pursuing with anxious solicitude those 
schemes, having private emolument, it is true, for their end, bnt 
resulting in lasting and important ajdvantases to our national 
character and resources, whi^h have been formed and pursued 
upon the faith of government,, and in reliance on the perma- 
nency of the system which that government has adopted.-*- 
They should consider him as a being foraged by tbemselveai 
that they have induced him to launcbhis bark, and to comnttt 
Himself to the winds and to. the waves under a fuD promise oi 
advantage to his interest, and otvjtyfMxd Wbis enterprise »*--* 
That they have trained him up to l^ia pursuits, in full reliat^ce 
lipon them as the protectors of his rights and the promoters oT 
his prosperity. They should consider, too, that he has not' 
been ungrateful; that through his exertions our' political in^* 
stitutions, from the comn^nd of resources, have gained a stabi- ' 
Itty and strength which may defy the attacks of a foreign ene^* 
my, or domestic faction ; that our seaboard presents a Kne of' 
magnificent cities^ that our barbours are crowded by the^«hii» 
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4>f all tihte world ; aDd that through these avenues the wealth of 
Eunope aod of the East has heen scattered oyer our land, fer- 
tilixifigjt 4o its farthest borders. 


ORIGINAL BUSTS AND PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

■AtM» who painted and modelled Original Portraits of Washington. 

Charles W. Peale^ of Philadelphia. 

; l^ Charles W. Peale, born 1741, painted 14 original portraits! 
irofnthe life, from 1772 to 1795 inclusive. That done in 
1772 is in the possession of George W. P. Cuatis, of Ar- 
lington. That of 1 78 U in the Baltimore Museum. Those 
. of 1783, 1786, and 1795, in Philadelphia Museum. One 
of 1 78 J, in Annapolis State House. The others unknown. 

Houdon^ of Paris* 

S. Houdon modelled his bust by a cast from the life in plaister, 
Mount Vernon, in 1783. 

J. Wrighty of Philadelphia. 

. 3* Mx* Joseph .Wright painted his portrait at the Head Quaf- 
tew. Rocky. Hill, New-Jersey, in 1783, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Powell, Chesnut^treet, Philadelphia^ at the 
same time with Mr. Dunlap. 

Wm. Ihmlap^ of New-Jersey. 

4. Mr. William Dunlap, born in 1776, painted his portrait at 
Rocky Hill, New- Jersey, then Head Quarters, in 1783, at 
the same time with Mr. Wright, now in possession of Mrs. 
Van Horne, at Rocky Hill. 

Pine^ of England. 

5. Mr. Pine painted his portrait in 1 778, now in the possessi<»i 
of Henry Brevoort, Esq. New York. 

Trumbull, of Connecticut. 

6. Colonel John Trumbull, born 6th June, 1756, painted his 
whole length portrait in 1 790, now in the City Hall of New 
York. 

CeraccM, of Rome* 

7. Signor Ceracchi, modelled two busts; one the size of 
life, cut in marble, now in the possession of Richard Mead^ 
Esq. Philadelphia; the other of colossal size, a cast of 
which, identical with the original, is in the possession of the 

. Academy of Fine Arts, New- York* ^'. 
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Roiertsom, 

>• Archibald Robertson, born 8th May, 1765,paHite4 ik pav^ 
trait in 1 793, in his own possession, 7^ Lib^tj street^lieiiiF' 
York. 

Wertmulkr, of Sweden. 

8^. Mr. Wertmoller, painted his original in 1793; in posscfr- 
sion of Cornelius Bogert, Esq. Jamaica, Long-Island. 

Savage* 

10* Mr. Savage painted and engraved the Washington family 
about the year 1794. Where the original is deposited is 
unknown ; it was about 20 years since in his Mttseum, 
•New- York. 

J. Peale* 

tl« Mr. James Peale, brother of C. W. Peale, bom 1750, 
painted two originals ; the date, &:c. of the first unknown ; 
but the second was painted in 1795, now in his own pos* 
session, Philadelphia. 

i?. Peale, son of C. W. Peale. 

12. Mr» Rembrandt Peale, (born February 22, 1778,) in 1795, 
at the age of 18, made an abortive attempt whilst bis Either 
wa» painting Washington, to paint him. also. 

ShUrpUss* 

13. Mr. Sharpless painted two small portraits in crayons, one 
in profile, the other a more front view, in 1796; one of 
them is in the possession of Judgje Peters of Phik^elphia. 

JViic. The above tally with each other, with very trifling 
^fferences ; no more, however, than might have been expect* 
ed from the various points of view in which he was taken, the 
various styles in which they were executed, the difference of 
light and shade, and, more particularly, the various periods of 
his life in which he sat to the above artists ; for Washington in 
his youth did not look as be did in his latter days, any more 
than any other man does. When he sat for his last portrait to 
Stewart, he no more looked the man of former years ; and hav- 
ing lost his teeth, he was totally disfigured by a most formida- 
ble set of artificial ones, which made him ever after appear 
like another person ; hence the occasion of all the dissatisfac- 
tion about his resemblance* We doubt not, in the least, that 
Stewart has given us a correct likeness of the man, when he 
sat to him, although totally differing from all other portraits — 
90 that those who wish to view WadshingtQn as President, may 
look at Stewart's \ but such ai wish to behold, hio* ia bi§ prime^ 
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tnustview the earlier portmts, especially bj those artish t>f 
most merit, indeed, we consider them all (the originals) move 
loriess alike, but certainly there are some greatly superior lo 
others ; and we hope it will not be looked upon as invidious 
when we specify the busts of Houdon and Ceracchi, the por-* 
traits of Trumbull, Robertson, Pine, and Stewart, as the best 
we have seen, with regard to likeness, according to the periods 
lo which they were done. 

G. Stewart^ of Newport, Rhode-Island. 

jl4, Mr. G.Stewart painted his original portrait in. 1796, at 
Philadelphia, several copies of which, perhaps equal to the 
original, (at least by himself) are in the possession of vari- 
ous individuals. One of them belongs to Mr. Pierpoint of 
Jamaica, Long-Island. Mr. Stewart's portrait (being the 
last Washington sat for,) has been engraved by Heath, and 
is in every one's eye ; few persons ever imagining he had 
more looks than one, this has been looked to as the only 
standard for Americans to behold Washington from ;-^but 
it is, in reality, very different from the above-mentioned 
originals* 

Remarks* 

We shall add a few remarks on the chief characteristics of 
those sculptured. and painted portraits of Washingtoa which 
were done from life, by artists the most respectable for talents^, 
fi^nd which he actually sat for ; premising with a few introduc- 
tory reflections. 

It was a wise decree of Alexander the Great, that non^ 
should paint his portrait but Apelles, and none but Lysippus. 
sculpture his likeness ; we feel the want of such a regulation 
in the case of our Washington, whose countenance and per- 
son as a man, were subjects for the finest pencil, or'the most 
skilful chisel. But we are cursed as a nation in the common 
miserable representations of our Great Hero ; and with the 
shocking counterfeits of his likeness by every pitiful bungler 
that lifts a tool or a brush, working solely from imagination, 
without any authority for their misrepresentations and decep- 
tions, and bolstered up by every kind of imposture. 

This evil has arisen to such a height, that it is necessary, 
for something to be done with a view to rectify the public sen- 
timent, on this point, now so warmly agitated, so as to unde- 
ceive posterity. For these reasons we have drawn up this 
iist of artists, who paiiited and sculptured him from life, as far 
as is nscertnined ; and gtv^er the various circumstances und«r 
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which ftey executed their likenesses, that the piiMtc mty kfiaivr 
where to find the trqe standard, of what were genuine hke*- 
nesses of Washington, at the respective periods of tus- life iH 
which they were done; with a comparative view of those 
originals most worthy of confidence, which we necestc^ri^ 
limit to six of the best artists, who took his likeness at thoas 
periods of his life most interesting to us ; and which at dw 
time they were done, met the decided approbation of thenloeft 
competent judges, no one ever imagining it necessasy to ptb- 
cure a set of certificates, as to their authenticity ox gei^iine^ 
ness for verisimilitude, with which spurious or imaginary iai4. 
positions are bolstered up, — Therefore, 

!• If we wish to behold the countenance of Washington in 
his best days, we must look at the bust of H&udon ; who ^ves 
the air of the head and costume of the hair of the day, but 
with closed lips; in his best manner, and of whose compe- 
tency to the task he undertook there can be no doubt* 

2. If we wish to behold his complexion, and expres8io& of 
the eye with an averted aspect ; let us look at Pine's portrait 
in military uniform ; the excellence of the painting, and its 
correspondence with the other genuine originals, speaks vo- 
lumes as to its character, 

3. If we wish to behold Washington, not only in his coun- 
tenance, but the full display of the air of majesty and figure 
of the man, with eye averted, we shall find it in TrumhuWs 
brilliant^bxAe length. 

4* If we wish more particularly to see the graceful pby of 
the lips in the act of speakings and the peculiar expression of 
the mouth and chin at the same moment, we shall see it in 
Ceracchi's colossal bust. 

5. If we wish to beheld Washington, when be began to 
wane in his latter years, when he lost his teeth, but with full 
vivacity and vigour of eye, lodging at the spectator, we most 
behold Robertson's ; it is somewhat remarkable that Robert** 
son and Stewart only make him look at the spectator* 

6. If we wish to see President Washington, as delineated 
from the life, in 1796, by one of the first portrait painter's of 
his day, let us look at the original picture in the possession oi 
the artist,. G. Stewart, now in< Boston. The head only is finish* 
cd in this picture. The drapery has never been added. 

This last difiering so essentially frc»n all other portraits, has 
been the cause of all the dissension about Washington's like^ 
ness; although we have not the least doubt the artist gives oa 
a true representation of the man when he sat to him ; and thos 
we explain wiiy we ought to receive nil these nriginakkas c^Hd^ 
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veci likeaesees at tbe time tbey were done, for it is impoMiUe 
ftat ooe picture can represent him with bis teeth, without 
diem, aotd with a new set of formidable ooeft, at the same time* 
From whence we conclude, that it is a self-evidei^ absurdify 
to speak of one picture, as being a standard likeness of Wast^ 
ifigtoD ^ for it must take three originals at least to give a tole- 
iftbleiidea of his looks at three different periods of his lifei; 
tad the tbree only competent for this purpose are those <|f 
Trqinbiidl, the best by far of those done whilst he had his own 
teeth; that of Robertson, when he wanted his teeth; and 
laatly, that of Stewart, when he had this want supplied by a 
set of artificial ones. 

"It is particularly requested, that should any person be in 
possession of a well authenticated original likeness of Wash- 
ington, other than above specified, he will be so good as to 
communicate it to the secretary of the Americap Academy of 
Fine ArtSy New- York, by letter, or otherwise.. 

ilineneaB Aoadamy of Fine iorts, I!^ow-Yoik» 
Sep. 20th 38^ 
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A word of defence in favour of that much utmsed und long-suf^ 
fering people^ the Medical ETperimentalistBy usually dentrnii^ 
netted Quacks. 

fl 

« It is a common, but a just remaik, that none are-80.unspa«> 
ring in their invective, so inveterate in their hatred, and so bit- 
ter in their persecution, as piofessional enemies. Perhaps no 
class of men can better testify.to tbe truth of this observation 
than the denounced, degraded and despised fraternity of 
Quacks. Every epithet of abuse that the ingenuity of malice 
can invent, or the rage of jealousy inspire, has been heaped» 
with merciless aggravation, upon those unlucky wretches who 
have dared to evade the requisitions of the doctorate^ or have 
sought to usurp the rightful prerogatives of the regular physi- 
cian. It is easy to see the source and secret of this violence^ 
It is easy to see that the acknowledged merit and growing 
reputation of the empiric, has brought down upon his de- 
voted head the angry anathemaa and furious vei^eance of the 
dogmatist The active and entecprisiog mountebank has over** 
leaped the puny walls that are intended to guard the sanctua- 
ry of medicine from the approach of unhallowed ket^ and tbe 
polhition of unconsecrated hands; and his more legitimate 
bnMkher, the initiated priest of tbe temple, seeks, like another 
Romuktty to jitnbe; the intruder to the4p«md; and tokill him 


with the epitfiet of Quack* Yet, attboagh the hterestg and 
ihe feelings of the profession are arrayed, in strong hostltitf, 
against the pretensions of the unlicensed practitioner, it m%nt 
have been expected, that there had been left among them kind- 
ness or candour enough to induce some generous spirit to pro- 
test against such undiscriminatingand unrelenting persecution ; 
or at teast, to deprecate the wrath which he had not the cou- 
rage to oppose. It is true, the empiric, secure in the possession 
of the confidence of the many, is raised by their protectioii 
above the idle malice of his envious calumniators ; and safe 
from the sting of the serpents, may laugh at their harmless 
contortions. Yet, as the impotence of rage is no excuse for 
its extravagance, I hope I shall be applauded by every lover 
of humanity, if 1 venture to uplift my feeble voice in behalf of 
Ais injured people, against the noisy outcries of their boister- 
ous assailants. 

The first and most honourable characteristic of the quack, 
is his freedom from the shackles of prejudice, and his love of 
the experimental philosophy. Free from all slavish adherence 
• to the doctrines of his predecessors, ^nuUius addictus jurare 
in verba magistri,' his mind is left at liberty to adopt the 
feir inference from the facts before him. Redeemed by the 
liberal spirit of his sect from the thraldom of authority, listen- 
ing not to Hippocrates, nor to Galen, nor to Avicenna, but 
guided by the result of experiment alone, he is your true Ba- 
conian philosopher. In this way, the great Paracelsus accom- 
plished for medicine, what Verulam did for philosophy. The 
syllogisms of the Stagyrite did not retreat with more rapidity 
before the blows of the JVovwrn Organon^ than the hot and 
the cold, the moist and the dry of the Coan sage, whei\ asssal- 
ed by the salt, sulphur and mercu^-y of that priest and prince, 
and pride of Cantambancos^ Aureolus Phihppus Theophrastua 
Paracelsus Bombast ab Hohenheim. 

This glorious revolution, or rather restoration, in medicine, 
has produced at least, among the followers of the philosopher 
o{ Einfidlen, a remarkable simplification in all the divisiona 
and details of the divine art of healing. The empiric is thus re- 
leased from the necessity of devoting his valuable time to the 
useless acquisition of a farrago of anatomicaland physologi- 
cal nonsense, which the candidate for the regular diploma is 
absurdly obliged, if not to learn, at least to listen to, and which 
serves no other purpose than that for which, perhaps, it was in- 
tended, to make a pedantic display of ostentatious erudition. 
The human body is now considered by this medical Baconian 
precisely as it ought to be, the object of ntempotaaeous tn^ 


fMsrimcutft; ^jfmmetkU which Hbk batrdy pbilasopbitr aift^ 
ducts with the same quiet composure, as if he were analjflUig 
anuDresiating and iDseasible mineral. 

The same happj simplicity pervades Us system of pv&veA» 
tion and cure. A few roots obtaijoed from the Cherok^ea eff 
the Chickasawa, those great observers of nature, aloiig with 
the elixirs, the balsams, the oils, and the essences, prepared 
from these materials, constitiite the whole of the charlatan^! 
pharmacopeia. And such is his extraordinary skill, that out 
ef a stock not too large to be carried in his pocket, all mortal 
and incurable maladies to which wretched humanity issubject^ 
inay be speedily, safely and radically cured, — cured, let it 
well be observed, always by the blessing of Providence ; tot 
the quack never impiously ascribes to his own interferencef 
the glory ef the sick man's recovery. He asks not the praise^ 
which he knows is not bis ; and so great is this meek jman'a 
humility, that he never is beard to complain although, in re- 
turn for bis services^ he receives nothing more than pecuniary 
jecompeiise, which, as moralists very properly tell us, ia tha 
vilest of all compensations. 

Another admirable trait in the practice of the charlatan^ 
is this, that his doses are not subject, like those of the gradut 
ate, to perpetual and disgraceful vacillation. The regular 
physician is under the necessity of accommodating his reme« 
dies to the age, the sex, or the constitution of his patient, the 
aymptoms which attend the disorder, or the peripd in the pro^ 
greis of the complaint. This infallibly begets a very narreiw 
and contracted view of things, and gives rise to a niggaisdly 
habit of dealing out powders and potions by means of deUbet 
rate drc^s and graduated grains. The experimentarian, aft 
the great Dtigald Stewart would call him, is above such con« 
temptible meanness. He never stoops to the base and me- 
chanic economy of measuring and weighing the medicine hei 
dispenses. He disdains to attend to these triffii:^ minutiae,, 
and confiding in the power of his nostrum, and the guardian-^ 
ship of Providence, disre^rding with noble intrepidity^ age, 
strength and seX, time, place and circumstance, he attacks, puta 
to flight, and exterminates, with one unconquerable weapon^ 
gout, rheumatism, cramp, ^ serpigo £md ^e rheum..' 

Talk not to me of your Celsuses, ancient or modem, ef 
your Sydenhams, eastern or western, or your Boerhaaves, 
£uropean or American! Which, of them, think ye, could boast 
of possessing the no-cure-no^pay ^ Balm of Gilead,' the match- 
less ^ Quiaiteasence of Gold,' or tjbe marvellous ' Elixir of Life '^ 

pother h^y psaiaewortby feature^ for whi^h tbegenmne. 
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qutLtk has everl^s^ remarkable, is his generous and irreprer- 
sible.aBxiety to relieve the afflicted wherever thej are foimd. 
If he n)eets with a sick man, imposed upon bj the pretensions 
of the regular physician, or sinking fast into the grave, b^ 
Heath the weight of legitimate prescription, he is ever readV 
to warn the patient of his folly, in rather dying by the^ hanti 
of the doctor, than living by the aid of the (}tiack. FtlleA 
with honest indignation that the safierer's health ghonk) be 
sacrificed to support the dogmas of the schools, he boldly ih^- 
terposes, protests against the practice of his rival, and genera 
ously assumes the entire management of the care tf his kinA 
propositions are rejected, the good man is not so to be repdtse«K 
To rescue the infatuated victim from the dangers of impending 
death, he is ready to surrender, what all have acknowledged tb 
be far the most valuable treasure that man can possess — ^bia 
reputation for integrity and truth* The end justifies and con-^ 
secrates the me. ns. ^ salus populi suprema lex,' and the never* 
weaned quack [ er^everes till he finally accomplishes, at leasts 
the wiser part of his purpose* For though the patient reco- 
vers his judgment too late to be restored to his health, the school^ 
man, the dogmatist, the follower of forms, the author of the 
irreparable mischief is at lastdischai^ed in disgrace. 

'Tis true, trifling accidents sometimes occur. The laneeti 
with &tal perversity, insists upon opening an artery^ instead ti 
a vein, or a dislocated joint unkindly refuses to retire to iti 
place, though politely requested by the gentlest and most 
emollient of poultices. Carcinoma, sphacelus and pbagedsenii 
wilt relerrtlessly hold on their fatal course, in spite of the repeat^ 
ed entreaties and mild expostulations of goose grass, tansy and 
dock. ^Inward bruises' will sometimes rebel against ^ paroMH 
eeti,' which once was ^ the sovereignest thing on earth.' Ev^ 
the most vigorous exhortations of the wonder-working Hohen^ 
lohe' will fail, unless the postage of the letter from the sufferer 
be paid; and I have been credibly informed that a patient of th^ 
great Dr. Graham was buried to the eyes in pipe clay for ft 
month, and yet, after all, ungratefully died of consumptioiu 
But^ow can this be helped t Death will ccNfne at last, when the 
time is srppoint«d. Even he will die ^cui salvia crescit itt 
horto,' and the quack must not be blamed because man is not 
immortal. 

If the mountebank had nothing better to urge in his defence 
than the authority of antiquity, for the principles of his prac« 
tice, this single consideration ought to screen him from con«* 
tempt* He belongs to a family far nior« ancient and, mere 
ilobty descelided than that of his arri^su^t^ntagonbt. Zoroasui^ 
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ter the inventor of magic, was cotemporaiieoas, if not ideoti^^ 
eal with Ham, and, we have good reason to believe, was not a 
Ifuciiversit^' graduate. Thoth, the first Hermes, Isis, Osiris and 
Anubis, Chiron, Orpheus,. and even Escuiapius, cured diseases 
|ij Abracadabras and the thirt}'>siK herbs of the Horoscope ^ 
and who will pretend that the practice of those illustrious char«- 
iatang was sanctioned by the ^ luculentum testtmonium,' or the 
^ amplissima potestas ?^ Tb^ Cabbiri and the Magi, the Drn^ 
ids and the Gjmnosophists were renowned through all antiquir 
ty ; aod, doubtless, we might trace the origin of the fraternity 
jlo the very gates of Eden, if we knew where to look for the 
feeords of antediluvian empiricism. 

And now, let me ask, shall the doctrines aod opinious, the 
conduct and the character of men like these, whose intellectual 
empire is as old almost as time itself, be put down by the flip- 
pant pretensions of an upstart school, or displaced by the 
overweening conceits, and the new-fangled notions of philoso* 
fb»xs of yesterday ? 

But the quack has no reason to despair. The restoratioii 
of bis legitimate sovereignty, we hope, is at hand ; for already 
lias the arrogiant licentiate paid ample, though reluctant bom« 
age to the g^nips of the mountebank. Am^lets and Abracad^- 
))ra8, cobwebs and camphor bags, robs and rusty nails, 
acullcapf cubebs and sarsaparilla, tar water, tractors and 
tcupunctnration, have all been successiveJy admitted into 
yegular practice, and remain to this day as glorious testinM>nialp 
of the triumph of empiricism. Even the assembled coun- 
cils of nations have shown their legislative wisdom, by pur- 
jdhasing, at any price whatever, the secret of a sudorific, and 
the composition of a cataplasm. Yet such has been the des- 
j^erate malice of their defeated adversaries, that the noble 
confidence of conscious skill has heen denominated impudence 
and effronteiy, and that admirable promptness in the applica- 
tion of their remedies has been called, by their persecutors, 
uncalculating and unprincipled temerity. Even this is not alL 
In the exuberant malevolence of hatred, they have been char'- 
ged, by their jealous rivals, with gross and dishonourable ig- 
norance. Sl^de of ab Hohenheim! Ignorance! Are those 
men ignorant who know the language of the stars, and the ser 
crets of the dead ; who can arrest a hemorrhage by a nod, and 
disperse a tumour at the word of command ; who can extract 
a calculas by means of an algebraic equation, and set a bro- 
ken leg, like Cato the elder, by ^ hMat bmat ista pisia sista P 
Is it ignorance, ye spiteful calumniators, to cure stone by ster- 
nutatories, gout by gaiglesy cancers by com plasters, and any 
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tiling bj panaceas ; to purify the air with the fumes of pm» 
son, and to repel pestilence with pyroUgneous acid? But, we 
doubt not, if the truth were candidly acknowledged, the most 
atrocious ofience, in the eyes of his persecutors, that the quaok 
has committed, is the heinous and unpardonable sin of eartt^ 
the sick, with unenumer&ted simples, and of riding in a car- 
riage without permission from a college. The graduate is in- 
dignant that disease keeps Jier ground, unappalled at the ap- 
proach of the diploma, and yet retires in dismay before tiie 
wand of the mountebank. But the charlatan has very littte 
to apprehend from the wrath of the regular, for ' Superstitkm 
is as potent as ever,' and nothing will prevail upon the goddeis 
to desert her votaries, or to release her victims* 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The importance of an undertaking of such magnitude as that 

f)roposed in Mr. Irving's Prospectus of the Collection of Eng- 
ish Literature, must, of course, have been maturely considered 
by him before he determined to assume its editorship. We 
cannot, however, conceal our regret, that Mr. Irving has not 
unfolded to the community the principles on which he h^ 

f rounded his proposed selection ; inasmuch, as a knowledge of 
English authors and their productions, is indispensably neces- 
sary to the formation of a correct idea of the relative value of 
selections, made from the entire range of English Literature. 

In pursuance of our promise, in the last number, we sh^U 
endeavour, by a brief, and perhaps imperfect, list of such Eng- 
lish writers as are worthy of notice, to enable our readers to 
form some general idea of the merit of the collection laid be- 
fore them in the catalogue published in our last. 

We shall commence with the earliest writere in. the English 
language, and shall, for the present, confine ourselves to the 
prose writers,, who flourished from the time of Edward the 
Third to the splendid age of Queen Elizabeth. It is scarcely 
necessary tp remark, that, in consequence of the scanty mate- 
rials with which we are provided for so early a period of Eng- 
lish literature, nothing more will be presented, nor, indeed, can 
be reasonably expected, than a mere catalogue raisonne of 
these primitive authors. 

The first prose writer on record, in the English language, 
was Sir John Mandeville, the famous traveller, who flourished 
in the time of the gallant Edward the Third, whose reign wjms 
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alike vemarkable for his victory over the armies of France ia 
^tfaeir own country, and their language in the courts and higher 
tJircleof Kngtand. His ' Itinerary,^ which he himself wrote 
•in English, French, and Latin, and which was also translated 
into Italian, Belgic, and German, abounds in miraculous ac- 
eounta of the wonders he had seen in his extensive travels. 
The singular mixture of truth and fiction, of all that he had 
fmenj aind of all that he had read or heard, that was strange and 
wonderful, renders his book at l^ast a curious and amusing, if 
fKNt on instructive, production; and it is no smatl proof of the 
jioerk of his writing, that his work is, at this day, in demand 
among those who search for what is singular and antiquated, 
while the numerous ' Journeys' and ' Pilgrimages' of the ma- 
ny who travelled at the same period have not attracted the 
dighest notice. 

Another of the earliest English writings is John de Trevisa'a 
translation of the * Polychronicon.' This is a very curiou* 
history of England, and, although remarkable for much in- 
accuracy and more superstition, contains, at least, an au- 
-thentic, and, by no means, uninteresting, history of the man- 
ners and customs of the English, the Britons, the Sa^^ons, and 
the Irish. It was afterwards continued by Caxton, the first 
English printer, from 1357, the period to which it is brought 
.by Trevisa, to l460, the first year of the reign of king Edward 
the Fourth, if to this we add ' the Concordance of Stories of 
Robert Tabiar, which brings down the.history of England to 
the commencement of the reign of Henry the Eighth, together 
with the historical writings of Froissart, Letand, Hacdi(Bg,* and 
Hall, we have an entire history of England, up to tlm^days of 
Elizabeth, written in separate parts, at the time the separate 
^occurrences described took place, which would be alike vialua* 
ble to the antiquary, the historian, and the general scholar. 

Wickliffe, the founder of the Lollards and the most accom- 
'plished scholar, acute logician, and powerful disputant of his 
day, likewise flourished under the third Edward. ' He has,' 
•says Hume, ' the honor of being the first person in Europe that 
publicly called in question those principles, which had univer- 
sally passed for certain and undisputed, during so many ages.' 
*His writings against Catholicism has a circulation so extensive, 
that all the attempts of his most powerful opponents were in- 
sufficient to destroy even a single one of them ; and nrore than 
^ nwiety of the English people were converted by the argu- 
^ttients of this learned and venerable refornjer. 
*-' Reynold Pecock, the generous and n6ble minded opp<Hient 
•f the Lollards and of Wickliffe, their great iinaster, may justly 


ht considered oae of the moBt moderate ^ poknieai-ittiMloM - 
giBts that ever existed. To his high eloqueoce and piofiBundl ^ 
zeal for the Catholic cause, he united a temperance and 'CaDf^ 
dour equaUji indicative of his unaffected learakig and unbigoled* 
piety. His most noted work, entitled ^ Conclusions/ exbibiia; 
a strain of thought so similar to that which pervades the Eccfen] 
ftiastical Polity of Hooker, that it is perhaps no mone thaii justi 
praise to assert that Pecock furnished Heober with the foandflbit 
tioa of that most admirable production. t >v>d 

Of Chaucer, it would be presumptuous to saymuduiAer ibeq 
admirable account of his writings, funiisbed by (i»«lwi% ands 
the exemplification of his style and peculiarkieaiB the'. vainofr* 
Ue^itton of his Canterbury Tales, by Mr. Tytwhiitt* Hiar^ 
works are feoowa to all who have the least pcetentioatosA ao* 
quaintance with English literature; and perhaps iNs.cfaaiacler^ 
as a writer, cannot be belter described^ than in the language 
of old -Caxton, who styles him^^he worshipAil fattier Imlfint . 
founder and embdllisher of ornate eloquence.' 

While theology was gradually ioipfoving^ other acteneei^ 
sucb as ^ouldnatumUy* attract the attention of a {People skiWK. 
ly^emeigiB^ from primitive ignorance, were not <NrerhM>kttdL> 
The*law was makii^ rapid strides, and Sir John focteaeue: 
htmaeU^ duritig the reign of Heai^ the Siltb aad £dwiaai: 
file Fourth, threw more>light upon this, intricate .acfena%; 
in his treatise (k Laudibus t^ngUa^ tbaft all the other wriKv 
ters and legislators had' gtvcti it (ogetbery from the tiolfe 
of the English Justinian, Edward the Firsts Chivalry, toot^ 
at this time, was> in bigb repute, and Castea^ numeroua 
traasiations from the French authors rendered it exteeaael^ 
ipopolar* Henry the Seventh was biHiself so enttitfsiastic nxt 
admirer of clavaby, that he oommanded Caxtou, wbo was no 
less an enthumst tfian his sovereign, to translate the ^Baofc 
of the Feats of Arms, and of Chivali^,' which had been ori<> 
ginally collated by Christina of Pisa, from the writings of FroB^ 
iious,yegetias, the Arbreof Battles, &c. The universal curiodtj 
for the romantic and the marvellous, which charactariied the 
age precedii^tbe reign of Elizabeth, undoubtedly tended mote 
than any thing eke to pave the way for the revival of learning 
tmder that illustrioas princess. The French romances, wheai 
clothed in an English dress, by the unwearied exertions oC 
Caxton, were read by aU who were sufficiendy accon^KshieA 
to read their own langaage^and excited a general emalatiaB ha 
tiie inhabitants of the whole realm to possess this somewfaoi 
rare qualificatioa. The higlHtotied sentiments and generouii 
IbeMngs, the rcnnantsc bmvery and contempt of <lon^r»^iad;llHa 
gallant submission to every peril and privation for the safetjr 
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•lid IttppinefBfif feimles^ vdHoh etanp all Ae tneieiit romm- 
cte^ aataraUj tended to soften the raannere and to improve the 
iRinde^f sflrfa UBColtiva ted readers. Thus, it is clear, thai, 
hbwever useless the ancieiit romances may be, at the present 
time, yet they bold a conspicuous place in the history of the 
pTBgreSs of literature. Their contents Were of a nature ad- 
nlitably. suited to rouse the curiosity of a people so supersli* 
tiooB as were die English before Elizabeth, and thus readine 
became necessary to all who l¥ould peruse these wonderftS 
pvddoelieng ; and the lofty and gallant conduct prescribed for 
ail mhm wwM be knights, gradually infused a d^ree ^ refine* 
meni^inttf the rude society of that early period, which was ad* 
nirably adapted to prepare them for me splendid consteHatioii' 
of gettios which burst forth in every diieetioa nnderthe happy 
fot&n of the virgin queen* 

Sot tbis ba^y change, which only gtimmered under Vbe 

seventh Harry, began to glow with a steadier ^^ under big 

successor. The custom, at that time, prevalent of reoieving 

la foreign cotintries, there to acquire tiie langiMge of the 

eocfentB in their purity, had a prodigious effect in tiie advance* 

otont of solid lileratare. The institutioa of pmmroar schools 

IB the lai^r towns, and the encoun^ement givien to tire most 

ttamed men of all coontries to setUe in the colleges, tended 

greatfy to render learning fashionable ; and the noble institution 

<fi Woolsey's College at Oi^nd, to which the most pn^randi 

aaiM>lars of Europe were invited, laid at once the foundatton 

fgop an eaEteasive and liberal plan-of education. 

^< The translatien of the historical works of Frmsart, was one 

e(F the eariiest praductians of this reign. Thia translation was 

made 1^ Sir John Bouichier, at thecornmand-of Henry the. 

Bightii himself. Froissart was as accurate an hniAorian as anr 

ikit has ever written, and bis history of the transactions which 

took pfaiee during tfie reigns of Edward the Third and RicfaarA 

the Second, is the best extant ^ven at this day, 

Fischer, tbeill*&ted Bishop of Rochester, was also distion 
^nished in this reign for his profound learning and unaffected 
pt0ty« His works are chiefly in Latin, but he published some 
leery curious sermons and tracts in the English language, wbich 
4o cpedit to the high character for erudition which be attained 
dwrii^ his life. But neither Us character for erudition, hia 
tBcn^lary Me, nor the real reepcct and ajBfectton of the king, 
vrfaose tutor he had been^ could prescarve him from ihe head- 
S^ong violence of Henry, because he lefased to coontenandi 
bss lawless treatment ta the unhappy Catharine. Notwith« 
ijianding fay extreme age^ he was permitted to linger in a fool 
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prison, without even s.ufficient.clotbiug to cover his persoD for 
a whole twelvemonth ; at the expiration of which timet the 
Pope having seut to him a cardinaPs hat as the reward of his 
constancy to his faith, the king, with his characteristic violence, 
caused this faithful old servant to be consigned to the blocki, 

Sir Thomas More, whose steady adherence to the cause of 
Queen Catharine, and whose execution for the same cause 
rendered him the counterpart of Fischer, was one of the.^no^ 
profound scholars that ever enlightened England by bni 
writings. In addition to his numerous and weighty avocation^ 
in the successive offices of law, reader at FurnivaPs Ixm^ speaker 
of the commons, masterof the requests, ambassador, nouember 
.of the privy council, and finally, keeper of the great seal, (aa 
honour conferred on a layman, for the first time, in the persoa 
of Sir Thomas More,) he found time to give to the world his 
famous ^ History of £d ward the ^ifth, and his brother, and of 
Richard the Third ;^ and his Utopia, which passed for a real 
history, with some of the most eminent men of the day. To 
this we may add his numerous polemical writings, which pos* 
sess great merit. As an historian. Sir Thomas More has uni* 
forraly enjoyed the most unqualified .approbation. Notwith- 
standing the great obscurity thrown over the bloody and coa- 
tentious wars between York . and Lancaster, yet, wBerever 
More's pen has been employed in an elucidation of the events 
and general transactions of that time, his revered and honour- 
able fame sufficiently assures us that no prejudice or bias coui4 
have induced that magnanimous and impartial man to swervcf 
Jrom the path of truth. In the words of Hume, ^ no historiani 
either of ancient or modern times, can possibly have mons 
weight :^ and again, ' his authority is irresistible, and sufficient 
to overbalance a hundred little doubts and scruples and ob- 
jections.' But bis unsullied virtue, bis long tried fidelity., his 
eminent utility, his profound and varied learning were all in- 
sufficient to save him from the tyrannical vengeance of Henrjr 
the Eighth ; who, under pretence that he h^d absolutely re- 
fused to acknowledge his supremacy, after a mere mock trials 
condemned to the scatfold this admirable man, who died with 
an intrepidit)', nay, with a cheerfulness, that marked the se- 
renity of his soul and the purity of his principles ; and with a 
holy resignation that has rendered the scene of his executioa 
an ob;ect of wonder and admiration to all who cjonsider at opca 
his innocence and integrity, and the unprincipled severity of 
the ferocious Henry. . 

Under this reign, Leiand, the father of English antiquajicfij 
produced some works of much curiosity, but, as they do not fall 
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within the general scope of English literature, we shall leave 
him to the care of the antiquaries ; merely remarking that his 
*^ Collections* contain a very curious and quaintly written ac* 
count of the lives and characters of the English writers who 
preceded him, mingled with^many superstitious stories of pro- 
phets and their prophecies, written in the early stages of 
English writing. 

John Harding was the author of ' The Chronicle, from the 
first beginning of England, unto the reign of king lEdward the 
Fourth, when he made an end of his chronicle ; and from that 
fime is added a continuation of the story in prose, to this our 
tiiite. Now first imprinted, gathered out of divers and sundry 
authors that have written of the affairs of England.' This 
narrative consists of prose and verse ; and the most curious 
part is the metrical history of England, from its fabulous histo- 
ry up to the time of the fourth Henry. It is only valuable, 
however, as a matter of curiosity, 

Edward Hall, who was not many years younger than Hardf 
ing, is one of the few laborious historians, who have, by the 
publication of their recondite researches, furnished valuable 
materials for the modern historians to compile their annals. 
He is chiefly estimable as an author, for the account he gives 
of the yoathful sports and diversions of Henry the Eighth, and 
Jor his precise and special history of the variations of dress in 
each of the several reigns whose history he has written. 

Tyndale, who was publicly executed at Antwerp ; Cover- 
dale, who was imprisoned by bloody Mary together with Hol- 
gate, archbishop of York, Ridley, bishop of London, and 
Hooper of Gloucester ; and John Rogers, the prebendary of 
St. Pauls ; were all severally occupied in a translation of the 
scriptures, of which, however, nothing particular need be said ; 
inasmuch as the translation in the reign of Jatnes the First has 
superceded all attempts of the sort in the English language. 

The intrepid Latimer, although he perhaps gained bis chief 
celebrity under the reign of Mary, yet, while bishop of Wor- 
cester under Henry, became distinguished for his free and 
forcible denunciation of the prevaiHng vices of those days. Al- 
though a strong Catholic to the age of thirty, he began, soon 
after his conversion, to assist the cause of the reforn»ers with 
much zeal. On the passing of the six articles, or the bloody 
bill, as the Protestants justly called it, Latimer exhibited that 
firmness and determination which uniformly marked all his 
subsequent life. On that occasion, he conscientiously threw 
up his bishopric, and, on a subsequent information was com- 
^initied to prison, where he remained until Henry's death, after 


wUch he wm rtitorad to Im Ubeftyi withiMrt^lKipperer^ beiqg 
permiUed to resume his epiacapal fuQCttous* Latimer was 
pumt at tbe stake under the r^igo of bloody Mary, together 
with Ridlej, tbe bishop of Loudon^ to whom he cried, oui, 
with that dauntless intrepidity and full con8ciousiie]»8 of 
lectitude which had i^arked his whole life : ^ Be of good cbe<^r 
master Ridley, and play the man ; we shall .this day kindfe 
such a torch in Ei^laod, as, I tr tist in God, shall never be ex- 
tinguished.' Hb chief writings are sermons, which are inaiiD* 
ed by a dignity, power and simplicity that are rarely, if ever^ 
to be noted in modem pulpit discoursies. Some of these ser- 
nons were delivered, with much applause, before Henry biiB- 
self; and, notwithstanding their homely dress, will, we vent ujne 
to assert, amply compensate the reader of the present day for 
tile trouble of a serious and careful perusal. Ko writings qf 
Henry's time combining language better assorted, or home 
thrusts more touching and expressive can be found in any of 
fte productions o{ this reign ; added to which, we find, in his 
Tery sermons, tbe most sii^ularly descriptive pictures of the 
private and peculiar manners of the times* r or ourselves, 
we candidly confess, we never arise from the writings of the 
konest and heroic Latimer without an increased respect fc^ 
the sincerity and talents of tbe man, and we think we venture 
little in strongly recommending to such of our readers as have 
them within reach, a careful perusal of thejiubstaotial thouj^ 
femiliar sermons of Bishop LAtimer. 

Stephen Giardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was one of the 
chief opponenta of Latimer, and, though jieitber possessed of 
the duties nor tbe henesty of the latter, completely triumphed 
over the friends of the reformalioQ, and, during the short but 
cruel reign of Mary, applied tbe torch to the funeral pile of 
asany a worthier man and belter christian. As his literair 
career is only remarkable for his coalroversial writings, whick 
aeem to have been dictated more by policy than any thing like 
true religion^ it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. 

Of Sir John Cbeke, it is by no means nndue praise to say, 
fliat he may be c<Asidered tibe fisitber <^ the true Greek pro* 
Bunciation in Enghind, and perbape the first Greek scholar of 
his own, er any other age« He was distinguished at a veiy 
eftrly age for his great i»x)ficiency in the ancient tongues, andl 
was placed in tbe chair of Greek lecturer in his own college as 
soon as be had completed his eoUegiate course^ From diia 
station, he was proinated to the Greek professorship, founded 
bf Henry the E^bth at Caadin^go,. and was shortly after' 14^ 
fakted eiie of tbetnton of Fmee fSdwasd^ who^ soon aOar 


lal tecesrioQ te the British throne, appointed Uni 4e Yarions 
i^iSces of hig^ trust and dignity, and finally constituted Itii^ 
^nc of the secretaries of state and a privy counsellor* Not* 
withstanding the violent opposition of the Catholics, aided b^ 
all the influence of Gardiner, Cheke, with the assistance of his 
friend Smith, succeeded in establishing a more correct pnh 
lifmciatlon of the Greek language, which was at that time 
pronounced in a manner so discordant as to destroy all the ef- 
^ct of the harmony of that musical language, and which, there- 
A>re, was evidently a different mode of pronunciation from that 
ipf die Greeks themselves. The opposition of the Catholics to 
ttkh innovation was so great, and the contest between them and 
4^ more enlightened favourers of Cheke rose so high, as to 
give place to some pitched battles, in which Greek met Greek 
with the same animosity as of old the Trojans and Grecian^ 
4>pposed each othen Cheke also proposed many amendments 
in the philology of the Latin and English, which were unsuc- 
Ce^ful, and, in our opinion, deservedly so* His writings are 
hy no means interesting to the general reader ; but, although 
Ibe confined himself almost entirely to philological pursuits, yet 
we hazard nothing in pronouncing Ohd^ the first classicf 1 
scholar that had flourished in England from the days of the 
conqueror. 

We know of but one other writer (if we except Grafton, 
who was bota compiler of Chronicles from the. works of others) 
worthy of notice prior to «the reign of Elizabeth. This is Tho* 
tnsLs Wilson, the first English writer who has attempted any 
regular work on rhetoric and logic. His treatise is entitled, 
^ The Art of Rhetoric, for th^ use of aH sfioh as are sludioiis 
of eloquence, set forth in English.' This very interesting vo- 
lume, notwithstanding 4he 'confusion and turbulence of Mary's 
reign, made its appearance in the very first year after her«e^ 
cession. When Vre consider the time in which this volume 
was produced, we cannot but be struck with admiration of the 
author's genius, and respect for his unbounded leammg and 
copious research. His strictures on elocution, compoution and 
style, ai^ such as do honour to his taste and to the literary cha- 
racter of his time. Of his remarks on the necessity of a due 
'|)re8ervation of character, Warton makes the following ob- 
servation : *• Shakspeare himself has not delineated the cha- 
racters of these English monaivhs with iitore truth ;' and so 
great was the Impression made by this remarkaUe and spirited 
critical treatise, that the bigoted inqoisilorB of the Holy See, 
imaginii^ it to -be an vanoviltion of a most daring nature, 
seized the author when he* was on a visit at Rome, aodtm- 
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prisoned him under the pretence, and perhaps, under the be^ 
lief, that he must necessarily be a bold and dangerous heretic. 
Wilson held some of the first offices in the kingdom during- tlie 
reign of Elizabeth, having been frequently employed ^as^ an«»- 
bassador from the English queen to Mary Queen ^ikotSy^aod 
finally appointed dean of Durham. He died in 1^561* 

We have thus given an imperfect and hurried sketch of tile 
principal English prose writers from the earliest times to >t^( 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. In our next, we shall en- 
deavour to give some account of the poets. who flourisbod- ia 
the time alluded to in the preceding article, together with' ft 
brief glance at the authors who rose in the re^n of Qtieen Eli- 
zabeth, * from whom,' in the powerful language of Dr* Joba- 
8on, * a speech might be formed, adequate to all the p«rpos^ 
of use and elegance. If tfie language of theology were extractod 
from Hooker J and the translation of the bible ; the terms of na- 
tural knowledge from Bacon; the phrases of policy, waj" ami 
navigation, from Raleigh ; the dialect of poetry and- fictioa 
from Spenser and Sidney ; and the diction of common Ufe frofi 
Shakspeare ; few id^as would be lost to mankind, for want of 
EngKsh wdrds in which they might be expressed.' 


Biographia Dramatica^ containing Historical and Griiked M$^ 
moirs^ and original anecdotes of DramaHe Writers* 

.In our last, we inserted. a notice of the above work, whicji, 
from want of room, we were compelled to curtail to a very 
xuirrow Compass. We have, since then, been enabled, through 
the politeness of the gentleman now editing and enlarging the 
work, to give some idea of its merits. 

The original Biographia Dramatica is, we are persuaded!, 
but little known in this country, aiul we think we hazard little 
in saying that it only requires to be known to be generally 
read and admired. 

Dramatic composition, from the earliest ages to the present 
day, has been more interesting to the community at large, an4 
has contributed more to general improvement, than perhaps any- 
other species of literature. It surely then cannot be doubtefl 
that the work, now under consideration, is worthy of the pa- 
tronage of all who wish to be possessed of a general key to 
dramatic literature, together with spirited biographical sketches 
of all dramatic authors aitd celebrated actors. 
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' ^The work now before us was origioally comiti^nced by David 
Erskine Baker^ and was, by bim, carried down to the 
year' 1764; It was continued thence by Isaac Reed, to 
176^, and brought down to the close of 18^11, with considera- 
ble additions and improvements, by Stephen Jones. Mr. 
Foole, of the New- York Theatre, has continued it to the 
'f reseftttime* It commences with a vtiry ccmtplete and inter- 
esting' io^odnctory view of the rise and progress of the British 
'ita^*- It includes biographical memoirs and anecdotes not 
^niy of the British dramatic writers, but of nearly all the dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses. It contains also an alphabeti- 
cal account and chronological list of all the dramatic writings 
of those persons, accompanied with valuable and teamed notes 
and observations on their respective merits. 

The number of plays enumerated in the last edition of this 
work is five thousand six hundred and eighty-three, a number 
much greater probably than would be supposed, without actu- 
iliy« examining the Biographia Dramatica i tself. But any won- 
der at this fact wiH speedily give place to greater astonishment 
on knowing that the perseverance and industry of the gep^le* 
man preparing the new edition of this work, has enabled him 
to add about two thousand more to the list. 

In the American edition, the reader will be presented with 
an historical and critical introduction to the American drama. 
This will, of course, be peculiarly interesting and gratifying to 
our countrymen generally. The progress of a nation in civili- 
zation and literary refinement may very safely he estimated 
from the history of the stage, which is the open volume that 
displays to every traveller the literary standard of the grand 
mass of the people. Although it cannot be presumed that oui: 
advancement in dramatic literature can be extensive, yet, un- 
less we are'much deceived, those who shall peruse the Ameri- 
can edition of the Biographia Dramatica will be disappointed, 
ID no unpleasant manner, by finding that the general estimate 
of our dramatic Uterature falls infinitely below its real value. 
As we are not at. liberty to convey to our readers any other 
than such information as has been acquired in the gieneral 
f;ourse of reading and conversation, we are not, therefore, at 
liberty to encroach upon the materials prepared, with vast la- 
bour and pains, for the new edition of this work. We may, 
however, merely, by way of a single example, advert to the 
many theatrical productions of our highly respectable fellow citi- 
zen, Dunlap. If every city in the United States can exhibit a 
eoltection of dramatic writing in proportion to that which New- 
iTiidchftSfroduced^itwillfocmaltogfitherno uninteresting feature 
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in ooff Ktespry hii^atf. For, bowevcr tenial i# nagr teucmai* 
dered in thc^ preaeot day^ it will at leaat uerte to ihow tiH^i^ in 
tfie infancy of oiy national existeace, we bad a litcntert byrn* 
means unworthy of being classed with that of any otfaerjnalioti 
of the same age* Besides, theppeservation 4>f those dcunaiia 
annals will, at some future day^ be valnablef not mereiy to MmI 
antiquary, but to all who desire to obtain a conrect kfiowfe^ga 
of the literature of the. country (torn its eavlieat ciwttwitioaB 
onent. What a treasure to the learned world wooU ilot«iichji 
kistoiy of the British stage be ; and how many ueeleat^ yH 

CinfuUy collated, speculationa of antiqiiariMi wntera might 
ve been spared by the possession of ap unbroken biatK>iy>of 
the English drama J In this consideration ahwie, we^oaceiVe^ 
the literati of our country will bad abundant reaaoa to mm 
liourage this early hiatory of ourdftMnatic literatnre. 

We cannot conclude, withonC exprening our sineem hofw 
ttiat the worthy and accomplished geBtleifui&, who is engagni 
in the completion of thia intei^isting woric^ may meet with tiM 
encouragement which his undoubted taleolsiaMl olaasksal^Mt* 
fuiiYmenla,a8Sur^y merit* > 

A STony, 

From a Correspondent in Pirginia* 

Qui iniUiir |ec0r kitiiiniia t>6t«riiit, 
£t peqtiu tf aliit, intimttqve fibns, 
KoD est quern lepidi Focant poete, 
Sed cordis mala, HFor at^ue luctuk. 

PsTRonttfi Aiuin^Kft. 

On board of one of the ships sent out by Walter Aalei^ m^ 
derthe patronage of Queen Elizabeth, to mak^ diacoveriea 
along the North American coast, was a pass^ger, of a singidmr 
and melancholy aspect, who, from the first mcHMmt of depar» 
iure, was r^arded by all the company with eyes of doubt aoA 
auspicion* There was a settled gloom upon his cottoteoaitce« 
mingled with an expression that seemed sinister and malign* 
at the same time that it was timorous ; and there was a resl*^ 
lessness and uneasiness in his deportment and gait whi^ H 
was disagreeable for one who noted him to obsenne* He 
would sometimes start, when there was neither soond nor ai^ 
Bor odier cause of agitation/ Sometiaies he wm Jflee% 
as darkness was descending over the waters, to tcimceaA 
hm^H near the abip'a steni» w ^amoi^ tofi^ ^Hlri ^mMr 


•f 6iMei '«Dr«liiclr occtiiMtf lie wolild stait strf tarn p$it^ al 
ifi dein^ted in guUty nmifigs^iir wouM aasuiae a sarage aspect^ 
at uf he widbed to d^atvoy ^ ifilJNider <»ii his stolen privacjTi 
Sr^^4iocMfB •£ a guilty conscmice seemed eridently to pes* 
iel8*hta^ It deemed as tf its workii^ had gtveii Uoi'an an* 
laatttrai appearance of premature age. The lines of his faea 
Md tftelamms of his brow werede^iy impressed ; and a 
vorhkt WMginatioa might almost trace, in the du^ky redcha- 
Abdtass of the iatteri the dmnder^scars of the fallen angels* 
Hif basTi in some places, had turned completely gray. And 
teuton <ke whole, bo sec«ned not to hare numbered more ihafi 
tbr^years* 

i . He enteredtbe vessel^ under the general invitation, unknoitrbi 
to Miy of die 8l»p's company. A rumour was soon curreoti 
that his assumed name was fictitious, and that he- had done 
some deed whicli rendered him odious anMHig mankind. Hift 
Ofliaae waa variously simnised, and^ among other things, it was 
trhiapered that he <had been an «E^outioner. There were in 
Umi flbip many desperadoes^ atid many who were flying from 
justice at home for crimes winch i»aiiy country -would have 
made them infamous* But no man inquired into or cared fi>c 
bis neighbour's character, Aough notoriously bad. This msn 
alone, convicted by his peculiar and disagreeable physiognomy 
and manner, was the mark of aversion to all his feUow voya* 
gers. The awk^a^d attempts which he made, durmg the first 
few days of their voyage, to fcmn acquaintances, met with such 
unpromising reception, that be desisted, and became uniferm^ 
ly silent. The women passei^rs avoided his glance, or looie* 
ed at him askance, with a mii^led expression of cmiosity and 
horror ; and at night they stifled the cries of their children, fojr 
telling them that the Strange Man was comity. At meal- 
timet, a solitary corner became his own by prescription, where 
bis food was given and received in silence : and at night, he 
nelired la a touch, from the vicinity o( which the occupuits €^ 
the adjat^rat dormitorieB had removed ; a» they said his motions, 
groans and cries prevented them from sleeping. The sailois 
f^rctod him vritha supefstitiobs diiSike, as the Jonas c^ their 
vessel,' and avoided, or coarsely repu&ed him, when fae drew 
near them at their work. He frequently ovieibeard their com-* 
menfB on his siteaition, and tbdr surmises as to the cause 4/1 
. bis revetting a^qpearance, and the disgust it excited ; wUtch 
vene all, bowrrer various, aHke disgraceful to him« 

Thus, on the bosom of the ocean, and within itm ^hanNiw 
prison of e ship, vritheiit friehd or cocmsendr, or tbe power of 
BSidicnrtmgldtBBelfj^^C^ figbtsingUs-faanded, wilbpie 
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jodice?) amODg huhdredB of bis fellow beidgfl^nMi oMiis# 
passions with himself, tbid wretched exile found bftnMtf:#Hy 
focal object of aversion,, hatred and disgust. Heseefldedtobs 
in the situation of a guilty ghost ; more tormented in its nv^ 
natural exposure to the living world, than in its colonial belief 
or like some of the prod^es with which the'supierstkions of 
difTerent ages have teemed ; like one who had been bitten by 
a rabid wolf, or who, having bad his own veins sucked hy a 
visitant from the chamel house, had become himself posiesseA 
by the horrible appetite for blood. He was like the first bor» 
Cain, bearing an obvious but inexplicable ma lie, whkk was at^ 
once the stamp of his guilt and his protection from the deatti 
which he coveted ; or like the Jew who insulted our divine 
Redeemer, as he passed on to his closing passion, branded witfai 
the indelible etigma, which men trembled at and fled from; 
But the first murderer, and the wandering israelfte had the 
world before them, with its solitudes and lurking placed, where 
no human countenance could obtrude, with its expression of 
icorn or fear or detestation. This man was tied to bis stake, 
with* a tether whose shortness only allowed him to make idler 
and maddening efforts to hide himself from the many hundred 
eyes, that glaiu^ed distrustfully and with loathing upon himJ- 
The Hindoo who has lost his caste, can mingle. with others, 
who, however despised by millions around them, at least form; 
ft community and fellowship of misery. But this man was 
alone ; and the hatred for aU his persecutorsv vrhich he gave 
them back in return for their aversion, was sikntly consuming 
bis heart. 

There was, however, a young man, named Rogers, among 
the, company « whose sympathy for the desolate state of this 
individual overcame the repugnance, which, in common with 
the others, he could not help feeling. He had, once or twice, 
made an effort, when none observed him, to break through the 
sphere of repulsion with which the lonely man had become 
invested. But the latter, supposing his object was derision or 
insult, avoided his looks and retreated from his advance. 
Rogers, however, had marked htm, when he apparently thought 
himself secure from notice. He had observed that he wore s 
shirt of coarse hair, under his upper garments, and had seen 
him in the attitude of prayer, telling his beads. He naturally 
concluded, that the source of so much anguish was some 
dreadful and unforgiven crime, for which he was utidergoing 
penance.. 

The weather, which had long been.tbr^teuing: in appean?^ 
ance, now indicated an approaching storm ^ andtiUb-dyaaaptbrns 
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increased in tcrrbr and in certainty* A tremendoua gfelc reo* 
dei*ed it iiapossible for the ship to carry any canvas ; and ni^ 
eai&6 on with tenfold darkness. The commander of this ves* 
8d, now. separated from the others; wbs in the utmost perplexi- 
ty ; and the ship vms alternately rolling and driving under bare 
fi^j at the mercy of the tempest. At first a murmur, and 
•QOQ<«L«boiit was heard among the crew that the strange man 
abOiild *be broaght f(Hth and thrown overboard, 
i' Rouaed by the clamour, and the sound of his name, reitera- 
ted .aiaidfit the uproar, the unfortunate being sprung from his 
troubled slumbers, and rushed upon deck. He tren^bled in 
every Joint and fibre ; his hair rose in distinct bristles ; and his 
^res, after wandering wildly, fixed in an intense gaze, that 
moke of expected evil, dreadful and inevitable. It seemed a$ 
it be had b^n summoned ta reveal to the assembled universe^ 
the secret that overburthened his heart, and to receive the for- 
fek of some unpardonable ski, among the hootings and cursings 
(rf* ntanktfid. No one approached him, who regarded bis 
countenance by the fitiiti hgfat of the lanterns ; but those im- 
mediately before him shrank backward, under the overpower- 
ing influence of preternatural terror. Two stout seamen^ 
however, sprang from behind, and were htirrying him rapidly 
towards the gangway. He waaui^ed akmg so speedily, that be 
xnade no resistance until on the verge of destructio«n» The 
ship rolled downward chi the side, whence he was about to be 
precipitated ; and a ruddy flash which streamed from a lantern 
held near ttie spot, fell upon the troubled waste beyond. They 
w§re on the summit of aH. immeasurable mountain wave ; and 
the wretch looked downward and downward into infinite dark- 
joess ; while stretching high above, b^ore him, another advan- 
cing Alp of waters was impending over the gulf, which was to 
be to him the abyss of eternity. He uttered one long and 
shrill and piercii^ shriek ; and clang, in the agony of his strug** 
gle, so firmly to his conductors, that they in vain endeavoured 
toi shake turn off; but when they bad pushed him from his foot- 
hold, he adhered, .with the tenacity of despair, to the gripe he 
had taken of eaich of them, and was thus suspended over the 
yawning shades below. One was advanciog with a cutlass, to 
sever him from lua tormentors and irom life, when the veaseli 
shifting its position, threw all three backward. His grasp re- 
laxed; he fell, as if exanimate, and rolled against the mast. 
The two men, having sprung again on their feet, were kicking 
him towards the opposite quarter; when Rogers, who had 
been standing near, interrupted them, and arrested the body 
^ their intended victim in its progress. The whole scene 
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hkl pttt in a few moments 4 bat in that brief ioterral <be poof 
lonaa of the ship had past throagh all the bitterness of death# 
Rogers now remonstrated with the seamen, but to no paipose* 
In rain he represented that the man had an equal neht wttb 
tbemielTes, to the precarious protection which the &p yet 
yielded 4hem ; that they might one day be called to account 
for tit ^^^ that, though they shoold escape from human tri^ 
bunals, they must eventually^ and might, peibaps^ in a few mov 
ments, follow this now living being, who had oerer olTeoded 
them, to the last common audit, to answer Ibr their usorpiitiaa 
of the i^jfctribute of £rod^ . 

His intercession would have been altogether ineffectual, had 
not the commander himself, at that moment appearad^aobd rof 
atored order, by directing the executioo of some new ma^HBU^ 
vre. While the attention of the men was thus diverted, Ro«> 
gers dragged' the tnseasible being down to his couch, and dcr 
posited hi& there in darkness and temf>orary safety. He 
opened his eyes, which fixed, for a moment, on his deUverer^ 
then, turning on bis &ce, he enveloped himself in his covers 
lag, and lay coiled in the farthest corner of the recess which 
liad been allotted him to sleep in« 

The slorm aba\ted, and couraije and confidence rjetumed to 
fte erew« On the day followii^ the night of his jeopardy, 
llie strange being crawled from .Ins lurking plac^ unobserved, 
%mti) he suddenly made his appeamAce in fab.nioal place, at 
the hour of dining. His danger on the preceding lugfat wa^ 
not generally known ; but the jcompany looked at him with a 
creeping sensaiidn of superstitious awe, when they saw that 
fais hair had turned ixNnptetely wkuie. His lower jaw seemed 
to have 4ropped. His head was bowed low over the tieqchei^ 
from which, wiUi trembling bands he took his aildted &re« 
Silence for some ttoie prevailed in the cabin ; and when the 
spell was passing away^ the speakers addressed each other in 
an undertone, that sounded unnatumlly to themselves, mbuk^ 
ed as it wa& by the fear tiiat had fallen upon them. From a 
furtive glance which be threw towards him, R^ets thought 
that the object of so much terror recognia^ him as having 
been his preserver* He soon look an opportunity, unobsetv^ 
ed, of beckoning to him, and the man followed him to a. retired 
corner. Not without some emotion, Rogers reauested him to 
meet him, at midnight, on the quarter deck. ^ I will, sir,' re^ 
plied the man : ^ I feneJieve I onre you xxxy life. Wcmld to God 
I had never incurred the debt. May I know the imme of one, 
who, at any rate, meant^to befrieiid me ?' ^ Rogers.' — At this 
word the man recoiled. JHis Ikabsfteemed seiz^ with a susk- 


strous womb of the ocean; and now' I see {hem; and 1 shall 
see them forever. The heathens, 1 have read, could cling t5' 
their altars; and the Jews had Certain places where the 
avenger of blood could not pursue. But I nave no sanctuary, 
and no city of refuge, in all the wide world of land and water^ 
that basks in the sunlight; — and I cannot look for it in the 
grave.' 

And here he lay down on his face, and a strong convulsion 
shook him like an ague fit. He regained some composure, and 
continued. * Since I have been onboard of this vessel, where 
the torments of my earthly purgatory have been condensed to 
an intensity greater and more unremitting than eve^ thie perse- 
cutions of those who follow me have been constant. Every 
living thing around has mocked at and shunned me ; until each 
human countenance seems to be that of a fiend to whom the 
penal torture has been assigned of persecuting, and mouthibg, 
and chattering at the guilty ; but I could abide all this, if the^ 
were not with me. 1 have seen them in crowded capitals ; in 
the Arabian deserts ; and in the dungeons of the infidels ; but 
never, though long years have past, more distinctly than now,' 

* But why should I weary you with what you cannot under- 
stand, and have no interest in. You ask to know the source' 
of my calamity. I will endeavour to tell yon as briefly and 
intelligibly as i can. I was the son of an industrious and fru- 
gal woollen draper, in the city of London, and his only child. 
I was much indulged ; and my farther, having bound me appren- 
tice to himself, did not chastise me when I neglected his busi- 
ness, but was satisfied to reprove jme for my present ofienCes; 
1 did not acquire any vices ; but I was an idle youth, and lovetf 
to see spectacles of all kinds. In particular 1 attended ^11 pub- 
lic executions ; and was very sure never to be absent when 
any tragic scene was to be acted on Tower Hill or at Tyburn. 
1 loved to watch the countejiances of men going to be sepa- 
rated instantly from the bustle of life ; and felt a strange ex- 
citement at the parade and circumstances which attend the 
awful execution of law. I did not go with the common feel- 
ings of the multitude, who thought no more of the event after 
it had passed, but dispersed to other places of amusement, or 
to their every day business. The procession to the scaffold 
or the tree ; the prayer and the psalm and the dying Speech ; 
the preparations for the block or the halter ; the descending 
axe or the withdrawing cart ; the hushed pause of the countless 
spectators ; the maugling of the bodies afterwards^-^were all 
to' me so many acts of a stage play, in which 1 took a fearful 
buit intense delight* It became a passion, paramoatit abovg all 
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others; iqyotnmcii^ Ifc^tl ^i^netiip^s %wi^ tli^vYite .citeciii 

iiooer, ^11 stained a$ be was, and besmeared wHh t^e t^podi 
^<| tearing the vitalp of bjs often j^ conscioiis yictims ; be-l 
cau$^ be enjoyed a nearer prospect of the scc^e, fr^m ^bicyiil 
I >¥as kept back bj^ the crowd and the spldi^ry. , - 

\ ^ I have seen, in the East, men who derived tbe^r ^ufit^anco 
from mortal poisons \ and others who kept tame snakes i^.thejit 
^soms, and would j^ares;s tbe sUmy monsters, ^^.th^y.x^erQ 
^ra^pt in their grisly and glittering folds. I have heard, to^x^l 
cannibals, and of forlorn creatures who haunt gce^ve yards )ai^ 
prey upon dead carcases. Not more unaccQuatahle ^nw A^ 
myself than the fancies and appetites of these extraordtiiM^^ 
qreatures was the desire that possessed me of witnei^ii^ ii^ 
^ofierings of hnman beings previous to the. separation 4^ soi4 
^od body* I have reasoned upon it since, and found no satist 
factory cause ; for in my nature, if I knew what it wa^ in child-, 
hood, there was no cruelty nor malice against my fellow inenp* 
put so it was, that t}ie contemplation of all these /scenes oif 
l^loodshed and terror was my constant employment, a^nd vpio^ 
of executions, in all their terrible variety of j^^\n {^q4 fi^ar aQ(( 
^ony, held their infernal sabbath in my mind, so that { oi^le^t* 
^ business and regular occupation of every kind. < 

'The persecution of the heretics bogap, and burnings t^ol^ 
place ia every part of tbe country »^ 1 bad nevf^r attePHde4 ^ 
exbibitioq pf this sort, and imagined, according to the craving 
of my diseased curiosity, that it must surpass in terrpr and 9^b^ 
linuty all I had witnessed of the closing cjrama of penal jus^i 
tice. It so happened that I had made a(:quaintance with PQ^ 
of the sheriff's men, with whom I bad held much CQmmunio^ 
on the subject always uppermost in ii\y thoughts ; and he came, 
one ipoming to inform me that a minister wa.s.tQ be bur^t tba 
next day, and that I might, if I pleased, be plpse Xxx the pilp, 
and see every thiqg as it occurred* This was a golden pppor-; 
tunity for me ; and one for which I had long and vainly sighed. 
l was, however, not a little damped in my eagerness, when he^ 
told me it was necessary I should ligbt the pile myself* From, 
this oi&ce, although a good Catholic, an^ esteeming, ^veq ^s t 
sti|l do, (but fof^iye me — you are a Protestant,) the con^uminij 
of heretics as ^n acceptable thing to God ; — from this^&nctionv. 
\m.j^ I recoiled, as un|)ecoming tbe son of an honest man, o\\i 
of whose province it was entirely to perforin the part of the> 
common hangman* My acquaintance, however, told me, that. 
I could gain a hear access to the stak^ on no other condition; 
Q>nd gave me a mask which was adapted to tbe upper part ofi 
nay iace, a/i4 wbicji he said; would prevent any pprsoa ixof^ 


if^^^gMf^og W* I{ei^4eid;)tli8t he woM(^ ^ oMf th« n^lt 
jnorDiqg, 9a4 sP'^^y^tigi be left rae. .: « 

^ All t^ feet of that day IVas uneasy, inresolnte, and almost 
Reside mjBeK^ pp^d^ring between nijdesireto indulge a loiigishe* 
jnsbed curiosity, anil the rept%naiice I ieit ]to execute ain offie^ 
considered disgra^E^efiil men when prescribed to an individual as 
bidiegat duty* Before I fell asleep, Ihad made up my mind tode* 
pAti from home early 10 the moraing, and to behold tihe'specta'cte 
Irofli a distance aonoo^ the multitude. My dreams, prophetic of 
itt I have ever bad epnce, were troubled, wild, and agonizing ; 
imd I awoke in fi feverish state of excitement. Very soon, tb^ 
|iopulace were seen pouring from various quarters to the field 
Inhere the execution was to be ; aiid while I wais yet meditating 
whether to evade my appoiutment by flight, or to refuse acf* 
company ing the sheriff's follower, he made his appearance 
l^nd oeckoned to i^e, and as if by a fatal, uncontrollable im^ 
pulse, I slipped quickly out of my fatber^s shop, and accom- 
panied him on his way* Turning down a narrow alley, h^ 
quipped me with my mask, and hurried, or rather dragged 
fhe towards the pfsson. No notice was taken of me, as, by thi 
side of tny companioi}, I mingled among the retainers of the 
law. Very soon the inper gates were opened, and there catui 
forth, among the officers, a nlan in black vestments, a littte 
advanced in y e^rs. His coiH]tettance,4hough not discomposed; 
was sad ; for, as I heard, he bad just parted from his* family ^ 
And behind the escort I saw (tiem slowly advancing, but did 
Qdt then note them pafiiculaHy ; for a heavy load had falleti 
ilpon my heart. 1 heard not distinctly what was uttered around 
{ne, and turned my face netther to the right nor the iett ^ but 
was led by tbe arm, mechanically, bymycoitipanton; foUowibg^ 
with the other ^tt^ndants, the cart in which tbe victim, intefided 
fpr the present sacrifice, Was placed. 

' In this stupor I walked on the whole distance, unroused by 
ijoe great following of the people, or the occasional intemm-^ 
tions that took place in our progress, until we arrived at tne 
spot, where the stake and the faggots were prepas^d. I kept 
ipy eyes fixed, as if by enchatitment, on that faital pile, and wat 
^a^ed along unresistingly, while a ring was fomied atiMitid 
the sqene of tor^re. With d4m and dreaintng vision, I saw^ 
the minister descend from \h^ eart, and walk tranquilly- and 
4rmly, as it seeipeds to the goal of his earthly pilgrimage* 
There were other things passing, which swam in&tiactly be- 
fore my sight. There was a priest with an angry countenancei 
bQlding a cross, frqiifi whom the heretiic mioiBter turned away | 
4c4 a pr^clain^tioii yr»8 fe^^ of whiich I iiea;rd tbe toitiMlt,' 
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witbout peKoeiviiig the meaniAg of the 1^^ 'Vh^BQtejftst" 
ened the prisoner to the stake bj iron hoops, attd closeid op the 
circle, of faggots around him. At this laoment I was^tiifust 
forward so suddenly bj mj companion, that I was ufged wtt^ 
in a few feet of the pile. 1 stood wttfaout motion, rather as a 
machine, than a thinking being, and a torch was put into t&j 
hand by a. halberdier. The' sheriff, who stood by, addressed 
Qie, but I understood not his words. I only comprehended 
from his gesture, that I was to light the pyre. A dead^siieftce : 
prevailed among all the assembled people, and wemigl&t fctp;^^^ . 
heard the whisper of an infant, or the falling of atea^ A brief 
straggle passed through my frame, a nd hastily, by the saBie'see^H ■ 
ingly mechanical impulse, of which atone I appeared to bercon- 
Bcipuis, 1 advanced with the fatal brand. One instant least my 
leyes upwards on the victim. His countenance was serene and 
cheerful ; and he bent his eyes upon me with a settled calm- 
ness and ffMTgiveness, which nowUves before my sight, as though 
It were yesterday. I thrust thie torch among the light stuff and 
combustibles at the foot of the pile ; and the flame speedily 
fan all around it, and mounted among the w^d. I thought f 
felt it at the same moment encircliognfiy own brain. I tiropt the 
torch and returned to my companion. There was a weight 
upon my feet that seemed to clog them to the earth at every 
step, and a death-like coldness at my heart. Then, as I lifted 
up my eyes, 1 beheld, behind the surrouaiNng guards, a melan- 
choly train, in sable apparel. There was a motherwith a little 
infant in her bosom. She was tall and of a dignified aspect ; 
but her cheeks were pale; and her eyes, swoHenand red, were 
fixed in the direction of the pile where her husband was suffer- 
ing. There were two lusty, and stately youths, who stood gaz- 
ing sternly and sadly ; but as the fire began to crackle fiercely 
behind me, they lifted up their voices and wept aloud. There 
was a maiden, just arrived at womanhood, slender and grace- 
ful, with a saintly countenance, such as I have seen in pictures 
of the Holy Virgin ; and she clung weeping to her elder bro^ 
ther. There was a younger girl, with golden hair and blue 
eyes, like a young cherub, weeping, shrieking out for mercy 
for her &(»her,and a boy, deformed, aiid supporting himself wiflk 
a crutch, who had an obliquity in one eye, that gave to the 
tgony of grief, expressed. in his face, a strange peculiarity. 
And there were little children clinging around their mother's 
garments, all crying bitterly ; the youngest, poor souls, for 
company^ oot knowing why the rest were so afflicted. Me- 
thought that, at the same instant, they all directed their eyi^*' 
towuda ffiie ; afidiever «ince I have retained the indiyiQual ex- 


pressLOQ of each of those wo'^begone feces. I turned aroimdv 
ttod saw the father of this f^milj* lUjrrouDded hy the ascending 
blaze, tiiat burnt fiercely, but with .a pale unnatural lustre, iii 
the broad glare of day* . His look wa^ serene, a«d he stretched 
out bis bands, anfd washed them iu the consuming element*^ 

{Here ihereis alnrga dtftct in the manuscript*) 
. The- Tessels were tn. sight of, the coast of Florida. A de« 
ligbtful perfume was wafted from the ^hore, and the advento- 
rers beheld the banks, even down to the edge of the water, co- 
Tf^red with luxuriant vines and groves of magnolia. Sonle 
boats pint off from the ship in which Rogers was a passengeff 
for the purpose of paying a visit to this land of promise ; and 
in one of them the unhappy man, whose history is herein-be- 
fore recorded, went on /shore* He was never seen mor^ 
Those who were in the same boat with him, said that he ha4 
wandered into the interior of the country, and could not be re- 
called in time. It is more probable that they pui^^osely left 
him. 

. The ship under conunand of Sir Francis Drake, a few yeart 
afterwards, took from the Yii^inian coast the remnant o[ tho 
colonists, who were unfortunate in their settlement. Among 
the survivors, Rogers. returned to England, by whom the fore- 
going fects were. narrated*. And notwithstanding many tradi* 
tions and legends that have been popular, the above are tbe 
only authentic particulars,. in relation to the van who BUftNT 
John Rooeks. 
Hacacripsi, invitaMimrvci^ Richmond^ August 27iky 1734% 
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La Biblioteca Americana* London. 18f 4* 

It has been the fashion, for several years past, with some of 
our shrewdest political speculators, to underrate the import* 
ance, and. even to doubt the success, of the revolutionary ei- 
forts of Southern America. We have been told with oracular 
solemnity, that the patriots are weak, irresolute, ignorant, and 
prejudiced ; that they are struggling for the forms of a freedom, 
the essentials of which they cannot comprehend ; and that 
they are too feeble and divided to establish, or, at least, too 
bigoted to enjoy, and too inconstant to retain the possession of 
their civil and political liberties. In support of this opinion^ 
argjAroents are drawn, with an air of itnposing plausibility^ from 
the protracted duration of their contest; from their endless 
tariety of plan and diversity of effort; from the frequent 
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^hfeingieli itf fh^ orgatiiiBdtioh of ihtit teodpoi^ty ^sfi^eMthents ; 
.^bd, Iftfitly, {toiA Hire anti-r^^ubUcao aspect of all tbtii^ political 
tej^rif^entd. Thede syiftptor^s hare beeri thought ti> indicate 
ilome incuraMe defect in the legislative priiic^pi^ of the South: 
Ameriea^ provinces, the pi^oxiniate causes of which hav^ beea 
made to consist in the want of political ilhimination ; in .the 
^ctiasive spii^it of the Catholic faith ; m th^ intricate variietj^ 
^ (^dfours' and the odious distiiiction of castea ; in ^he huf tful 
ittfiuetice of thte goW and silver minds, and tven (for the vi- 
ai^dsof'the ingei^ioils romancer of La firede, ate ^tifk often 
Aristaten for realities,) in the rehiring and diebilitating infld- 
^Ajfe^of the rafys of a tropicil sun. The ^qualifications which a 
j^pl^ ^oald possess who'aspire to be free, have h^en formal- 
rf dilk:ilssed sirid gi-areiy emimi^rated ; and th^se indispensaUe 
*^(jufeites, (very much overrated, we believe,)' afe denied to 
beloiig i6 the patriots of th^ South. Much had^ bei^tr said of 
•the n/^ces9ty of sei'ving a patieht apprenticeship in tfaie study of 
political philosophy; of the difficulty of distinctly compre- 
b^tidirig the policy, arid the utter impossibility of adlitig in the 
f pirit^ of free and democratic institutions, until the minds of a 
^eopte are ptepated ibi' initiation into all the mydteiies of li- 
berty, by a graddal development of liberal opinioos* Of this 
preparatory discipIiTie and elementary experience, so difficult 
to acquire and iso dangerous to neglect, it is asserted by these 
political hierophants that the Spanish Americans are absotute- 
ly destitute. We ar^ even told, and that, by a writer Whos6' 
talents we adfrtirc, and whose judgment we respect, that it doe* 
not appear that there exist, in any of the provinces of South 
America, the materials apd elementsf of a good national cha- 
1 racter, and that, besides, there' is very little reason to hope for 

I their impoi-tation^ from abroad, or their formation at home. 

I We confess we axe disposed to regard the political capabiKltes 

of our meridional brethren with a much more favourable eye^ 
With respect to . the speedy liberation of the whole South 
American continent from all European control, it is difficult to 
imagine how more than oue opinion can possibly pFevaii. We. 
are not in the number of those who profess an opinion that the 
infant liberties of the emancipated colonies may yet be crushed 
by a stroke from the strong arm of confederated tyranny. 
i There is, douhtless, every reason to believe that the sovere^ns 

of £urope contemplate, with fearful apprehension, <herapi^ 
dissemination of the doctrines , of deoiocracy ; and it is eqaally 
certain, that every effort will, be made, to tRe- fiill extept<tt 
# practicability and safety, to arrest the progress of thog^pi)7 
rioits principles which these united tyrants bavedenotmcei 
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as blaspbemoQS and damnable heresies. ; That there will be 
abuiKJbMiice of empty bravadoes and blustering threats ; that the 
ftlarmed and irritated sovereigns of Europe will assume an atti- 
iwide of assault no less ridiculous in the ejes of the philosopher 
than fermklable in the apprehensions of the fearful; that arti- 
fiee^ intrigue, and corruption will be freely resorted to ; that 
aitefBpt& will be made to intimidate, to seduce, to distract and 
;todela}^-the leaders of a revolution too powerful to quell by 
. xompul8ion,-^all this is, no doubt, to be expected. Sove- 
i : areigns^ like subjects, will seek by fraud what cannot be obtain- 
ii..!'} tdiby force, and when stratagem and strength prove alike una- 
^ vaifkig, can often, like creatures of a meaner mould, find a so*^ 

lace for the bitterness of disappointment . in the utterance of 
Tolgar boosts, or in the clamOur of unmeaning menaces. But 
we cannot, for a moment, believe that any serious attempt will 
be made, to assemble, in avowed and deUberate hostility, the 
armies of the old world, with the mad and iniquitous design of 
'^^ subduing, by force, the opinions of the new. Not that 

)i Hjscse royal conspirators against the rights of maa would be 

p at all.deterred by a sense of the baseness of their purposes, 

tix but,, because, even in the height of exasperated rage, thef 

ofi .will remember the strength^ when they have forgotteh or 

i* diespised the majesty^ of truth. Necessity, the tyrant of ty^ 

rants, will ever compel them to retain at home the cumbrous 
and expensive machinery of despotism. The first object of 
ese avery autocrat^s solicitude, is the secure possession of the 

le fllaves he* has inherited, and to this the whole scheme of the 

•g . conspiracy is directly and exclusively subservient. However 

n deairous the members of the Holy Alliance may severally be 

li to extend or perpetuate the system of arbitrary government^ 

12. it is obvious that this never will be attempted, at the hazard of 

or lojring their respective individual possessions. The liberties 

e, of America are secured by the very selfishness of monarchs | 

es for we do not believe that the best, or the worsi, of them all, 

g, (it is hard to say which he would be,) was ever animated by a 

I regard for the> general interests of the whole fraternity. It is 

not so mnch tfa^ common cause of despots, as the individual 
security of each, which is consulted in the deliberations of the 
congresses, and the one is not always, or of necessity, in ac- 
j cord with the other. In this respect, virtuous institutions 

possess obvious and peculiar advantages over all cofiabinationa 
cheated for iojurioub purposes. In every benevolent associa- 
tioQ the interest of each individual is either actually promoted 
4ir cbeenfolly surrendered at every advance of the general 
ffCMM»&rity, but no one, perhaps, can be found so disinterested* 
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ly wicked, lift 16 sacrifke ft serious and itretompBnnMe ifi»^ 
lerest to the saecess of his associates' ibtquitoas designs^ I^ 
tbefefer^, with all the vigikace, policy, and powet*, which thi^ 
allied i^rds of Europe can exert, they are scarcely able t4 
suppress the struggle of their slaves at home ; it is ef ideiit th^ 
i)0 part of the apparatus of tyranny can be direrted from i« 
present occupation, without greatly endangering the weak^ 
itieitiberB of the league. The consequence of wis wouM Ibi^ 
serious interruption to that concert of action without whic^ 
it would be utterly impossible to accomplish, what some ^Ve 
seriously believed to be the design of the Holy Alliance, a'de-^ 
fibetate crusade against all unbelievers in the doctrine pCtik 
ii vine right of kings. j!<> ^ 

Accordii^ly we find, that even in Brazil atid Pefu, where the 
patriot caus^ me^ts with more opposition than in any otiMr 
tart of South America, the obstacles do not, in reality, aris^ 
mm the strength or resistance of the armies of Portugal or 
Spsin ; for although the adherents of Canterac are denominated 
iK^alists, it is not to be supposed that they really obey th^ 
authority of the impotent Ferdinand. How far ^e emperia 
Don Pedro is controlled by the house of Braganza may admit 
of a question, notwithstanding the declared independence df 
the emptte; but we conceive it of very little consequents 
whether or not bis imperial majesty is indebted for the pufpte^ 
io a secret understanding with Don Joas YI. In either ckse^ 
hifi crown must rest on an uneasy brow, far the friend of the 
Portuguese king can scarcely expect to fulfil with success tbl^ 
incompatible obligations to his father and his people ; and thlfe 
independent emperor, deprived of European support, will 
learn to his cost, that a nation in the midst of republics will 
not patiently endure the pretensions of hereditary monarchy; 

In Colombia, Mexico, Guatimala, Chili and Buenos Ayr^, 
whatever be the constitution of the existing government, thts 
aisthority of Spain is utterly, and, we trust, forever at an end. 
The idea of the forcible recovery of these provinces by tli^ 
unassbted strength of the mother country is chiniericalinthii 
extreme, and after the positive refusals on the part of the 
French and English cabinets to encourage or support the pi^- 
t^nsions of Spain, it is impossible any longer to deny the ck* 
pacity of the emancipated colonies to defeud and maiiitap 
their acquired independence. 

But, here it is replied, there is a vast difierence between 
a free and an independent nation. Admitting that the people 
of South America have nothing farther to fear from the hlipfM 
tent menaces of Spain, yet it remains to be se^D holv^^ thi^ 


iQ4icat|pos tbej have gi?ep of acquaintanee with the spirit of 
^oligbtQi^cd institutions, it is contended, ar^ exceediDg)jr am^ 
biguoqs I and the questiop is repeat^dlj asked, what have tbe 
friepda of liberty to bope from a form of government vhicb 
fprbidj,. lij^e tbe Mexican, the exercise of aH but the Cathojjc 
rj^ligiop, Of invests, like the Bra2:ih>n, the chief ma^^trate ia 
|be.ii¥\periftl pt|rp)^3 or roaiptains like that of Buenos Ayrea, 
|he tranquillity of the republic by the presence of a military 

^^^To these imppsing interrogatories, it is enough to reply, that 
^^^uc)^ w^s und^rtakep in the revolt of the colonies, it ca^ 
Bot b^ a matter of surprise that something remains to be dope^ 
Jq wgtcbiiig tb^ pfogress of liberal principles in the Soutb 
Anxencai^ provii^ces, we are exposed to a constant source of 
^rrpr, froip a disposition to contemplate the great distan4;e thej 
ar# frQ9i th/e end of their enterprise, ipstead of comparing this 
iptf^rvfil ^itb )th^ still greater distance they have already ad- 
ym^§i^.{FOfi^ the outset of their arduous career. In complain- 
ing pftb^ ^vi|s of rieligious intolerance, of the ruinous and ab- 
>^fi j^l^abalc^f of the enormous government monopolies, and 
of tb^ weakness and ipstability of the new constitutions, we 
^^re accystomed t9 overlook entirely tbe complete annihilation 
pf the mptber country's authority, the abolition of the inqnisi^- 
iion gnd the mitaj tbe removal of the infamous restraint on 
education, the suppression of the more odious commercial re- 
jtri$:tioi)s, the melioration of the condition of the Indians, the 
4isaemin^tio^ of scientific and political knowledge, the gradu- 
^al. eradication of deep-rooted prejudices, and in short, the suc- 
^ces^iv^ demolition of the numerous barriers which for ^o mapy 

.^ei} bftve e^clud^d the South American people from the 
iCpowledgQ ap4 enjoyment of their rights. There is one re- 
^cjtipji wbich has never failed to encourage us in the darkest 
^ni most disastro<?s reverses of tbe patriot cause — the redeem- 
XBig 9o4 ev<sr*operative spirit of the principle for which they 
ajN^ eontppdipg* Th^ matter in dispute betiveen Spain and 
lier c6loAf^$9 h neither a icontroverted boundary, nor a disputed 
I9ttlei|ie}ri;« nor m unliquidated debt, nor the enjoyment of a 
f^OMIiefciAl priyiloge. If it were only one of these, the ob<- 
i^t of t^ fipntest ynigbi be gained, without advancing, in the 
ifiuU t^m i^t^rpsl^ of liberty* But Southern An^^rica i& con- 

..WdNf loii'ib^S^onops aiid sacred principle of the people's 
VOF^n^HpilyA . U 10 tbis wbich bas b^en set forth in all her oer 

li^tJAti^tjl Vith Kjii|fOp^ i it^ is tbis which gives character and form 
te«T4»|f.€/09gliJ^«i^ir& fb§ bp^9 fr^mi^ wd \t h this which is free^ 
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ly and falty discQfised in every town and nAage wiibiii>hiBf e%*' 
tensive territory. The solemn and transcendenfty important^^: 
truths which the study of this simple principle TniftfoHyiiAe*^ 
▼elopes, once learned, can neverlie foi^otten. They wittdo#- 
ly hut steadily incorporate themselves with all the MitiiOAiilif- 
the growing generations of the South, and will contHi<i6*l«Dg|f^ 
after the establishment of national tranquiHity, to removaib^ 
silent and almost imperceptible changes, the lesd IH^erarfeiK) 
tares in their constitutional policy, .. T'>>d 

It may be said, that the high-sounding professions ofnpiG^i 
triotic regard contained in the manifestos and messages jo£ thifo 
civil authorities, as well as in the proclamations and iiid»t^m»i 
of the patriotic generals, are intended solely for ette^t, •avid &# 
not imply, on the part of the rulerj> of the Sooth, a sineere 
disposition to consult the wishes or the welfare of th^ provin^ 
ces. But, to acquaint the people with the nature and extent 
of their rights, appears at best, a very clumsy and a very dan- 
gerous expedient, if only intended to advance the amhttfOus 
projects of the atiliiors of these declarations^; A ' monarch 
might as soon expect to purchase the submission <>f ^ retel*" 
lious province by the payment of an atinoaHribbte ofWrtnS' 
and ammunition. The recognition of the sovereignty o( ihe 
people, and the virtual acknowledginent of the justice of the 
representative principle, will forever secure, in tile hands' of 
the electors, the power thus explicitly diseiaiaied by *(ibe' headtf 
of the government. - ■ ' ■ ■ 

It is truly astonishing to see with what ra'^idity the ete** 
mentary truths of national polity are developed, comprehended 
and applied, when once the monstrous and' bliisphemous ab- 
surdity of * the monarchical principle,' is distinctly aiid suffi-* 
ciently appreciated; Let H once be universally established, 
that the law is the will of the majority announced by their an^ 
thprized agents to the whole of the nation, and it will be found, 
that the principles of government are but immediate and ob- 
vious corollaries of this simple, yet comprehensive proposition* 
There is scarcely a subject of the law who cannot easily un- 
derstand and make use of this only legitimate test of the justice 
or expediency of legislative systems, and the consequence must 
evidently be, that, wherever this doctrine is made to regulate 
the conduct of a state, wherever it constitutes the "evidence, 
the sanction, and the tenure of authority, the liberties of the 
people can seldom or never be endangered. Accordingly, we 
find, that in the republics of Mexico, La Plata -aiid Colombia, 
but particularly in the latter, the governments are gradually 
acquiring that appearance of order and tranquilttty which can 
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ofij proceed from the tot^ideMeoC (hetitiztai ill flie intelli- 
genee, tbe BhiMty and ^e patriotisoi of the leaders pf the na-* 
tioiial eoimcils. 

In Btaail, there is little re^jSOQ to hope fojr political repose^ 
until that ^doir of an emperor,' Don Pedro^ be sent by his in-*, 
c^Egnant subjects, like Iturbide, with a pension, to tfi'e shores 
of more congenial Europe, to perish, like him, if he returns. 
Ckiii,- since the memorable battle of Maypo, ha3 not only 
been able to preserve her own independence, but by lending 
hernniyyi under the command of Liord Cochrane, to assbt the 
operations of San Martin^ she enabled the latter^ in 1 &? 1 , to gain 
pg^sesfion of Lima and Callao* Of the. subsequent events 
iftPent, the depodtion and banishment of Mooteagiido, the 
appointment of San Martin generalissimo of tbe Peruvian 
forces^ (an act of the congress, which has been. variously con- 
strued,) his refflgnation of tbe honour proposed, the suspension 
of the sittings of the congress by JBUva ^^useirQ, tbe re-entry of 
Canterac into Lima, in 1 823, the expedNioii of Bolivar, the de-^ 
nnnciatwi of Riva Aguero, the recovery, loss and recapture 
of Lima and Callao, the jealousies subsist!^ between Cozco 
and the capital, the dissentions provailing anfiiang the patriot 
forces^ and tbe actual condition of things in the country of tbe 
iBcas, aU highly iDterestiDg subjects, it was our intenti«i» to 
Speak at tome length;. but our wishes to obtain authenticated 
information with w^sipeci to these curious circumstances, will 
induce us to defer our speculations until another and a better 
opportunity. In the mean time, the latest accounts from ^ the 
Argentine Uepublic,' if any reliance can be placed on th^n, 
give us reason to believe that Canterac and Valdez must soon 
retire before the arms of the victorious Bobvar, and the ac* 
cession of Olaneta to the patriot cause, mutft go near to de« 
limine, we think, the independence of Peru. 


CHORUS, 

In the Orestes ofEimpides. 

STROPHE. 

Gh awffti powers ! whose pinions brusli ■ 
Tbe start Jed air, with* soaiM|iii|^ niBli I 
Your orgies how uolike tbe ijtes, , 

Where wild the Corjbantes move ; 
The feast of tears your souls delights^ 

^And groans^ tbe onxttd that ye Iov6 1 ^ 
Black^'hued J&ameoNles K who Glea3PO 

Tbe severiDg winds, on vengeance bent ; 
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We plead with yon — we pray te you, ' 

-For mercy to Atrides' child : 
OUirioB ofhis erimeweMe, 
OUirkm «nuf franiy iriU. 
Oh lost to reaaon^ temp^Fat^ way, 
Tp fever'b nsidMing fires a prey ! 
Slow wanes thy life, a Tiotim girea 
To oracles beHered from heaveBt 

BrsatM from thA.tripod1i Mat dtrine* ^ . ^^ 

Tti«««aMP9Jpfaiii,a|i4«arth^p9Dpheticshrmf{ ^^'r^ 

Great Jp^e ! if merpy dwell with ^hee. 
Whence comes this strife of agony P 
This strife ofUood, whose angry roar 

lUseHon frtnuiy^ ebangafnl gw* 
While tears on tears their torrents {jotir 

And deepening wail replies to wsLii. 
Maternal blood hath stained these halh^ 

And here the stern arenger stalks; 
Hoama qq the matricide h^ cgUs, 

Perfogrmipg his e:i^ploriog waljss. 
Qh weep for power and glory fled ! 

Qiernhed tiieir warning aimah be! 
Prand ^o the breeae the sail waa spread, 

The bBiic vode 0^ tl|e gfW«P a«fk. 
This storm from heaven the canvas tore ; 
The treacherous wave its freight went o^er ; 
Sp sunk their pride, whose kingly line 
Sprang, legends tell, from couch divine;'^ 
That race, so long revered by me, 
Spjral and rich and prond Tantalidas. 

MirUer mshsl^us* 
€%ortM.^Bntlo! with regal port ^ate. 

Approaches 6parta% Gonquerin|^ kiag ; 
By tliesich trappii^ of hisstata*. 

Known from a mighty race to spripg. 
Hail to thee, victorious Lord ! 

Whos^ thousand gsdleys cutthe sea, 
And o^r insulting Asia poiired 

The hosts of HeUaa I hail toAee! 
Thy vows well pleased did heaven record 

And crowned thy crest with victory ! 


There is not, perhaps, a more affecting poem, in the JKlei" 
nere Gedichte of Schiller, than his KindesmSideffio. Yet, 
while the Bell Songy Knight Toggenhurg^ Fridolin, Polycrates^ 
Hmg, and many others, hare been ahij and varioasly transla- 
ted, we do not i^member to have met with ^n Englt^ version 
of the ChUdmurdereu of tlm iu^mir^hli^ pp^U As the Ger^^ 
man kingtiage is calti^ated i* tbia couotrj, or, «l least, in thiir 
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<HKy, to a ^eiy limits e^^At^ #e hnw Veirtiirai «9 nrfRn" t6 our 
readers the following translation of tbi^ celebtated ballad^ pre- 
mising that some slight alterations have been made, in order ta 
accommodate the language to the simplicity which the mietre^ 
selected for the purpose, appeared to require* 

TUft CfULDHimiHEilBSS. 

Havk! hatkl thebeUsaite tbiliiig! I hear tfa« msfflsd dram S 
The clock has struck the hbvr of death ! the mestevger u eoDiBJ 
And is it trve ihtA I must die ? Well, well, do let it be«— 
I am ready — to the scaffold, man— -lead on, PU follow thee* 

Come take, O world, tbeae hitter tean, &fit giishio|^/nHii nj <f«i» 
And take a last, last partiBg kiss, ere wretched A0na dies ! 
Thy poisons^ vh how sweet they w^re* but see ! !tis oa mjp.brow 
That thou wert paid, hearts poisoner ! 1 owe thee nothings now ! 

Farewell ! thovgloriooaistar of day ! thou sun that shin^st so brare t 
I leave thy beams so warm and br^t to moulder in the gr«ve« 
FareweH ye rosy days of lore, ah \ wh^ did ye depart, 
When so sweet ye had bewildered this mtoxicated heart? 

And fare ye well, ye ^Idlnn dreams, h#w little wero ye wmrth ! 
Oh ! ye were born in heaven abov6, how could ye die <» earth i 
Te broke upon my slumbers^ like the san itpon the night. 
But ere the morning dawned, ye fled forever firom my sight* 

Oh ! once ere Anna^ dwdlingt the faithless Henry found, 
She wore a robe of -maiden white, with rosy ribbands bound; 
And in her waving locks t^ gold were fais^t lilies twined, 
And garlands of young roses, too, the sweetest she could ibd. 

Now, heU% awaited tictim she still wears a robe of wlute. 
Her looks of gold are waving still, as beaotifui and bright; 
But oh I where wreaths of roses once, and rosy ribbands were, 
The badge of death is streaming now, in gloomy horror there ! 

Oh ! ye who loved as 1 have done, but borrowed from above . 
The hero-arm to cooqaer the giant strength of lore — 
And ye whose hearts are yet your own, ye happy maidens s^, 
Whose virgin blush is blooniog still*— come, weep&>r Annans fall ! 

Oh ! where is he who vowed so oft that I should be his bride, 
Who swcnre so sweet he loved me more than all the worid beside? 
Oh Ood ! periiapB he's sitting now« sonie other maiden nigl^ 
While I am on the scaffold for the love of him to die. 

Perhaps fae*s gaaiag on lier fine, er playing with her haic. 
Or pressing on h^ wana Upa, his sweetest kisses &ere. 
Perhaps the l^ushing maiden te his beating heart he strains, 
While the life-blood of his first love is gushing from her veinvf 

Oh, cm^ cruel Hen]:y, thoiigh iar thou art away. 
My song of death shaS follow thee, imUl thy dying dav* 
And bc&w wamkig <Mitl^ ear> shall peal thesolMui bell, 
Itiat neir from ponder cbapal«t9irer ia t«riBiag oat nqr ^anA <: <■ 
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Wb«o totte ioai BiMddUU Im^mAo to tihw Imt toiacrait 4ale of ^ 
. Witk o^iM and niinaiin mini^v like the mouiiog^of the dove ; 
Then bowling like the wintry wind, the fiends of hell around, 
Siall rash to dash thy cQp of joy in tbander to the gnound. 

Ha, traitor! wilt tiwo leave me, was^ thus we were to part t 
Not Anna^ shdme nor angaish, can nothing touch thy heart.' 
What ! not the child within nie— this babe unborn of mine ! 
Oh ! that might melt a tyger^ heart, bnt cannot soften thine. 

See ! see ! the ship that bears him, how swift she leaves the shoiro 1 
My streaming eyes strain after it, till I can see no more^ 
Ob, he is gone forever now, and far beyond the aea. 
He'll sigh on other lips the love, that once be sighed to me. 

I laid the little cherub, upon my aching breast ; 
And sw«elly |>iliowed on my heart, I rocked the babe to lest 
Then like a morning rasebod, the pretty daiitng smiled. 
And with it* angel innooeoce, my broloen hewt begoiled. 

But oh ! in every feature soon the father did I trace, 

And it wrung my heart with horrid joy to gaae upon its fice. 

My baby to my bosom, in an agony I prest, 

For love, and thoughts of desperate things were sliuggiiag iiiny fareast«^ 

Oh ! mother, where^ my father ? I thought I heard it say ; 

As thimder loud it seemed to q)eiyk, all silent as it kiy ! 

And, woman, whefe^ thy bustmnd P my guilty heart replied,— > ^ 

I did not weep, bat oh ! I could have laid me down and died. 

Thou'lt seek in vain thy father, wretched orphan that thoa art! 
That father now is hogging other children to his heart. 
Bad men will call thee b&stard, boy, and s|Ht at tibee hi scorn. 
And thou wilt curse, and bitterly, the day that toon wert boitu 

Thy poor forsaken mother is alone in all the worid, 
And the furies in her bosom all their horrid fires have hurled ! 
With thint unquenchable she bums to drink the streams of jey^ 
But oh ! that look it poisons them, my pretty orphan boy ! 

if once I miss the sight of thee, my fears I cannot tell ; 
Tet when I look upon thee, boy, I feel the pangs of hc^ ! 
Thy lips I cannot touch them, for they bum away my brain ; 
Oh God ! how sweet they were, thy lips I ne'er shall kiss again. 

My shame shall reach thee from the grave, and thou, my darling, art 
jCurst forever, if thou livest— here the fiends were at my heart, • 
And fearful was the struggle, but the powers of darkness won, 
And I grasped it by the throat, and — ^the horrid deed was done ! 

Oh, cruel, cruel Henry, though far from thee he dies, 

The spirit of thy murdered boy shall stand before thy eyes. 

Shall fling his arms around thee, and in thv sweetest dreams. 

Shall freeze thee with his icy hands, and pierce thee with his soitaiiis! 

And when thy eyes arc basking in the beam of beauty'^ star, 
He shall fright thee with his dying look, fast needing from afar. > 
And starting op before thee, drest in blood-deoked amy, 
Strucjc with horror, he shall chase theei from thy paradise ftway ! 
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See! tIief»W«sljrkif «l»r feet, itflitfie life h^ 

Cold, stiff, and pale, and stained withUood, I kneir that it waadead i 

I gazed upon the gt>fe of my infant as it lay , 

And I thought that I should die, as the ourrent ebbed avray. 

There cioqe aibaifal beating then, the hoirel door qpon, 
But fearfuller my heart beat, to think what 1 had done ! 
I hied me then, rejoicing, to cool my burning breath 
And my hot and Imrsting brow, in the icy arms of death ! 

ThouJhast used me rery Terr hfloxi, my cruel-hearted love ; 
Yet I foigire thee, Henry dear, and so may God above. 
Thou hast broke a heart, the fondest tfaat'ever woman gave, 
But all vof finlish^anger now, J Imry^ in the grave* 

Take warning, sister maidenfr aU,-r-I know that they are sweet 
Man^ whispmd vows of faithful love, but cruelly they cheat. 
I gave him all so freely, when he swore^that Lwas fair*- 
Oh ! curses on the beauty, that has brought me tode;spair ! 

What tears ! and dost thou weep too, aolt-hesirted strangler, thott ! 
ff ay, thus I woidd ixqt grieve thee, bind the bandage round my brow ! 
Pale hangman do not tremble so ! to stop this little breath, 
Tis bat to break a lily-stalk — ^now, do thy work of de^th ! 
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The popularity of tius little wort:, dtiriogtbe winter of the 
present year, in the literary and^seotiip^eutal coteries of Ug^ 
r reach capital, woi^d have giveDit a titk to our ootic^oa 
the ground of its I^ing an indication bf a preyaiiiDgtastiiiiintha^ 
quarter, even altbou^ it had not ^ea^^ommendedjij^i^lfby unde- 
niable intrinsic merits* U is* tbepipdnction oJKhe Dutchess de 
Duras, assisted, as soBCietinbeljeVers in feroa|f^ powers pretend,. 
by M. leDuc:<te€hatedulwritt«|d^aRpbargef6fficienttyconfa 
by the integrity of the narration, %ibicb pi^ all partnership in- 
vention out of the qi|es|io0,andby die p^fect simplicity of the 
diction, which constitutes one of the ch^f charts of the story, 
and is the very opposite to the accumKfated iniagery and cum- 
brous tlecoration of that author's style; Besides, we live in a 
period too late to deny a woman tliMe meed of a writer's praise* 
It is high time for the lastof thel^itimates of literature to ac- 
knowledge the intellectual independence of the physically 
weaker sex, and even to confess themselves conquered m some 
departments of the art which men seem once to have monopo- 
lized. Indeed, in^U those compositions that require delicacy of 
perception and sentiment in their authors ; in nice discrimina- 
tion of the shades of social manners ; in complete apprehen- 
sion of the mutations of social feeling, and in striking de- 
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lineation of the peculiarities of iadividual character, so far 
as they are all exhibited witbtn those spheres of action which 
admit of female inspection, women, whenever they have 
seized the pencil, have always shown themselves the painters 
truest to nature. Few of them, it is conceded, have reasoned 
originally and profoundly upon the higher interests of the spe- 
cies ; fewer still have soared above our heads into the 'heaven 
of invention,' or advanced the conquests of the human mind? in 
regions of und scovercd knowledge. But many have ^pccu|iEited 
successfully upon the society around them ; many, with phi- 
losophical precision, have traced effects to their causes, in 
manners, conduct and character ; and many more have dis- 
charged the obligation under which the possession of distin- 
guished talent places them to their race, by guiding us in our 
search into, by no means the least interesting or the least curi- 
ous subject in morals, the operations of their own feelings ; 
an investigation which, without their voluntary evidence 'men 
might forever have attempted unsuccessfully ; for it requires 
but a limited experience to learn that the female heart is a 
labyrinth, where Ariadne herself niust furnish the clue, or 
Theseus, with all his strength,, would grope in it forever in 
vain. 

The interest of the story before us is derived fsom its being, 
as we think, a natural development of the feelings of a girl, ex- 
crtded, by her education and accomplishments, from all com- 
munhon with the class of people among whom she was bora, 
and by T&^xicomplexion from becoming naturalized in any other. 
This separa?0kfrom all above and below her, keeps he1r= 
throughout her uk in a peopled solitude ; and the author is 
eminently successM in making us feel constantly, that if it is 
not good for man, i?fa still worse for woman to be alone. An un- 
told and unhappy pasion completes thecUmax of her wretched- 
ness ; until the emotionthat circumstances have suppressed and 
religion has at last subwed undermine her constitution, and 
bring her prematurely Hp her grave. ' 'Tis a short tale and 
often told,' and it is surpnsfO^ijiow with such barrenness of in- 
cident, and so thorough a triteneSi^ sentiment, with so slight 
ait*Aw4tedfliiig of curiosity, and so llfR%^reliance upon catastro- 
p»^l)iev -th^t^t^titm ^^tW*^ reader- shoilW^^ kept rivetted 
tbmiiglMik^ «M4>^hdt^h<^>«hift^te a^^^^d'with him- 

8c*f|€>flCdtt)Siftgflth* Wl©nWJ>fl^»« feifkWdlifedtft'te Wft»im*i^^q^f' 

i a?h6i^bh^'bf ith^^h4l-di«^te^iii4b^^o^ fk^y ^ 

edib5^'*im'tdbibj«ff«it,"Madtt^^'tfe febiiiL.)o ^feirtfedyf^ ^^ii^ 

d^ri^tt^cpdbs^ftfin^^fl^ kid§W^it¥>tff>h^»rt^i[^ft^ 
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which could qualify her for fixing affection and influencing 
character, educates her as her own; furnishes her with all the 
means of improving her natural talents,* afe well as of acquiring 
every elegant accomplishment, and confers upon her in addi- 
tion, the benefits of her own conversation, and that of the po- 
lished and intellectual -society, by which she is herself surround- 
ed. Ourika grows up in these circumstances without any sus- 
picion that she is disqualified by her colour from the enjoyment 
through her life of those privileges which have been, with such 
JneTCiless benevolence, accorded to her infancy and youth ; 
and she learns, for the first tiiifie, from a conversation, which 
sTie accidently overhears, between her protectress and a plain 
dealing friend, that, by the accident of her African origin, she 
is doomed forever to a virtual solitude. This works an entire 
change in her feelings, and she finds her last and her only solace 
in the friendship and confidence of Charles, the grandson of RI. 
de B . An alliance is formed between him and the beau- 
tiful Anais de T^emines, to whom he becomes devotedly at- 
tached, and he makes Ourika the depositary of his raptures as 
a lover, and of his happiness as a husband, without suspecting 
that at every word he uttiers, the iron enters her soul 5 although 
she does not herself know the nature of her feelings for him^ 
until she is made conscious of them by the severe remonstrance 
of the same friend ofher mistress, who first opened her eyes to 
her actual condition. The story concludes by her seeking re- 
fuge in a convent, where she gradually pines away, and dies at 
peace with the world and with herself. Such is a brief out- 
line of a story, the principal features of which, as we are in • 
'formed, are drawn, not from the invention of the author, but 
from circumstances of actual occurrence. 

We shall now present our readers with a few extracts, pre- 
mising, that something of the simple charm of the language 
must escape in its transfusion into our own. The first relates 
to her early impressions. 

' Clad in the oriental costume, and seated at Madame de B — 's 
feet, I listened to the conversation of the most distinguished 
men of the time, long before I was able to comprehend it. I 
had nothing of the turbulence of childhood. Before I had be- 
gun to think, I was thoughtful, and by the side of Madame de 
B — , I was happy. For me, to be in her presence, to hear 
her, to obey her, and, above all, to gaze upon her, was to love 
her. I had not a wish beyond it. It was impossible that I 
should feel out of my element when in the midst of luxury, and 
surrounded by all that was superior in understanding and 
afiiiable in character. I bad been acquainted w'ith nothing else^ 
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bot, without being ocfi^sreioos of it, I imbibed a tbc^m^ dig* 
dain for every thing that differed in spirit from the sphere in 
which I passed my life. Good taste is to the mind what a cor- 
rect ear is to sounds.- While yet a child, the want of tasle of- 
fended me» I perceived it before I was able to define it, and Hf 
became necessary to me from habit. I reached <]io age 4if ' 
twelve, without ever having entertained an idea of *iiaf|>iQ€fla 
apart from my actual condition. I felt no r^et at being a iie*^ 
gress, for every, body conq^limented me on my beauty | beskiet^' 
nothing discovered to me that this was a disadvantage. 1 CRaLlllr 
scarcely any other children. Among them all, Ihad but k iiitj^ ? 
friend ; and the darkness of my skin did not exclude me 6o]sk/ 
his affection.' ; ' * '■ 

A friend of Madame de B— *, whose character is depicted by m 
few brief but decided touches, represents to her in strong ternu^ 
the misery which she is preparing for Ourika, bv £mning her 
to sentiments, tastes and habits, which are completely irrecoii* 
cilabla with her catte^ and of which the inevitable effect most 
be to render her an exile from her species. Ourika overfaeara 
this conversation, and there is great power in the description of 
the revolution in her feelings which it produces. 

^ The loss of the illusions, by which, till diat moment,*! bid 
been surrounded, made a dreadful alteration in my life ! Som6 
visions are like the light c^ day ; when they are dissipatec^ 
every thing disappears. In the chaos of new ideas which b&» 
set me, I could not discover a trace of the thoughts which bad 
formerly filled my mind ; and an abyss, with all its terrors, Wttr 
before me. The contempt by which I began to feel myself pdr^ 
sued ; the sodety from which I was to be banished ; the man, 
who was to be hired to consent that bis children should be 
blacks ! all these ideas conjured themselves up before me ia 
succession, like phantoms, and fastened themselves upon me 
like furies ;. hut above all, the abandonment of my conditicm ; 
the conviction that I was alone, alone for the remainder of mjr 
days^ They were Madame De B— -'s very words, and Irepeated 
them to myself again and again, alone, alone, for ev^i Oq 
the evening before this fatal day, what was it to me that I was 
alone ? I did not know it ; I could not feel it ; I had need of all 
that I loved, I and never dreamed that not one whom I loved 
had need of me. But now, my eyes were opened, and wretch- 
edness had already filled my seal with distrust. Eveiy bo^ 
was surprised at the alteration in me. . I was interrogated. 1 
answered, that I was ill, and was believed. Madame de B« 
sent for Bartheez, who examined me with care,, felt mt 
pulse, and said coldly that nothing was the matter witi 


Bie» IMMie de B-^s alarm tnbiidfd, aadi die endea*^ 
youred to change the current of mj thoughts and to eu- 
tertain me. I hardlj dare to confess how uttwly ungrateful 
I was for these attentions from my benefactress. My soul 
was as 1^. shut up within itself. The obligations that are de« 
li§^tfal to receive, are such as the heart feels able to r^ay>; 
but mine was filled with feelings too bitter to be allowed to 
tLom abroad. Endless combinations of the same ideas occu- 
pied;e¥«ry instant of my time ; and they appeared and reappear- 
ed under. myriads of different forms* My imagination inYested 
theiii with the darkest hues, and I frequency passed whole 
nigbts in weeping. I exhausted my pity upon myself; my 
fiaice was horrible to me ; I did not dare to approach a mirror ; 
when my eyes fell accidentally upon my tawny hands, they 
seemed to me those of an ape. I exaggerated to myself my 
own ugliness, aad my colour appeared to me the mark of my 
reprobation. It was that which separated me from evety crea* 
ture of my species, which sentenced n|e to be alone^— ^lone 
forever! ^ Some man, for money, might. perhaps consent that 
lus children should be blacks !' Every drop of blood in my 
veins boiled with indignation at the thought. At one mo- 
ment, I conceived the purpose of requesting Madame de B" 
to send me back to my own country ; but there again I should 
have been companionless. Who would have Usteoed to me ? 
who could have understood me ? Alas ! I could claim kindied 
with none ! From the whole human race I was a perfect out» 
cast!' 

We pass over an extremely ingenious esiiibition of the in** 
terest which Ourika takes in the discussions prevalent during 
the revolutionary period, and of the hopes which she secretly 
nourishes of finding some position for herself among the mon- 
strous violations of social order, to which the crisis of the 
times gave a temporary sanction, and translate another passage 
of which the spirit is similar to that of th^ last. 

^ The birth of a son supplied all that was wantiiig to makic 
the happiness of Charles complete. He hastened to infcmn 
me of it, and in his expression of the transport of his joy, 1 
recognized some accents of his former confidence. What a 
pang did they inflict upon me ! It was the voice of a friend 
who was a friend no longer, and with it, came throngiiyg the 
recollections of the past, at which my wound began to bleed 
afresh.' 

^ Charles's infant was as beautiful as Anai's. Nobody could 

look upon the picture of this youthful mother and her son, 

. widiout tender interest. \ alone, by the strai^eness of my 
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destiny, was doomed to behold it with bitt6fness. Mj heart 
devoured this image of a happiness which it was never to ex- 
perience, and envy, like the vnlture, began to gnaw my vitals. 
What harm had I done to those whose misplaced benevolence 
bad led me into this land of exile? Why had 1 not bedn allow- 
ed to fulfil my destiny ? True, 1 might have become the wretch- 
ed slave of some wealthy planter. I might have been toiling 
foranother^s gain, under the rays of a scorching' sun; but! 
should have had my humble cabin to take refuge in, when the 
labours of the day were over. I should have had a compa- 
nion of my life, and children of the same complexion with my- 
self, who might call me mother! Their little lips would havift 
rested, without disgust, upon my own ; they would have leatied 
their beads upon my bosom, and would have slumbet'ed sweet- 
ly in my arms ! Why am I doomed never to enjoy the affec- 
tions for which alone my heart was created \ O God ! take me 
from this world ; my life is a load which I feel that 1 can no 
longer bear.' 

The last extract which the limits of this article will allow 
us to make is Ourika's description of her feelings on being 

chained by the friend of Madame de B with nourishing a 

guilty passion for her son. 

' With these words she left me. I remained fixed to the 
spot. What had she revealed to pie ! What a dreadful light 
had she flashed over the abyss of my sorrows ! Great God ! 
■it was like the light that gleamed onceHthrough the depths of 
hell, and made its tormented tenants long for the return of 
darkness. What! was I the slave of a criminal passion? Was 
it that which had so long been preying upon my heart ? Was 
this desire of holding some place in the chain of existence, 
this craving for the affections of nature, this wretchednezs, 
this desolation, nothing more than the disappointment of an 
unlawful love ! Is it then impossible to love another, more than 
one's own life, with innocence ? When the mother rushed 
into the jaws of the Hon to save her son, by what sentiment is 
she animated ? When the members of the same family deter- 
mine to die together, and offer up their prayers to heaven be- 
fore they tnount the scaffold, is the love which unites them, a 
gmlty passion ? Does not simple humanity bring every day be- 
fore our eyes some instance of sublime self devotion ? Why 
then may I not thus love Charles, the companion of my child- 
hood, the protector of my youth ? And yet, a mysterious voice 
exclaims from the very depths of my soul, that flie charge is 
just, that I am guilty. Great God ! must remorse too be add- 
ed to the woes that have already desolated my heart ? must 
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Qurijca be acquai&ted with every form of misery, must she 
drain every cup of bitterness ? Wliat, are my tears to be tor- 
tured into proofs of guilt ? Am I to be forbidden to think of 
bim 1 Shall I nO; longer dare even to suffer ? 

It is do small credit to the judgment of a people whom we 
have been in the habit of considering addicted to highly-sea- 
soned dishes in literature, that a work so unpretending in its 
style, and so simple in its character, should be extensively po- 
pular among them* The age of ballads seems to have gone 
by, and we have no longer the opportunity which they were 
once said, however truly, to have afforded, of applying them as a 
me^s of ascertaining a prevalent taste. But works of the class 
to which this belongs, furnish a higher and a safer rule ; and 
we have incomparably more respect for the minds that are ca- 
pable of being interested in such a production as this of Ma- 
dam De Duras, than for those which require the excitement 
of one of the Vicomte D'Arlincourt's ' infernal machines,' 
filled with brimstone, blasphemy, horrors and mineralogy. 


Prospedus rauonrU of a Course of Lectures on the Principles of Com- 
mercef byO, A, SanUmgelo* ^ew-York. 1824,* 

The commerce of tbe United States with the ports of France, Spain, 
Italy, and more particularly South America, has become of late years so 
extensile, that a knowledge of the lan^age and commercial laws and 
usages of those countries, can no longer be dispensed with. The advan- 
tage of an intimate acquaintance with the agricultural, manufactural and 
commercial resources of the countries with which a merchant is desirous 
of establishing an intercourse and correspondence, is too obvious for us to 
enlarge upon. Every one who is at all acquainted with the nature of com- 
mercial transacticms, knows how successfully the importer will frequently 
avail himself of his superior means of information, with respect to the qua- 
lity, quantity, and price, of foreign manufactures or productions. The mer- 
chant is also, by this means, secured as much as possible against the hazard 
flf injudicious speculations, and commerce is ibuaded, as it should be, on a 
knowledge of the demand in one country, and the means of supply in 
another. 

Again — without a general acquaintance with the commercial usages 
and regulations of the country with which we trade, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, our commerce would be perpetually subjected, not only to 
vexatious delays and interruptions, but to serious and often irremediable' 
losses. Instances of this sort are too familiar to enumerate. Every body 
knows that large fortunes have been sometimes destroyed by an ignoraDce 
of the commercial regulations of the port to which a cargo has been con- 
signed, or an inabiUty in the agent to prosecute, with promptness and ad- 
dress, tbe rights of his employer. 
_i:BetMb^f&is,'i«iPtke«iWghacqoaint^^ the commercial language of 

^tJhdiaema^md^seilmtaailiit 157 Broad- 
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the ports with which we ccMrespond, often prores of inealeiilable benefit. 
To resort to the doubtful and dangerous assistance of interpreters, is a mis- 
erable substitute for the knowledge of a language; and cases are perpetual^- 
I7 occurring, as we hare frequently had oOcasion to witness, in which the 
opportunity Of an excellent adventure has been lost from the inconvenience 
and delay, ^to say nothing of errors of interpretaticm and breaches of confi- 
dence) arisiDg from the necessity of resorting to translators. 

These truths are so self evident, that, we are well aware, many of 
our readers will wonder that we do not assume them as axioms ; but if we 
look at the practice of some of our laig« importmg houses, we wIR see 
these almost indispensable requisites in a commercial education, nnac- 
countably neglected, and the novice becomes the adept only by the dan* 
gerous road of uninstructed or ill-directed experiment The loss of time^ 
the waste of talent, and the sacrifice of fortune, which result from the 
want of a preparatory stock of practical principles and substantial infor- 
mation, it is melaocholy to contemplate ; and we have frequently wonder^ 
ed that no attempt has ever been made in this city, upon a large and libe* 
ral system, to communicate to our youthful adventurers in conmiercial 
speculations, a knowledge of such of the general principles of commerce 
as may be easiest for them to reduce to practice, when in business. 

We perceive, from a perusal of Mn Santangelo'a Prospectus, to which 
we refer such of our readers as are interested in the success of his design^ 
that we shall soon have no longer any reason to complain of the want of 
opportunity to acquire an acquaintance with all that various information 
BO essentially important to those who expect to be engaged in any of the 
numerous departments of external commerce. 

The talents and acquirements of this accomplished foreig^ner, to whom 
we hope soon to be indebted for the excellent course of lectures on the 
language and the principles of commerce, which he has undertaken to de- 
liver, are perfectly weU known to all who are interested in his plan. It 
would of course be presumptuous and superfluous for us to vouch for his 
fitness to do all and much more than he undertakes to perform. Compelled 
by the preposterous tyranny of the potentates of Europe to leave a cmialrf 
whose rights he defended to the last, in the double capacity of officer and 
author, he has recently selected America as the place of his permanent re- 
sidence. His intimate acquaintance with the politics and policy of aU the 
south of Europe, arising from a long residence in various parta of Italy and 
Spain, is abundantly evinced by the evidence of his own periodical and 
other publications. With a knowledge of the commercial laws of Europe^ 
which his professional pursuits rendered altogether indispensable, possess- 
ing, in an eminent degree, an eloquent command and exact pronunciation 
of the ItaUan, Fronch and Spanish languages, in all the varieties of com- 
mercial technicality, and uniting to these rare qualifications, the still rarer 
attributes which distinguish the historian, the statesman and the philoso- 
pher, it would be as useless to attest the capacity of the author of this able 
.prospectus as it is unnecessary to wish for his success. We cannot here 
conclude, without remarking, that it is some consolation, though a selfish 
one, among the melancholy reflections to which a contemplation of the 
monarchical system of Europe gives rise, that while many of her worthiest 
citizens are obliged to leave her shores, to escape from the severities of 
despotism, America is likely to acquire, at least ih part, what Europe 
thus absurdly drives away. While she is thus labouring to alienate or 
banish the friends of enlightened institutions, it is plainly ^aurbesynterest 
to encourage, by a hospitable policy, the immigration of thbsje'whot^lujfit- 
ness to live under an arbitrary government, is theiullestand, n]ptho6o^ 
ble testimony of their ability to discharge the duties wmcm beloa|C£p VMr* 
citizens of a free and representative republic^ ^ l^ f^; r Y^ v^^ty- \ 
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